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PREFACE 

Up to the present the only continental literature that has 
.tad any sort of marked recognition in collections of short 
stories intended for schools is the French. Stories by some 
of the more famous writers of other continental literatures 
are fairly well known, but no attempt has hitherto been 
made to give to English readers and students a comprehen- 
sive and representative collection of short storie> irni,: the 
Russian. Yet the literature of Russia is second only to 
the French as far as the short story is concerned. Russian 
novelists have always shown a decided predilection for the 
short story form, and it is hoped that this collection will be 
of value in securing a proper appreciation of the best that 
Russia has produced. 

No matter what the ultimate fate of Russia may be, there 
will be a continued and growing interest in its really great 
literature, for its intrinsic literary value as well as for the 
light it throws on the Russian character. An intelligent 
study of the literature of Russia, especially its fiction, will 
go far in helping to explain the present chaotic conditions 
that obtain there. 

Due acknowledgments are hereby made to all editors 
and translators who have made this volume possible. The 
editor also wishes to make special acknowledgments to Mr. 
C. E. Miller and Mr. R. A. Alpiser, both of the Mercantile 
Library, of St. Louis, for their assistance in the use of the 
library; to Mr. Louis LaCroix for his aid in the preparation 
of the introductory sketches and in handling the proof. 

Acknowledgments to publishers are made in connection 
with the stories themselves. 

St. Louis, Mo., March, 1919. H. C. S. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Short Story Today 

Fiction in its most comprehensive sense is coeval with 
the beginnings of literature, and the short story is as old as 
the art of narration itself. However, it has been left to 
comparatively modern times to give close attention to the 
definition of the literary forms now included in the general 
term prose fiction, until today the terms novel, romance, 
and short story have come to mean something fairly distinc- 
tive. For many centuries looseness in the matter of con- 
struction was characteristic of the long story and the short, 
both in poetry and prose. In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, when the modern novel began to shape itself, more 
care was bestowed on the question of form, and, as the art 
of fiction progressed, the short story gradually began to 
emerge as a separate variety. But looseness of structure 
was not definitely attacked until about the middle of the last 
century when Poe, by precept and practice, proclaimed the 
short story as something new and distinct in fiction, sub- 
ject to special laws of its own. He published MS. Found in 
a Bottle, his first story, in 1833, and in 1842 he wrote his 
famous review of Hawthorne's Twice Told Tales. Both the 
Tales and the critique are landmarks in the development of 
the short story. Poe's influence in this development can hardly 
be over-emphasized. In France his stories had the good for- 
tune to be translated (1856-1865) by Baudelaire ^ and ^i\\-Vv 
such remarkable fidelity and exquisite sty\e &\& "Ocv^^x^w^- 
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8 RUSSIAN SHORT STORIES 

man perform his task that the stories ranked practically as 
original work. Poe became equally popular in other coun- 
tries, especially in England, Germany, and Russia. 

It is an ancient truism to say that literature is a reflection 
of life, but the idea has special application in a consideration 
of the development of the short story. In the last fifty years 
life has become more complicated, the field of human thought 
and endeavor has widened, action has become more and more 
specialized, education is almost common property, and 
reading a universal habit. These very conditions, however, 
have imposed restrictions on leisure for reading, so that to- 
day a hundred readers find time for a short story to one 
who can devote himself to a long novel. The short story, 
therefore, fills a natural want created in large part by the 
conditions of modern life, and writers have not been slow 
in taking advantage of this demand for brevity. 

A concomitant factor in the popularization of the short 
story is the stupendous growth of the magazine as a medium 
of publication, especially in America. In the earlier maga- 
zine, more particularly in England, short stories were used 
mainlv as "fillers," while todav the bookstands evervwhere 
fairly groan with magazines which loudly proclaim them- 
selves as containing short stories only. Even the more con- 
servative of the older periodicals do not hesitate to call 
special attention to their short stories. Besides, a surpris- 
ingly large number of these stories find their way into book 
form, assuring them a greater degree of permanency. This 
insistent and constantly growing demand has not only stimu- 
lated production; it has also been responsible for greater 
merit in the stories themselves. 

A study of the short story inevitably suggests a contrast 

with the novel. In a general way the material is the same 

for bothy as well as the fundamental elements of construction. 

'The subject-matter with which prose fic&on deaXs" wj* 
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Prof. Bliss Perry, "is human life itself; the experience of 
the race, under countless conditions of existence." And again, 
fiction writers "all have something to say about life." That • 
surely is broad enough to include both novel and short story. 
Yet there are differences. In general, the novel is more 
expansive in theme and more elastic in treatment; it can, 
and usually does, reproduce a larger phase of life than the 
short story, one involving more characters and greater 
variety of incident, and affording a more extended range 
for the portrayal of human emotion. In the novel there 
is an elaborate plot, frequently supported by one or more . 
sub-plots which help to create the complication in which 
much of the interest of the story is embodied. Opportunity 
is given for leisurely narration, often relieved by incidental 
description — only such, however, as will not obscure the 
effect which the writer wishes to create. In order to achieve 
his purpose artistically the novelist arranges the incidents 
and episodes in the lives of his characters in such a way 
as to lead up to the climax which permanently affects the 
destiny of the important characters at least, or involves 
them in a definite catastrophe. 

In some such way the ideals of the novel may be sum- 
marized, and, of course, some of the points just made apply 
to the short story as well, especially the older variety. But 
it has become the fashion to discriminate between the novel 
and the short story and much has been written in this 
connection. Rules have been formulated as to what is and 
what is not a short story, with considerable emphasis on 
the idea that a short story is more than a story that simply 
happens to be brief. In order to bring out these distinguishing 
features of the short story as it is now concerned it may not 
be irrelevant to give a brief synopsis of the fundamental 
elements of prose fiction. 
* In every story, long or short, there axe characters, %eUm^\ 
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/and plot. In other words, there are certain persons or 

^characters who do something amid certain surroundings. The 
characters are described by direct statement of the author, 
or by what they do and say as the story progresses. The 

J setting of a story includes its location in time and place. 
The plot gives life to the story; it implies action, the 
incidents and episodes in which the characters are involved 
being artistically arranged to lead to some certain end. The 
novel employs these elements with greater elaboration, a£ 
suggested in a previous paragraph, while the short story 

fof necessity is of simple form. 

Many attempts have been made in recent years to give 
more precise and exact definition to the term short story as 
distinguished from the mere tale or sketch, but it does not 
seem essential to the present purpose to contribute to this 
discussion, for in this book all three forms are represented. 
The one trait common to all is singleness of effect, secured 
by repression in the use of material and by concentrating 

(the interest upon some one character or some one incident; 
by compactness of construction and swiftness of movement. 
The contrast with the looser and more leisurely manner of 
the novel is obvious. In the ideal short storv there is little 

| room for description. Action is the word. The rest is 
usually quite secondary, although in the short story there 
has always been a "marked fondness for local color effects 
because of the air of realism which they impart. 

The field of the short story is almost unlimited, both in 
range of subject-matter and method of treatment. The most 
successful stories of all times have always been those which 
appealed to the deep-seated emotions common to humanity, 
such as love, hate, jealousy, revenge, friendship, courage, 
devotion, self-sacrifice; or again, the appeal may lie in the 
type of character, the soldier, the beggar, the criminal, the 

athlete; and sometimes the appeal is in the effect only, for 
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example, humor, pathos, or horror. It is not unusual for 
writers to combine two or more of these motives. In the 
present volume nearly alL of the elements just mentioned 
may easily be detected, and readers will find it a pleasant 
exercise to note, after they have read a story, what effect 
has been produced upon them and how the author managed 
his material in order to secure it. 

At the present moment no form of writing is more in 
vogue than the short story. There is more and more of a 
tendency to place the emphasis on the short. Several 
reasons for this have already been indicated, but at least 
one other may be mentioned, imitation. Two of the foremost 
modern writers of the short story practiced the very short 
form — Maupassant and O. Henry — and they did it sur- 
passingly well. They followed Poe in pointing the way 
for the type of story that limited itself to the sharply-drawn 
photogra phic detail, and so successful were they that all 
tne world Seems inclined to follow them. Narrative art 
with them meant the focussing of the attention on some 
one character or some one trait or some one incident, 
by means of which they created the single impression 
sought. 

The modern devotion to hurry and speed has helped to 
popularize the very short form, and the newspapers and 
magazines are doing their best to foster this type. They 
prefer to print half a dozen stories by different authors 
rather than one or two longer ones which might actually 
have a higher claim to literary distinction. It is natural 
that an author can build better if he is not cramped for 
elbow-room, and this is exemplified by some of the older 
writers born before brevity became an altar on which all 
else must be sacrificed. Among them are such writers as 
Balzac in French, Pushkin, Turgenev, and Tolstoi in 
Russian. 
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II 

The Short Story of Antiquity 

I Of all the arts that of story-telling is surely the oldest. 
Long before the dawn of history primitive man must have 
found delight in talking about his success in the hunt or his 
prowess in the fight. His imagination soon taught him when J 
to drop superfluous facts and when to add details in order to 
make a good story. These early tales of adventure, doubt- ♦ 
less, were enriched by that element of wonder instilled in - 
the savage breast by the mysteries of a world which he could 
not explain but of which he nevertheless felt himself a part. 
In the course of time narratives of personal adventure tended 
to be combined with attempts to explain the powerful forces 
of nature, thereby helping to create the myth, the hero-tale, 
the legend, and the folk tale. These stories no doubt were 
crude and formless enough at first, but eventually were given 
some sort of rude shape by the professional story-teller who 
seems to have been common to all peoples and all literatures 
at some early stage in their development. Stories were told,i 
re-told, added to, remolded, handed down orally from one f 
generation to another, until at last the art of writing made it * 
possible to preserve them with a certain degree of per- 
manency. In some such way as this we may imagine the 
art of story-telling in its beginnings. 

Perhaps the oldest known short stories are those which 
have been preserved on the papyri of ancient Egypt, some of 
which have lately become accessible to English readers. 
One of these, The Shipwrecked Sailor, printed in Canby's 
Booh of the Short Story, dates back to the twenty-fifth 
century before our era, and may be the oldest short story in 
existence. The stories contained in the Arabian Nights 
are also very old, although their present form is compara- 
tJreljr modern. In ancient Hebrew Literature a number of 
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short stories may be found, including such fine examples as 
the Book of Ruth, and the Prodigal Son. 

In Greek and Roman literature there is very little that 
can properly be called prose fiction. In the history of 
Herodotus a number of anecdotes and stories are introduced, 
one of which at least might be called a short story. This is 
the story of Polycrates and his ring, in the third book. The 
existing synopses of the so-called lost Tales of Miletus 
indicate that these were stories written primarily to enter- 
tain, and the fact that they seem to have been popular sug- 
gests that there may have been other collections of which no 
trace exists. Of extant Greek stories the Fables of Aesop 
(sixth century, b. c.) are popular to this day. 

In Roman literature some of the best short stories are 
found among the poets, notably Ovid, who, in his Meta- 
morphoses, re- tells in sprightly fashion many of the old 
stories, the myths and legends, of both Greece and Rome, 
as well as stories whose origin was less remote. The more 
important Roman prose writers rarely introduced anything 
resembling the short story. Of the minor writers at least 
three may be mentioned, all of them belonging to the first 
century of our era. The first is Petronius Arbiter, whose 
Trimalchio's Dinner is readily accessible in Professor Peck's 
admirable translation. In the Nodes Atticae of Aulus 
Gellius is found that charming story, Androcles and the 
Lion. Probably the best short story in Latin is Cupid and 
Psyche, in the Metamorphoses of Apuleius. 

With the barbarian invasions of the fifth century and 
the consequent disintegration of the Roman Empire classical 
literature came to an end. For almost a thousand years the 
civilization of Europe was adjusting and readjusting itself 
to different modes and ideals of life, and it was not until about 
the end of the thirteenth century that forms of the short story 
began once more to receive special attention. Xs i&t *s> *&\^ 
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history of the short story is concerned the most significant 
work of the new era was the Gesta Romanorum (Deeds of 
the Romans), a collection of tales of all sorts from every 
imaginable source, written in Latin. This work became ex- 
ceedingly popular and was used as a source-book by the 
story-writers of the Middle Age and after. It also served 
to make more widespread the idea of gathering stories into 
collections. Often an added interest was given to these col- 
lections by linking the stories into a more or less connected 
series. This was especially true in Italy, the most famous 
example being the Decameron of Boccaccio (1313-1875). 
The scheme was also frequently employed in France, while 
in England it was adopted by Chaucer in The Canterbury 
Tales, and in America Longfellow used it in his Tales of a 
Wayside Inn. 

One of the most fascinating chapters in the history of 
story-telling is that which pertains to the literature of the 
Age of Romance. This connects itself particularly with 
France. There, as elsewhere, the earliest writing was in 
poetic form. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the 
troubadours went from place to place chanting their chan- 
sons de gestes, or songs of great deeds. Side by side with 
these were the fabliaux and the contes devots, both highly 
important in the rise and development of the short story. 
In the fabliaux of the Middle Ages the story is commonly 
of a humorous nature, depending upon a trick for its point. 
Their greatest significance lies in their realistic portrayal 
of the life of that day. The contes devots, as the name 
indicates, were of a religious nature, obviously didactic, and 
closely related to the allegories so popular at that time. 

But the importance of all these pales when placed in 
juxtaposition with the metrical romance proper. The 
chansons de gestes made at least some pretense to actual 
fact, and that constitutes their chief difference as far as 
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the material is concerned. The outstanding special char- 
acteristic of the metrical romance was the element of wonder. 
Absolutely nothing seems to have been barred which might 
help to secure the desired effect, in character, setting, and 
plot. There were stories of grim giants, horrible dragons, 
beautiful enchantresses, imprisoned damsels to be rescued, . 
enchanted castles, magicians, magic swords, and marvelous 
deeds involving superhuman strength and endurance. Ana- 
logues to this type of story may be found in nearly every 
great literature, but in the metrical romance there was some- 
thing more. This was the general attitude of chivalrv — 
an unselfish devotion to ideals. 

In all the more important countries of the continent there 
was a steady development of the short story,- especially in 
the Teutonic countries. In Germany the influence of France 
has always been marked ever since the days of the old 
metrical romance, and in the modern short story the Ger- 
mans followed in the wake' of the great French writers of 
the last century. In the Scandinavian countries there has 
been a more vigorous originality, so much so that the work 
of Bjornson (1832-1910) of Norway and Selma Lagerlbf 
of Sweden is known among English readers almost as well 
as the popular French stories, but the short story of Russia 
alone approaches that of France both in quantity and in 
the general high level of literary excellence. 

Ill 

Russia and tIie Russians 

Russian history had its beginnings in about the 9th cen- 
tury of the Christian era; at that time the Russians were 
a series of tribes occupying the central part of what is now 
Russia in Europe. Through numerous wars centuries ago, 
Russia conquered different nations or parts of nations 
and bound them to her politically \ \xsepst\sxk. xxsss*^ 
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these were the Poles, Bulgarians, Servians, and Bohemians. 
Like the Russians themselves, they all belong to that branch 
of the Ayran race called Slavs. The process of Russianizing 
these conquered peoples has been noticeably slow; in most 
crises they have insistently kept their own languages and 
habits and characteristics. The Finns retain their national 
vigor in language, literature, and government; the Ukrain- 
ians have never lost their Cossack longing for freedom, while 
the Poles stand out in history as a martyr race. Over all 
stood, until 1917, the autocratic government which itself 
had been the result of conquest and repeated attack from 
within and without. And all these phases of Russian his- 
tory — military, political, racial, linguistic, together with the 
incidental religious conflicts — have had a most intimate bear- 
ing upon the literature of the country. 

The Russians have never been so close to America , as 
have been the other great nations of Europe, Besides the 
difference in race (they are Slavs and we are of Teutonic 
origin), there is the difference in religion. They are Cath- 
olics, but belong to the Greek branch of the church, not 
the Roman; and the policy of the church in Russia was, 

v in the main, non-progressive, strikingly so in contrast with 
the remainder of continental Europe. Their religion went 
hand hi hand with a spirit of contentment and seclusiveness, 
cutting off all intercourse with other nations. Subservience 
to established authority both in church and state has been 
the hateful heritage of Russia. Only a few times prior to 
the nineteenth century were any definite attempts made to 
break through this seclusiveness ; the first in the early part 
of the eighteenth century by Peter the Great, and again, 
later in the same century, by Catherine II. Both of these 
attempts failed in their real object, but things were never 
again the same in the life and ideals of the people, for this 
touch with western civilization laid the foundation for mod- 
ern Russian thought and literature. 

In order thoroughly to understand Russia and the Rus- 

stens one other fact must be taken into con&Vdeta&on. — \te 
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society. On top has been a group of aristocrats, headed by 
the ruling house of Romanoff and backed by the majority 
of the landed proprietors. Lowest of all were the serfs, 
free only in that they could not be sold separate from the 
land which they occupied. Between these two extremes, to 
help complicate matters, was wedged a large body of 
Jews with few or no rights. A middle class was almost un- 
known. To the thinking Russian the problem of satisfac- 
torily readjusting these social conditions seemed hopeless. 

The serfs were finally emancipated in 1861, but only par- 
tial relief was afforded by this tardy move. There were 
few public schools, and these were kept under strict sur- 
veillance by the government. Violations of the rules under 
which the schools were allowed to exist were treated as polit- 
ical offenses, punishable by death or exile to Siberia. In- 
deed, the exile system as it existed up to the Revolution of 
1917 was the feature of Russian life best known to the out- 
side world, and a study of Russian literature only serves 
to accentuate its importance. 

These characteristics of Russian life must constantly be 
borne in mind by the student, for nearly everything which 
has been written in Russia is deeply tinged by one or more 
of these elements. And before condemning the bitterness, 
the gloom, and the apparent hopelessness ever present even 
in the best selection that can be made from Russian litera- 
ture, the reader must remember the traditions and history 
of the nation. 

IV 
Russian Literature 

The literature of Russia before the nineteenth century 
has but little interest for the foreigner. The early literature 
consists largely , of folk lore, some of which appears in 
the form of epics. Up to the twelfth century Kiev was 
the literary center of Russia, and at least two works, highly 
regarded by the Russians, belong to this period, The Chron- 
icle of Kiev, and The Raid of Prince Igor. \aa.Vet , ^«^v\M\^S- 
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conditions made Moscow the center of culture, a position 
long maintained ; even today it is still a city of schools and 
colleges. A third shift, again political, made Petrograd 
not only the political capital, but also the literary Mecca of 
all young and ambitious writers. 

Despite the closed door of Russia, outside influences 
crept in. The first great poet who showed marked prefer- 
ence for western ideas was Krylov (1769-1844). He very 
cleverly adapted fables of La Fontaine into Russian. Zhu- 
kovsky (1783-1858), the greatest literary figure of his day, 
was even more cosmopolitan. After the Napoleonic wars 
had made France and things French unpopular in Russia, 
many men of culture who had seen service in Germany 
opened the way for a second outside factor in the moderniz- 
ing of the literature. This tendency crystallized in Zhukov- 
sky, who made his readers familiar with German and Eng- 
lish masterpieces, among them Schiller's Maid of Orleans, 
and Gray's Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. The 
general tendency was always romantic. 

Before the nineteenth century there was no prose fiction 
in the Russian language. Pushkin (1799-1837) was pri- 
marily a poet, but in the last six years of his short life he 
wrote stories of such striking power that they retain their 
interest to this day. He possessed a brilliant imagination 
which tended to make him lean towards romanticism, but in 
his prose he was eager to present life and conditions in 
Russia as they actually were. He must always be men- 
tioned first among that remarkable group of story-writers 
who at last succeeded in making Russian literature of in- 
ternational consequence. 

There are several reasons for this rapid development of 
Russian literature in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The first has already been indicated, the closer touch with 
the ideals and standards of the more advanced nations of 
the continent and England. While the first great move- 
ment was in poetry, an age of prose soon followed. Ler- 
montov (1 81 4-1 841) wrote both prose fiction and poetry 
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aboux the same time that Gogol (1809-1852) was writing 
his stories, but the middle of the century was really an era 
of prose. It happened that Russian writers came into con- 
tact with outside impulses during the period when the Euro- 
pean novel was reaching its highest level and attaining a 
universal popularity of which the end is not yet. A notable 
group of critics completed the circle and in a remarkably 
short time a national literature was created. The most 
splendid achievement in this literature is undoubtedly its 
fiction. 

It is interesting to note that many of Russia's great lit- 
erary men belonged to the upper class of society; for ♦in- 
stance, Pushkin, Turgenev, and Tolstoi. It is equally 
interesting to see that none of them ever portrayed upper 
class life sympathetically. If portrayed at all it was in 
criticism, but it was more customary for these writers to 
take their characters from the middle and lower classes in 
order to show up the conditions of life in Russia. The pa- 
thetic stories, many of them hardly more than descriptive 
sketches of life as it was in Russia, served to keep the spirit 
of discontent and opposition in a warm glow. A considera- 
tion of this fact will go far in any effort to understand the 
Revolution of 1917 as well as the political and social chaos 
in which Russia finds itself in 1919. 

The trend and spirit of Russian fiction is indicated in the 
sketches of the authors whose work is included in this vol- 
ume as well as by the selections themselves. It will be 
noticed that most of the Russian novelists are also masters 
of the short story, a form more assiduously cultivated in 
Russia than the long novel. Some wrote short stories only, 
while others, more especially two of the greatest, Turgenev 
and Tolstoi, were at home in both. The third of the great 
group, Dostoevski, was at his best in the longer form, the 
3hort story being with him incidental. 

The further development of Russian fiction will be eagerly 
watched by those interested in this form of Hter&t\i*^ U^ 
to the present (1919) Russian fiction \vas ttfibgre& \» 'S^ 
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ideals of Gogol ; that is, it has always been grimly realistic, 
much of it repulsively so. But the reader must never forget 
the conditions under which the authors worked. They were 
hampered on all sides by strict censorship as well as by the 
deep pessimism natural to the Russian character. 

Of the writers whose work is here reproduced, Korolenko, 
Gorki, Andreev, and Kuprin are still living (1919). Other 
living novelists, like Potapenko, Goncharov, and Artsy- 
bashev, whom it was not possible to represent in this book, 
will also, no doubt, loom large after they become better 
known outside of Russia. Much of their work is not vet 
available in English, but the Great War, especially the Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1917, will, in all likelihood, create an 
urgent demand for the writings of contemporary Russian 
authors. 

RUSSIAN NAMES 

The spelling of Russian names adopted in this volume is 
the simplest recognized by current usage. With the aid of 
tjje following suggestions 1 no difficulty in pronunciation will 
be experienced. Letters not given in the list below are pro- 
nounced as in English. 

a as in father. ch as in church, 

e long as a in male. g as in game. (Never soft.) 

e short as in yet. s as in same. (Never as z in 
i as in machine maize.) 

o long as oa in broad. sh as in shot, 

o short as a in what. z as in zero. (Never ts.) 
u long as oo in pool. (Never 
as u in mule.) 

The names of the authors represented in this book are 
accented as follows: Pushkin, Gogol, Turgenev, Dos- 
toevski, Tofstoi, Garshin, Chekhov, Korolenko, Andreev, 
Gorki, Kuprin. 



1. Adapted from Briicfener's Literary History of Russia. 



PUSHKIN 

c (1799-1837) 

Alexander Sergieyich Pushkin was born in Moscow, 
June 7, 1799. Like Dumas, he had negro blood in his 
veins. He attended the Lyceum at Tsarkoe Selo, near 
Petrograd, but did not distinguish himself as a student. 
However, he took a lively interest in literature, especially 
poetry, his early favorite being Voltaire, followed by Byron, 
of whom he became passionately fond. Both ©f these poets 
he read in the original. While still a boy his unusual imag- 
inative gifts prompted him to write verse, and the encourage- 
ment he received stimulated him to continue writing poetry 
until it became his chief mode of expression. Even today 
Pushkin is looked up to by the Russians as their first great 
modern poet. 

After leaving school Pushkin obtained employment in the 
Foreign Office at Petrograd. The gay social life of the 
capital suited his temperament exactly, but he found time 
for other interests as well, including politics. At this time 
he took part in a strong liberal movement which was about 
to break out into one of the uprisings so common in Russian 
history, but Pushkin was saved from exile to Siberia by a 
transfer to the south of Russia just before the actual out- 
break. This enforced absence from the capital enabled 
him to turn his attention definitely to literature. 

The work of Pushkin falls into three great groups, and, 
considering that he died before he was thirty-eight, is re- 
markably large in volume. The first group consists of long 
narrative poems written in the manner of Byron, and shorter 
lyrics ; the second includes his dramatic writings — one. ^Wj «> 
Boris Godunov, being important; and \\ve \Xvvt^ ^w^avs^ ^ 
prbse stories. 
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Pushkin's prose was nearly all the product of the last six 
years of his life. Several of his stories are too long to be 
classed as short stories, notably The Captain's Daughter. 
The best in plot is The Snowstorm. The Queen of Spades 
is noted for its fantastic conception, while The Shot (printed 
in this volume) is conspicuous for its dramatic situation. 

In everything he wrote Pushkin showed great ease in ex- 
pression, a marvelous facility in invention, and the charm 
which comes from a strong imagination. Writing at a time 
when there were no fixed standards of taste or style in 
Russian literature, Pushkin's genius made him a pioneer 
among those who were struggling to create order out of 
chaos. Like the other Russian writers of the early part of 
the nineteenth century, he found, for the first time in Rus- 
sian history, inspiration in the literature of France and Ger- 
many, and was profoundly influenced by the romantic tenden- 
cies common to both the French and German literature 
of that time. Nevertheless, Pushkin always remained 
boldly original ; and in his stories he aimed at being realistic. 

Pushkin was an ardent patriot. Though a liberal in 
politics, he remained loyal to the throne, to the government, 
and to the church. His themes are always Russian. Though 
he was conversant with several languages much superior to 
the Russian of his day, he nevertheless believed in the possi- 
bilities of that language and never deviated from his set 
purpose of making it more flexible. In this he was happily 
successful. He believed in the simplicity of the language of 
the common people and his adherence to this ideal kept his 
style simple and pure, at the same time laying a secure 
foundation for his realism. He endeavored to make his 
characters act. and talk like real people in real life, and this 
gave his stories a charm that made them popular in his own 
day as well as ours. 

After Pushkin's return to Petrograd he once more became 
active in the social life of the city. In 1837 he became 
Ji??/?hcated in a serious quarrel leading to a duel. He fell, 
mortal/v wounded. 



THE SHOT * 

By ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 

We were stationed in the little town of N . The life 

of an officer in the army is well known. In the morning, drill 
and the riding^school ; dinner with the Colonel or at a Jewish 

restaurant; in the evening, punch and cards. In N 

there was not one open house, not a single marriageable girl. 
We used to meet in each other's rooms, where, except our 
uniforms, we never saw anything. 

One civilian only was admitted into our society. He was 
about thirty-five years of age, and therefore we looked upon 
him as an old fellow. His experience gave him great advan- 
tage over us, and his habitual taciturnity, stern disposition, 
and caustic tongue produced a deep impression upon our 
young minds. Some mystery surrounded his existence; he 
had the appearance of a Russian, although his name was a 
foreign one. He had formerly served in the Hussars, and 
with distinction. Nobody knew the cause that had induced 
him to retire from the service and settle in a wretched little 
village, where he lived poorly and, at the same time, extrava- 
gantly. He always went on foot, and constantly wore a 
shabby black overcoat, but the officers of our regiment were 
ever welcome "at his table. His dinners, it is true, never 
consisted of more than two or three dishes, prepared by a 
retired soldier, but the champagne flowed like water. No- 
body knew what his circumstances were, or what his income 
was, and nobody dared to question him about them. He had 
a collection of books, consisting chiefly of works on military 

1. Translated by John Cournos. 
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matters and a few novels. He willingly lent them to us to 
read, and never asked for them back ; on the other hand, he 
never returned to the owner the books that were lent to him. 
His principal amusement was shooting with a pistol. The 
walls of his room were riddled with bullets, and were as full 
of holes as a honeycomb. A rich collection of pistols was 
the only luxury in the humble cottage where he lived. The 
skill which he had acquired with his favorite weapon was 
simply incredible; and if he had offered to shoot a pear off 
somebody's forage-cap, not a man in our regiment would 
have hesitated to place the object upon his head. 

Our conversation often turned upon duels. Silvio — so I 
will call him — never joined in it. When asked if he had 
ever fought, he drily replied that he had ; but he entered into 
no particulars, and it was evident that such questions were 
not to his liking. We came to the conclusion that he had 
upon his conscience the memory of some unhappy victim of 
his terrible skill. Moreover, it never entered into the head of 
any of us to suspect him of anything like cowardice. There 
are persons whose mere look is sufficient to repel such a sus- 
picion. But an unexpected incident occurred which as- 
tounded us all. 

One day, about ten of our officers dined with Silvio. They 
drank as usual, that is to say, a great deal. After dinner we 
asked our host to hold the bank for a game at faro. 2 For a 
long time he refused, for he hardly ever played, but at last 
he ordered cards to be brought, placed half a hundred 
ducats 3 upon the table, and sat down to deal. We took our 
places round him, and the play began. It was Silvio's cus- 
tom to preserve a complete silence when playing. He never 
disputed, and never entered into explanations. If the 
punter 4 made a mistake in calculating, he immediately paid 

2. A gambling card game. 

3. A ducat is a gold coin worth about $2.25. 

4. One who stakes his money against the bank in faro. 
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him the difference or noted down the surplus. We were 
acquainted with this habit of his, and we always allowed him 
to have his own way; but among us on this occasion was an 
officer who had only recently been transferred to our regi- 
ment. During the course of the game, this officer absently 
scored one point too many. Silvio took the chalk and noted 
down the correct account according to his usual custom. The 
officer, thinking that he had made a mistake, began to enter 
into explanations. Silvio continued dealing in silence. The 
officer, losing patience, took the brush and rubbed out what 
he considered was wrong. Silvio took the chalk and cor- 
rected the score again. The officer, heated with wine, play, 
and the laughter of his comrades, considered himself grossly 
insulted, and in his rage he seized a brass candlestick from 
the table, and hurled it at Silvio, who barely succeeded in 
avoiding the missile. We were filled with consternation. 
Silvio rose, white with rage, and with gleaming eyes, said: 

"My dear sir, have the goodness to withdraw, and thank 
God that this has happened in my house." 

None of us entertained the slightest doubt as to what the 
result would be, and we already looked upon our new com- 
rade as a dead man. The officer withdrew, saying that he 
was ready to answer for his offense in whatever way the 
banker liked. The play went on for a few minutes longer, 
but feeling that our host was no longer interested in the 
game, we withdrew one after the other, and repaired to our 
respective quarters, after having exchanged a few words 
upon the probability of there soon being a vacancy in the 
regiment. 

The next day, at the riding-school, we were already asking 
each other if the poor lieutenant was still alive, when he him- 
self appeared among us. We put the same question to him, 
and he replied that he had not yet \veaicd ixom ^NSa. *W»». 
astonished us. We went to Silvio's Yvouse an& IwaAXa^^ 
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the courtyard shooting bullet after bullet into an ace pasted 
upon the gate. He received us as usual, but did not utter a 
word about the event of the previous evening. Three days 
passed, and the lieutenant was still alive. We asked each 
other in astonishment: "Can it be possible that Silvio is not 
going to fight ?" 

Silvio did not fight. He was satisfied with a very lame 
explanation, and became reconciled to his assailant. 

This lowered him very much in the opinion of all of our 
young fellows. Want of courage is the last thing to be par- 
doned by young men, who usually look upon bravery as the 
chief of all human virtues, and the excuse for every possible 
fault. But, by degrees, everything became forgotten, and 
Silvio regained his former influence. 

I alone could not approach him on the old footing. Being 
endowed by nature with a romantic imagination, I had be- 
come attached more than all the others to the man whose life 
was an enigma, and who seemed to me the hero of some mysr 
terious drama. He was fond of me ; at least, with me alone 
did he drop his customary sarcastic tone, and converse on 
different subjects in a simple and unusually agreeable man- 
ner. But after this unlucky evening, the thought that his 
honor had been tarnished, and that the stain had been 
allowed to remain upon it in accordance with his own wish, 
was ever present in my mind, and prevented my treating 
him as before. I was ashamed to look at him. Silvio was 
too intelligent and experienced not to observe this and 
guess the cause of it. This seemed to vex him; at least I 
observed once or twice a desire on his part to enter into an 
explanation with me, but I avoided such opportunities, and 
Silvio gave up the attempt. From that time forward I saw 
him only in the presence of my comrades, and our confiden- 
tial conversations came to an end. 

TJie Inhabitants of the capital, with minds occupied by so 
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many matters of business and pleasure, have no idea of the 
many sensations so familiar to the inhabitants of villages and 
small towns, as, for instance, the awaiting the arrival of the 
post. On Tuesdays and Fridays our regimental bureau 
used to be filled with officers: some expecting money, some 
letters, and others newspapers. The packets were usually 
opened on the spot, items of news were communicated from 
one to another, and the bureau used to present a very ani- 
mated picture. Silvio used to have his letters addressed to 
our regiment, and he was generally there to receive them. 

One day he received a letter, the seal of which he broke 
with a look of great impatience. As he read the contents, his 
eyes sparkled. The officers, each occupied with his own let- 
ters, did not observe anything. 

"Gentlemen," said Silvio, "circumstances demand my im- 
mediate departure ; I leave tonight. I hope that you will not 
refuse to dine with me for the last time. I shall expect you, 
too," he added, turning towards me. "I shall expect you 
without fail." 

With these words he hastily departed, and we, after agree- 
ing to meet at Silvio's, dispersed to our various quarters. 

I arrived at Silvio's house at the appointed time, and found 
nearly the whole regiment there. All his things were already 
packed; nothing remained but the bare, bullet-riddled walls. 
We sat down to table. Our host was in an excellent humor, 
and his gaiety was quickly communicated to the rest. Corks 
popped every moment, glasses foamed incessantly, and, with 
the utmost warmth, we wished our departing friend a pleas- 
ant journey and every happiness. When we rose from the 
table it was already late in the evening. After having wished 
everybody good-bye, Silvio took me by the hand and detained 
me j ust at the moment when I was preparing to depart. 

"I want to speak to you," he said in a low voice. 

I stopped behind. 
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The guests had departed, and we two were left^ alone. 
Sitting down opposite each other, we silently lit our pipes. 
Silvio seemed greatly troubled; not a trace remained of his 
former convulsive gaiety. The intense pallor of his face, his 
sparkling eyes, and the thick smoke issuing from his mouth, 
gave him a truly diabolical appearance. Several minutes 
elapsed, and then Silvio broke the silence. 

"Perhaps we shall never see each other again," said he; 
"before we part, I should like to have an explanation with 
you. You may have observed that I care very little for the 
opinion of other people, but I like you, and I feel that it 
would be painful to me to leave you with a wrong impression 
upon your mind." 

He paused, and began to knock the ashes out of his pipe. 
I sat gazing silently at the ground. 

"You thought it strange," he continued, "that I did not 

demand satisfaction from that drunken idiot R . You 

will admit, however, that having the choice of weapons, his 
life was in my hands, while my own was in no great danger. 
I could ascribe my forbearance to generosity alone, but I will 

not tell a lie. If I could have chastised R without the 

least risk to my own life, I should never have pardoned him." 

I looked at Silvio with astonishment. Such a confession 
completely astounded me. Silvio continued : 

"Exactly so: I have no right to expose myself to death. 
Six years ago I received a slap in £he face, and my enemy 
still lives." 

My curiosity was greatly excited. 

"Did you not fight with him?" I asked. "Circumstances 
probably separated you." 

"I did fight with him," replied Silvio; "and here is a 
souvenir of our duel." 

Silvio rose and took from a cardboard box a red cap with 
# g-o)d tassel and embroidery (what the French call a bonnet 
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de police) ; and he put it on — a bullet had passed through it 
about an inch above the forehead. 

"You know/' continued Silvio, "that I served in one of the 
Hussar regiments. My character is well-known to you: I 
am accustomed to taking the lead. From my youth this has 
been my passion. In our time dissoluteness was the fashion, 
and I was the most outrageous man in the army. We used to 
boast of our drunkenness: I beat in a drinking bout the 
famous Bourtsoff, 5 of whom Denis Davidoff 6 has sung- 
Duels in our regiment were constantly taking place, and in 
all of them I was either second or principal. My comrades 
adored me, while the regimental commanders, who were con- 
stantly being changed, looked upon me as a necessary evil. 

"I was calmly enjoying my reputation, when a young man 
belonging to a wealthy and distinguished family — I will not 
mention his name — joined our regiment. Never in my life 
have I met with such a fortunate fellow ! Imagine to your- 
self youth, wit, beauty, unbounded gaiety, the most reckless 
bravery, a famous name, untold wealth — imagine all these, 
and you can form some idea of the effect that he would be 
sure to produce among us. My supremacy was shaken. 
Dazzled by my reputation, he began to seek my friendship, 
but I received him coldly, and without the least regret he 
held aloof from me. I took a hatred to him. His success in 
the regiment and in the society of ladies brought me to the 
verge of despair. I began to seek a quarrel with him ; to my 
epigrams he replied with epigrams which always seemed to 
me more spontaneous and more cutting than mine, and which 
were decidedly more amusing, for he joked while I fumed. 
At last, at a ball given by a Polish landed proprietor, seeing 
him the object of the attention of all the ladies, and espe- 
cially of the mistress of the house with whom I was udoil 

5. A notorious cavalry officer. 

6. A minor Russian poet. 
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very good terms, I whispered some grossly insulting remark 
in his ear. He flamed up and gave me a slap in the face. 
We grasped our swords; the ladies fainted; we were sepa- 
rated ; and that same night we set out to fight. 

"The dawn was just breaking. I was standing at the 
appointed place with my three seconds. With inexplicable 
impatience I awaited my opponent. The spring sun rose, 
and it was already growing hot. I saw him coming in the 
distance. He was walking on foot, accompanied by one 
second. We advanced to meet him. He approached, holding 
his cap filled with black cherries. The seconds measured 
twelve paces for us. I had to fire first, but my agitation was 
so great that I could not depend upon the steadiness of my 
hand; and in order to give myself time to become calm, I 
ceded to him the first shot. My adversary would not agree 
to this. It was decided that we should cast lots. The first 
number fell to him, the constant favorite of fortune. He 
took aim, and his bullet went through my cap. It was now 
my turn. His life at last was in my hands ; I looked at him 
eagerly, endeavoring to detect if only the faintest shadow 
of uneasiness. But he stood in front of my pistol, picking 
out the ripest cherries from his cap and spitting out the 
stones, which flew almost as far as my feet. His indifference 
annoyed me beyond measure. 'What is the use/ thought I, 
'of depriving him of life, when he attaches no value whatever 
to it?' A malicious thought flashed through my mind. I 
lowered my pistol. 

" 'You don't seem to be ready for death just at present/ I 
said to him : 'you wish to have your breakfast ; I do not wish 
to hinder you/ 

" 'You are not hindering me in the least/ replied he. 
'Have the goodness to fire, or just as you please — the shot 
remains yours ; I shall always be ready at your service/ 

"I turned to the seconds, informing them that I had no 
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intention of firing that day, and with that the duel came to 
an end. 

"I resigned my commission and retired to this little place. 
Since then, not a day has passed that I have not thought of 
revenge. And now my hour has arrived." 

Silvio took from his pocket the letter that he had received 
that morning, and gave it to me to read. Someone (it seemed 
to be his business agent) wrote to him from Moscow, that a 
certain person was going to be married to a young and beau- 
tiful girl. 

"You can guess," said Silvio, "who the certain person is. 
I am going to Moscow. We shall see if he will look death in 
the face with as much indifference now, when he is on the eve 
of being married, as he did once with his cherries !" 

With these words, Silvio rose, threw his cap upon the floor, 
and began pacing up arid down the room like a tiger in his 
cage. . I had listened to him in silence; strange conflicting 
feelings agitated me. 

The servant entered and announced that the horses were 
ready. Silvio grasped my hand tightly, and we embraced 
each other. He seated himself in his telega, 7 in which lay 
two trunks, one containing his pistols, the other his effects. 
We said good-bye once more, and the horses galloped off. 

II 

Several years passed, and family circumstances com- 
pelled me to settle in the poor little village of M . Occu- 
pied with agricultural pursuits, I ceased not to sigh in secret 
for my former noisy and careless life. The most difficult 
thing of all was having to accustom myself to passing the 
spring and winter evenings in perfect solitude. Until the 
hour for dinner I managed to pass away the time somehow or 

7. A four-wheeled Russian vehicle. 
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other, talking with the bailiff, riding about to inspect the 
work, or going round to look at the new buildings; but as 
soon as it began to get dark, I positively did not know what 
to do with myself. The few books that I had found in the 
cupboards and storerooms, I already knew by heart. All 
the stories that my housekeeper Kirilovna could remember, 
I had heard over and over again. The songs of the peasant 
women made me feel depressed. I tried drinking spirits, 
but it made my head ache; and moreover, I confess I was 
afraid of becoming a drunkard from* mere chagrin, that is to 
say, the saddest kind of drunkard, of which I had seen many 
examples in our district. 

I had no near neighbors, except two or three topers, whose 
conversation consisted for the most part of hiccups and sighs. 
Solitude was preferable to their society. At last I decided to 
go to bed as early as possible, and to dine as late as possible ; 
in this way I shortened the evening and lengthened out the 
day, and I found that the plan answered very well. 

Four versts 8 from my house was a rich estate belonging to 

the Countess B ; but nobody lived there except the 

steward. The Countess had only visited her estate once, in 
the first year of her married life, and then she remained there 
no longer than a month. But in the second spring of my her- 
mitical life, a report was circulated that the Countess, with 
her husband, was coming to spend the summer on her estate. 
The report turned out to be true, for they arrived at the 
beginning of June. 

The arrival of a rich neighbor is an important event in the 
lives of country people. The landed proprietors and che 
people of their household talk about it for two months before- 
hand, and for three years afterwards. As for me, I must 
confess that the news of the arrival of a young and beaut 'ful 
neighbor affected me strongly. I burned with impatience to 

8. A verst is two-thirds of a mile. 
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see her, and the first Sunday after her arrival I set out after 

dinner for the village of A , to pay my respects to the 

Countess and her husband, as their nearest neighbor and 
most humble servant. 

A ldckey conducted me into the Count's study, and then 
went to announce me. The spacious apartment was fur- 
nished with every possible luxury. Around the walls were 
cases filled with books and surmounted by bronze busts; 
over the marble mantelpiece was a large mirror ; on the floor 
was a green cloth covered with carpets. Unaccustomed to 
1 luxury in my own poor corner, and not having seen the 
wealth of other people for a long time, I awaited the appear- 
ance of the Count with some little trepidation, as a suppliant 
from the provinces awaits the arrival of the minister. The 
door opened, and a handsome-looking man, of about thirty- 
two years of age, entered the room. The Count approached 
me with a frank and friendlv air. I endeavored to be self- 
possessed and began to introduce myself, but he anticipated 
me. We sat down. His conversation, which was easv and 
agreeable, soon dissipated my awkward bashfulness; and I 
was already beginnning to recover my usual composure, when 
the Countess suddenly entered, and I became more confused 
than ever. She was indeed beautiful. The Count presented 
me. I wished to appear at ease, but the more I tried to 
assume an air of unconstraint, the more awkward I felt. 
They, in order to give me time to recover myself and to 
become accustomed to my new acquaintances, began to talk 
id each other treating me as a good neighbor, and without 
ceremony. Meanwhile, I walked about the room, exam- 
ining the books and pictures. I am no judge of pictures, but 
oiie of them attracted my attention. It represented some 
view in Switzerland, but it was not the painting that struck 
me, but the circumstance that the canvas was shot through 
by two bullets, one planted just above the other. 
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"A good shot, that !" said I, turning to the Count. 

"Yes," replied he 4 "a very remarkable shot. ... Do you 
shoot well?" he continued. 

"Tolerably/' replied I, rejoicing that the conversation had 
turned at last upon a subject that was familiar to me. "At 
thirty paces I can manage to hit a card without fail, — I 
mean, of course, with a pistol that I am used to." 

"Really?" said the Countess, with a look of the greatest 
interest. "And you, my dear, could you hit a card at thirty 
paces ?" 

"Some day," replied the Count, "we will try. In my time 
I did not shoot badly, but it is now four years since I touched 
a pistol." 

"Oh!" I observed, "in that case, I don't mind laying a 
wager that Your Excellency will not hit the card at twenty 
paces*: the pistol demands practice every day. I know that 
from experience. In our regiment I was reckoned one of 
the best -shots. It once happened that I did not touch a 
pistol for a whole month, as I had sent mine to be mended ; 
and would you believe it, Your Excellency, the first time I 
began to shoot again, I missed a bottle four times in succes- 
sion at twenty paces ! Our. captain, a witty and amusing 
fellow, happened to be standing by, and he said to me : 'It is 
evident, my friend, that your hand will not lift itself against 
the bottle/ No, Your Excellency, you must not neglect to 
practice, or your hand will soon lose its cunning. The best 
shot that I ever met used to shoot at least three times every 
day before dinner. It was as much his custom to do this as 
it was to drink his daily glass of brandy." 

The Count and Countess seemed pleased that I had begun 
to talk. 

"And what sort of a shot was he?" asked the Count. 

"Well, it was this way with him, Your Excellency: if he 
saw a fly settle on the wall — you smile, Countess, but, before 
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Heaven, it is the truth. If he saw a fly, he would call out: 
'Kouzka, my pistol !' Kouzka would bring him a loaded pisj 
tol — bang! and the fly would be crushed against the wall." 

"Wonderful !" said the Count. "And what was his name ?" 

"Silvio, Your Excellency." 

"Silvio!" exclaimed the Count, starting up. "Did you 
know Silvio?" 

"How could I help knowing him, Your Excellency: we 
were intimate friends ; he was received in our regiment like 
a brother officer, but it is now five years since I had any 
tidings of him. Then Your Excellency also knew him?" 

"Oh, yes, I knew him very well. Did he ever tell you of 
one very strange incident in his life ?" 

"Does Your Excellency refer to the slap in the face that he 
received from some blackguard at a ball?" 

"Did he tell you the name of this blackguard ?" 

"No, Your Excellency, he never mentioned his name. . . . 
Ah! Your Excellency!" I continued, guessing the truth: 
"pardon me ... I did not know . . . could it really have 
been you ?" 

"Yes, I myself," replied the Count, with a look of extraor- 
dinary agitation; "and that bullet-pierced picture is a me- 
mento of our last meeting." 

"Ah, my dear," said the Countess, "for Heaven's sake, do 
not speak of that ; it would be too terrible for me to listen to." 

"No," replied the Count: "I will relate everything. He 
knows how I insulted his friend, and it is only right that he 
should know how Silvio revenged himself." 

The Count pushed a chair towards me, and with the live- 
liest interest I listened to the following story : 

"Five years ago I got married. The first month — the 
honeymoon — I spent here, in this village. To this house I 
am indebted for the happiest moments of my life, as well as 
for one of its most painful recollections. 
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"One evening we went otst together for a ride oa horse- 
hack. My wife'* horse became restive ; she grew frightened r 
gave the reins to me. and returned home on foot. 2 rode on 
before. In the courtyard I saw a traveling carriage, and I 
was told that in my study sat waiting for me a man, who 
would not give his name, bat who merely said that he had 
business with me. I entered the room and saw in the dark- 
ness a man, covered with dost and wearing a beard of several 
days' growth* He was standing there, near the fireplace- I 
approached him, trying to remember his features. 

" 'Yon do not recognize tat, Count?' said he, in a quiver- 
ing voice. 

" 'Silvio!' I cried, and I confess that I felt as if my hair 
hod suddenly stood on end. 

" 'Exactly/ continued he. 'There is a shot due to me, and 
f have come to discharge my pistol. Are you ready ?' 

"His pistol protruded from a side pocket. I measured 
twelve paces and took my stand there in that corner, begging 
liiin to fire quickly, before my wife arrived. He hesitated, 
and asked for a light. Candles were brought in. I closed 
the doors, gave orders that nobody was to enter, and again 
begged him to fire. He drew out his pistol and took aim. 
. . . I counted the seconds ... I thought of her. ... A 
terrible minute passed. Silvio lowered his hand. 

"'I regret/ said he, 'that the pistol is not loaded with 
cherry-stones . . . the bullet is heavy. It seems to me that 
this is not a duel, but a murder. I am not accustomed to 
taking aim at unarmed men. Let us begin all over again; 
we will cast lots as to who shall fire first/ 

"My head went round . . .1 think I raised some objection. 
... At last we loaded another pistol, and rolled up two 
pieces of paper. He placed these latter in his cap — the same 
through which I had once sent a bullet — and again I drew 
the first number. 
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" 'You are devilish lucky, Count/ said he, with a smile that 
I shall never forget. 

"I don't know what was the matter with me, or how it was 
that he managed to make me do it . . . but I fired and hit 
that picture." 

The Count pointed with his finger to the perforated pic- 
ture ; his face glowed like fire ; the Countess was whiter than 
her own handkerchief ; and I could not restrain an exclama- 
tion. 

"I fired/' continued the Count, "and, thank Heaven, 
missed my aim. Then Silvio ... at that moment he was 
really terrible . . . Silvio raised his hand to take aim at me. 
Suddenly the door opens, Masha 9 rushes into the room, and 
with a loud shriek throws herself upon my neck. Her pres- 
ence restored to me all my courage. i 

" 'My dear/ said I to her, 'don't you see that we are jok- 
ing? How frightened you are! Go and drink a glass of 
water and then come back to us ; I will introduce you to an 
old friend and comrade.' 

" Masha still doubted. 

" 'Tell me, is my husband speaking the truth ?' said she, 
turning to the terrible Silvio: 'is it true that you are only 
joking?' 

" 'He is always joking, Countess/ replied Silvio: 'once he 
gave me a slap in the face in a j oke ; on another occasion he 
sent a bullet through my cap in a joke; and just now, when 
he fired at me and missed me, it was all in a joke. And now 
I feel inclined for a joke.' 

"With these words he raised his pistol to take aim at me — 
right before her ! Masha threw herself at his feet. 

" 'Rise, Masha; are you not ashamed!' I cried in a rage: 
'and you, sir, will you cease to make fun of a poor woman? 
Will you fire or not?' 

9. A familiar name for Mary. 
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" I will not/ replied Silvio: *I am satisfied. I have seen 
your confusion, your alarm. I forced you to fire at me. 
That is sufficient. You will remember me. I leave you to 
your conscience/ 

"Then he turned to go, but pausing in the doorway, and 
looking at the picture that my shot had passed through, he 
fired at it almost without taking aim, and disappeared. My 
wife had fainted away ; the servants did not venture to stop 
him, the mere look of him filled them with terror. He went 
out upon the steps, called his coachman, and drove off before 
I could recover mvself." 

The Count was silent. In this way I learned the end of 
the story, whose beginning had once made such a deep im- 
pression upon me. The hero of it I never saw again. It is 
said that Silvio commanded a detachment of Hetairists 10 
during the revolt under Alexander Ipsilanti, 11 and that he 
was killed in the battle of Skoulana. 

10. Members of a secret society in Odessa, founded in 1814 to liberate 
Greece from the Turks. 

11. The leader of the Hetairists who started the war of Greek inde- 
pendence in 1821. 



GOGOL 

(1809-1852) 

Nicolai Vasilievich Gogol was born in 1809 in the 
Ukraine, or Little Russia, which is that part of Russia 
bordering on Poland. He was of Cossack origin. At the 
age of twenty he went to Petrograd as a government clerk, 
an experience which gave him the material for his best short 
story, The Cloak. He interested himself in dramatics and 
the study of history, but failing both as an actor and as a 
professor of history, he devoted himself to literature. 

His first success came from a series of short sketches 
describing realistically the life and the people of Little 
Russia, with all their peculiar customs and superstitions. 
Through his intense love for his native Ukraine he imparted 
an atmosphere of vigorous truthfulness both to these sketches 
and to his first long story, Taras Bulba, based upon the early 
history of the Cossacks. ""* 

His greatest work is Dead Souls — a long, rambling novel, 
poor in plot but rich in characterization. By means of some 
half dozen characters he gives a remorselessly vivid picture 
of various phases of Russian life, especially the general cor- 
ruption of officialdom and the conditions among the landed 
proprietors and the serfs. Pushkin is said to have exclaimed, 
when his friend read the opening chapters to him, "God! 
how miserable life is in Russia." 

Gogol wrote one successful play, Revisor (The Inspector- 
General). Its theme is similar to that of his stories. It is 
still popular on the European stage, and has been produced 
in English. 

Gogol is classed among the humorists of Russia, but his 
humor is of the grotesque type. He had a romanticjmagi- 
nattonTbut always-subordinated it to his desire -for realism. 
With a^emarkable gift for description he combined a weird 
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sort of pathos; and these attributes gave unique distinction 
to his style. The Cloak admirably exemplifies all these 
elements. It is a grim picture of one side of Russian life, 
pathetically humorous in spots, and yet tragically realistic. 
The theme is logically carried out to its bitter end. Through 
this story and Dead Souls Gogol made himself the father of 
Russian realism. Pushkin had aimed at realism by taking 
his characters from real life, but he nevertheless permitted his 
work to be colored by his romantic Jmagination. Gogol, on 
the other hand, never allowed his imagination to gloss over 
the stern realities of life as he saw it, focussing his attention 
on the life of the poor in their hopeless struggle with pov- 
erty. Both The Cloak and Dead Souls concern themselves 
with the tragedy of a man placed in a deadening environ- 
ment which he is unable to overcome, the resulting conflict 
leading to his undoing. This idea of fatalism pervades 
nearly all Russian fiction to this day. 

Gogol always took himself too seriously, and his later 
years were much embittered through illness and neglect. 
Always generous with the money derived from his royalties, 
he at last found himself in straitened circumstances. For 
a number of years he lived away from Russia in the vague 
hope of getting relief from the melancholia which accom- 
panied his disease, but he eventually returned to Moscow, 
where he died in 1852. On his tomb a quotation from his 
works is inscribed: "And I shall laugh with a bitter laugh." 



THE CLOAK* 

By NICOLAI GOGOL 

In the department of — but it is better not to mention the 
department. There is nothing more irritable than depart- 
ments, regiments, courts of justice, and, in a word, every 
branch of public service. Each individual attached to them 
nowadays thinks all society insulted in his person. Quite 
* Used by permission of P. F. Collier and Son. 
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recently a complaint was received from a justice of £he 
peace, in which he plainly demonstrated that all the imperial 
institutions were going to the dogs, and that the Czar's sacred 
name was being taken in vain ; and in proof he appended to 
the complaint a romance, in which the justice of the peace is 
made to appear about once in every ten lines, and sometimes 
in a drunken condition. Therefore, in order to avoid all 
unpleasantness, it will be better to designate the department 
in question as a certain 'department. 

So, in a certain department there was a certain official — 
not a very high one, it must be allowed — short of stature, 
somewhat pock-marked, red-haired, and short-sighted, with 
a bald forehead, wrinkled cheeks, and a complexion of the 
kind known as sanguine. The St. Petersburg climate was 
responsible for this. As for his official status, he was what is 
called a perpetual titular councilor, over which some writers 
make merry and crack their jokes, obeying the praiseworthy 
custom of attacking those who can not bite back. 

His family name was Bashmatchkin. This name is evi- 
dently derived from bashmak (shoe) ; but when, at what 
time, and in what manner, is not known. His father and 
grandfather, and all the Bashmatchkins, always wore boots, 
which only had new heels two or three times a year. His 
name was Akakiy Akakievitch. It may strike the reader as 
rather singular and far-fetched ; but he may rest assured that 
it was by no means far-fetched, and that the circumstances 
were such that it would have been impossible to give him 
any other. 

This was how it came about. 

Akakiy Akakievitch was born, if my memory fails me not, 
in the evening on the 23d of March. His mother, the wife 
of a Government official, and a very fine woman, made all 
due arrangements for having the child baptized. She was 
lying on the bed opposite the door; on her right stood the 
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godfather, Ivan Ivanovitch Erosljkin, a most estimable man, 
who served as presiding officer of the senate; and the god- 
mother, Anna Semenovna Byelobrushkova, the wife of an 
officer of the quarter, and a woman of rare virtues. They 
offered the mother her choice of three names, Mokiya, Sos- 
siya, or that the child should be called after the martyr 
Khozdazat. "No," said the good woman, "all those names 
are poor." In order to please her, they opened the calendar 
at another place; three more names appeared, Triphiliy, 
Dula, and Varakhasiy. "This is a judgment," said the old 
woman. "What names ! I truly never heard the like. Vara- 
dat or Varukh might have been borne, but not Triphiliy and 
Varakhasiy!" They turned to another page and found 
Pavsikakhiy and Vakhtisiy. "Now I see," said the old 
woman, "that it is plainly fate. And since such is the case, 
it will be better to name him after his father. His father's 
name was Akakiy, so let his son's be Akakiy, too." In this 
manner he became Akakiy Akakievitch. They christened 
the child, whereat he wept, and made a grimace, as though 
he foresaw that he was to be a titular councilor. 

In this manner did it all come about. We have mentioned 
it in order that the reader might see for himself that it was 
a case of necessity, and that it was utterly impossible to give 
him any other name. When and how he entered the depart- 
ment, and who appointed him, no one could remember. 
However much the directors and chiefs of all kinds were 
changed, he was always to be seen in the same place, the 
same attitude, the same occupation ; so that it was afterward 
affirmed that he had been born in undress uniform with a 
bald head. 

No respect was shown him in the department. The porter 
not only did not rise from his seat when he passed, but never 
even glanced at him, any more than if a fly had flown 
through the reception-room. His superiors treated him in 
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coolly despotic fashion. Some subchief would thrust a paper 
under his nose without so much as saying "Copy," or "Here's 
a nice, interesting affair," or anything else agreeable, as is 
customary among well-bred officials. And he took it, looking 
only at the paper, and not observing who handed it to him ; 
or whether he had the right to do so ; simply took it, and set 
about copying it. 

The young officials laughed at and made fun of him, so far 
as their official wit permitted; told in his presence various 
stories concocted about him, and about his landlady, an old 
woman of seventy ; declared that she beat him ; asked when 
the wedding was to be ; and strewed bits of paper over his 
head, calling them snow. But Akakiy Akakievitch answered 
not a word, any more than if there had been no one there 
besides himself. It even had no effect upon his work : amid 
all these annoyances he never made a single mistake in a 
letter. But if the j oking became wholly unbearable, as when 
they jogged his hand, and prevented his attending to his 
work, he would exclaim, "Leave me alone! Why do you 
insult me?" And there was something strange in the words 
and the voice in which they were uttered. There was in it 
something which moved to pity ; so much that one young man, 
a newcomer, who, taking pattern by the others, had per- 
mitted himself to make sport of Akakiy, suddenly stopped 
short, as though all about him had undergone a transforma- 
tion and presented itself in a different aspect. Some unseen 
force repelled him from the comrades whose acquaintance 
he had made, on the supposition that they were well-bred 
and polite men. Long afterward, in his gayest moments, 
there recurred to his mind the little official with the bald fore- 
head, with his heart-rending words, "Leave me alone ! Why 
do you insult me?" In these moving words, other words 
resounded — "I am thy brother." And the young man cov- 
ered his face with his hand ; and many a time afterward, in 
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the course of his life, shuddered at seeing how much inhu- 
manity there is in man, how much savage coarseness is con- 
cealed beneath delicate, refined worldliness, and even, O 
God ! in that man whom the world acknowledges as honor- 
able and noble. 

It would be 8ifficult to find another man who lived so en- 
tirely for his duties. It is not enough to say that Akakiy 
labored with zeal : no, he labored with love. In his copying 
he found a varied and agreeable employment. Enjoyment 
was written on his face: some letters were even favorites 
with him, and when he encountered these he smiled, winked, 
and worked with his lips, till it seemed as though each letter 
might be read in his face, as his p$n traced it. If his pay had 
been in proportion to his zeal, he would, perhaps, to his great 
surprise, have been made even a councilor of state. But he 
worked, as his companions, the wits, put it, like a horse in 
a mill. 

Moreover, it is impossible to say that no attention was paid 
to him. One director, being a kindly man, and desirous of 
rewarding him for his long service, ordered him to be given 
something more important than mere copying. So he was 
ordered to make a report of an already concluded affair to 
another department ; the duty consisting simply in changing 
the heading and altering a few words from the first to the 
third person. This caused him so much toil that he broke 
into a perspiration, rubbed his forehead, and finally said: 
"No, give me rather something to copy." After that they let 
him copy on forever. 

Outside this copying, it appeared that nothing existed for 
him. He gave no thought to his clothes ; his undress uniform 
was not green, but a sort of rusty-meal color. The collar was 
low, so that his neck, in spite of the fact that it was not long, 
seemed inordinately so as it emerged from it, like the necks 
of those plaster cats which wag their heads and are carried 
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about upon the heads of scores of image sellers. And some- 
thing was always sticking to his uniform, either a bit of hay 
or some trifle. Moreover, he had a peculiar knack, as he 
walked along the street, of arriving beneath a window just 
as all sorts of rubbish was being flung out of it; hence he 
always bore about on his hat scraps of melon rinds and other 
such articles. Never once in his life did he give heed to what 
was going on every day in the street ; while it is well known 
that his young brother officials train the range of their 
glances till they can see when any one's trouser-straps come 
undone upon the opposite sidewalks, which always brings a 
malicious smile to their faces. But Akakiy Akakievitch saw 
in all things the clean, even strokes of his written lines ; and 
only when a horse thrust his nose, from some unknown quar- 
ter, over his shoulder, and sent a whole gust of wind down 
his neck from his nostrils, did he observe that he was not in 
the middle of a page, but in the middle of the street. 

On reaching home he sat down at once at the table, supped 
his cabbage-soup up quickly, and swallowed a bit of beef 
with onions, never noticing their taste, and gulping down 
everything with flies and anything else which the Lord hap- 
pended to send at the moment. His stomach filled, he rose 
from the table and copied papers which he had brought 
home. If there happened to be none, he took copies for him- 
self, for his own gratification, especially if the document was 
noteworthy, not on account of its style, but of its being ad- 
dressed to some distinguished person. 

Even at the hour when the gray St. Petersburg sky had 
quite disappeared, and all the official world had eaten or 
dined, each as he could, in accordance with the salary he re- 
ceived and his own fancy; when all were resting from the 
departmental jar of pens, running to and fro from their cwn 
and other people's indispensable occupations, and from all 
the work that an uneasy man makes willingly for himself, 
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rather than what is necessary ; when officials hasten to dedi- 
cate to pleasure the time which is left to them, one bolder 
than the rest going to the theater; another into the street, 
looking under all the bonnets ; another wasting his evening in 
compliments to some pretty girl, the star of a small official 
circle ; another — and this is the common case of all — visiting 
his comrades on the fourth or third floor, in two small rooms 
with an anteroom or kitchen, and some pretensions to fash- 
ion, such as a lamp or some other trifle, which has cost many 
a sacrifice of dinner or pleasure trip ; in a word, at the hour 
when all officials disperse among the contracted quarters of 
their friends, to play whist as they sip their tea from glasses 
with a copeck's x worth of sugar, smoke long pipes, relate at 
times some bits of gossip which a Russian man can never, 
under any circumstances, refrain from, and, when there is 
nothing else to talk of, repeat eternal anecdotes about the 
commandant to whom thev had sent word that the tails of the 
horses on the Falconet Monument had been cut off, when all 
strive to divert themselves, Akakiy Akakievitch indulged in 
no kind of diversion. No one could ever say that he had seen 
him at any kind of evening party. Having written to his 
heart's content, he lay down to sleep, smiling at the thought 
of the coming day — of what God might send him to copy on 
the morrow. 

Thus flowed on the peaceful life of the man, who, with a 
salary of four hundred rubles, 2 understood how to be con- 
tent with his lot; and thus it would have continued to flow 
on, perhaps, to extreme old age were it not that there are 
various ills strewn along the path of life for titular councilors 
as well as for private, actual, court, and every other species of 
councilor, even for those who never give any advice or take 
any themselves. 

1. A copeck is now worth about half a cent. 

2. A ruble is equal in value to about fifty cents. 
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There exists in St. Petersburg a powerful foe of all who 
receive a salary of four hundred rubles a year, or there- 
abouts. This foe is no other than the northern cold, although 
it is said to be very healthful. At nine o'clock in the morning, 
at the very hour when the streets are filled with men bound 
for the various official departments, it begins to bestow such 
powerful and piercing nips on all noses impartially that the 
poor officials really do not know what to do with them. At 
an hour when the foreheads of even those who occupy exalted 
positions ache with the cold, and tears start to their eyes, the 
poor titular councilors are sometimes quite unprotected. 
Their only salvation lies in traversing as quickly as possible, 
in their thin little cloaks, five or six streets, and then warm- 
ing their feet in the porter's room, and so thawing all their 
talents and qualifications for official service which had be- 
come frozen on the way. 

Akakiy Akakievitch had felt for some time that his back 
and shoulders suffered with peculiar poignancy in spite of 
the fact that he tried to traverse the distance with all possible 
speed. He began finally to wonder whether the fault did not 
lie in his cloak. He examined it thoroughly at home, and dis- 
covered that in two places, namely, on the back and shoul- 
ders, it had become thin as gauze ; the cloth was worn to such 
a degree that he could see through it, and the lining had 
fallen into pieces. You must know that Akakiy Akakievitch's 
cloak served as an object of ridicule to the officials ; they even 
refused it the noble name of cloak, and called it a cape. In 
fact, it was of singular make ; its collar diminishing year by 
year, but serving to patch its other parts. The patching did 
not exhibit great skill on the part of the tailor, and was, in 
fact, baggy and ugly. Seeing how the matter stood, Akakiy 
Akakievitch decided that it would be necessary to take the 
cloak to Petrovitch, the tailor, who lived somewhere on the 
fourth floor, up a dark staircase, and who, in spite of his hav- 
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ing but one eye, and pock-marks all over his face, busied 
himself in repairing the trousers and coats of officials and 
others ;*that is to say, when he was sober, and not nursing 
some other scheme in his head. 

It is not necessary to say much about this tailor; but as it 
is the custom to have the character of each personage in a 
novel clearly defined, there is no help for it, so here is.Petro- 
vitch the tailor. At first he was called only Grigoriy, and 
was some gentleman's serf; he commenced calling himself 
Petrovitch from the time when he received his free papers, 
and further began to drink heavily on all holidays, at first 
on the great ones, and then on all church festivals without 
discrimination, wherever a cross stood in the calendar. On 
this point he was faithful to ancestral custom; and when 
quarreling with his wife he called her a low female and a 
German. As we have mentioned his wife, it will be necessary 
to say a word or two about her. Unfortunately, little is 
known of her beyond the fact that Petrovitch has a wife, who 
wears a cap and a dress, but can not lay claim to beauty ; at 
least, no one but the soldiers of the guard even looked under 
her cap when they met her. 

Ascending the staircase which led to Petrovitch's room — 
which staircase was all soaked with dishwater and reeked 
with the smell of spirits which affects the eyes, and is an 
inevitable adjunct to all dark stairways in St. Petersburg 
houses — ascending the stairs, Akakiy Akakievitch pondered 
how much Petrovitch would ask, and mentally resolved not 
to give more than two rubles. The door was open; for the 
mistress, in cooking some fish, had raised such a smoke in the 
kitchen that not even the beetles were visible. Akakiy 
Akakievitch passed through the kitchen unperceived, even by 
the housewife, and at length reached a room where he beheld 
Petrovitch seated on a large unpainted table, with his legs 
tucked under him like a Turkish pasha. His feet were bare, 
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after the fashion of tailors as they sit at work; and the first 
thing which caught the eye was his thumb, .with a deformed 
nail thick and strong as a turtle's shell. About Petrovitch's 
neck hung a skein of silk and thread, and upon his knees lay 
some old garment. He had been trying unsuccessfully for 
three minutes to thread his needle, and was enraged at the 
darkness and even at the thread, growling in a low voice, 
"It won't go through, the barbarian! You pricked me, you 
rascal !" 

Akakiy Akakievitch was vexed at arriving at the precise 
moment when Petrovitch was angry ; he liked to order some- 
thing of Petrovitch when the latter was a little downhearted, 
or, as his wife expressed it, "when he had settled himself 
with brandy, the one-eyed devil!" Under such circum- 
stances, Petrovitch generally came down in his price very 
readily, and even bowed and returned thanks. Afterward, 
to be sure, his wife would come, complaining that her hus- 
band was drunk, and so had fixed the price too low; but if 
only a ten-copeck piece were added, then the matter was set- 
tled. But now it appeared that Petrovitch was in a sober 
condition, and therefore rough, taciturn, and inclined to 
demand, Satan only knows what price. Akakiy Akakievitch 
felt this, and would gladly have beat a retreat ; but he was in 
for it. Petrovitch screwed up his one eye very intently at 
him, and Akakiv Akakievitch involuntarilv said: "How do 
you do, Petrovitch?" 

"I wish you a good morning, sir/' said Petrovitch, squint- 
ing at Akakiy Akakievitch's hands, to see what sort of booty 
he had brought. 

"Ah ! I — to you, Petrovitch, this — " It must be known 
that Akakiy Akakievitch expressed himself chiefly by prepo- 
sitions, adverbs, and scraps of phrases which had no meaning 
whatever. If the matter was a very difficult one, he had a 
habit of never completing his sentences ; so that frequently, 
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having begun a phrase with the words, "This, in fact, is 
q U ite — " he forgot to go on, thinking that he had already- 
finished it. 

"What is it?" asked Petrovitch, and with his one eye 
scanned Akakievitch's whole uniform from the collar down' 
to the cuffs, the back, the tails, and the buttonholes, all of 
which were well known to him, since they were his own 
handiwork. Such is the habit of tailors ; it is the first thing 
they do on meeting one. 

"But I, here, this — Petrovitch — a cloak, cloth — here you 
see, everywhere, in different places, it is quite strong — it is 
a little dusty, and looks old, but it is new, only here in one 
place it is a little — on the back, and here on one of the 
shoulders, it is a little worn, yes, here on this shoulder it is 
a little — do you see ? that is all. And a little work — " 

Petrovitch took the cloak, spread it out, to begin with, on 
the table, looked hard at it, shook his head, reached out his 
hand to the window-sill for his snuff-box, adorned with the 
portrait of some general, though what general is unknown, 
for the place where the face should have been had been 
rubbed through by the finger, and a square bit of paper had 
been pasted over it. Having taken a pinch of snuff, Petro- 
vitch held up the cloak, and inspected it against the light, and 
again shook his head. Then he turned it, lining upward, 
and shook his head once more. After which he again lifted 
the general-adorned lid with its bit of pasted paper, and, 
having stuffed his nose with snuff, closed and put away the 
snuff-box, and said finally, "No, it is impossible to mend it ; 
it's a wretched garment!" 

Akakiy Akakievitch's heart sank at these words. 

"Why is it impossible, Petrovitch?" he said, almost in the 
pleading voice of a child ; "all that ails it is that it is worn 
at the shoulders. You must have some pieces — " 

"Yes, patches could be found, patches are easily found," 
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said Petrovitch, "but there's nothing to sew them to. The 
thing is completely rotten ; if you put a needle to it — see, it 
will give way." 

"Let it give way, and you can put on another patch at 
once." 

"But there is nothing to put the patches on to; there's 
no use in strengthening it; it is too far gone. It's lucky 
that it's cloth; for, if the wind were to blow, it would fly 
awav." 

"Well, strengthen it again. How this, in fact?" 

"No," said Petrovitch decisively, "there is nothing to be 
done with it. It's a thoroughly bad j ob. You'd better, when 
the cold winter weather comes on, make yourself some gaiters 
out of it, because stockings are not warm. The Germans 
invented them in order to make more money." Petrovitch 
loved, on all occasions, to have a fling at the Germans. "But 
it is plain you must have a new cloak." 

At the word "new," all grew dark before Akakiy Akakie- 
vitch's eyes and everything in the room began to whirl round. 
The only thing he saw clearly was the general with the paper 
face on the lid of Petrovitch's snuff-box. "A new one?" 
said he, as if still in a dream: "why, I have no money for 
that." 

"Yes, a new one," said Petrovitch, with barbarous com- 
posure. 

"Well, if it came to a new one, how it?" 

"You mean how much would it cost?" 
Tes." 

'Well, you would have to lay out a hundred and fifty or 
more," said Petrovitch, and pursed up his lips significantly. 
He liked to produce powerful effects, liked to stun utterly 
and suddenly^pind then to glance side wise to see what face 
the stunned person would put on the matter. 

"A hundred and fifty rubles for a cloak!" shrieked poor 
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Akakiy Akakievitch, perhaps for the first time in his life, for 
his voice had always been distinguished for softness. 

"Yes, sir/' said Petrovitch, "for any kind of cloak. If you 
have a marten fur on the collar, or a silk-lined hood, it will 
mount up to two hundred." 

"Petrovitch, please," said Akakiy Akakievitch in a be- 
seeching tone, not hearing, and not trying to hear, Petro- 
vitch's words, and disregarding all his "effects," "some 
repairs, in order that it may wear yet a little longer." 

"No, it would only be a waste of time and money," said 
Petrovitch; and Akakiy Akakievitch went away after these 
words, utterly discouraged. But Petrovitch stood for some 
time after his departure, with significantly compressed lips, 
and without betaking himself to his work, satisfied that he 
would not be dropped, and an artistic tailor employed. 

Akakiy Akakievitch went out into the street as if in a 
dream. "Such an affair!" he said to himself: "I did not 
think it had come to — " and then after a pause he added: 
"Well, so it is ! see what it has come to at last ! and I never 
imagined that it was so!" Then followed a long silence, 
after which he exclaimed : "Well, so it is ! see what already 
— nothing unexpected that it would be nothing — what a 
strange circumstance !" So saying, instead of going home, 
he went in exactly the opposite direction without himself 
suspecting it. On the way a chimney-sweep bumped up 
against him and blackened his shoulder, and a whole hatful 
of rubbish landed on him from the top of a house which was 
building. He did not notice it ; and only when he ran against 
a watchman, who, having planted his halberd beside him, 
was shaking some snuff from his box into his horny hand, did 
he recover himself a little, and that because the watchman 
said, "Why are you poking yourself into a man's very face ? 
Haven't you the pavement?" This caused him to look about 
him, and turn toward home. 
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There only he finally began to collect his thoughts and to 
survey his position in its clear and actual light, and to argue 
with himself,. sensibly and frankly, as with a reasonable 
friend, with whom one can discuss private and personal mat- 
ters. "No," said Akakiy Akakievitch, "it is impossible to 
reason with Petrovitch now; he is that — evidently his wife 
has been beating him. I'd better go to him on Sunday morn- 
ing ; after Saturday night he will be a little cross-eyed and 
sleepy, for he will want to get drunk, and his wife won't give 
him any money ; and at such a time a ten-kopeck piece in his 
hand will — he will become more fit to reason with, and then 
the cloak, and that — " Thus argued Akakiy Akakievitch 
with himself, regained his courage, and waited until the 
first Sunday, when, seeing from afar that Petrovitch's wife 
had left the house, he went straight to him. 

Petrovitch's eye was, indeed, very much askew after Sat- 
urday : his head drooped and he was very sleepy ; but for all 
that, as soon as he knew what it was a question of, it seemed 
as though Satan jogged his memory. "Impossible," said he ; 
"please to order a new one." Thereupon Akakiy Akakievitch 
handed over the ten-copeck piece. "Thank you, sir; I will 
drink your good health," said Petrovitch; "but as for the 
cloak, don't trouble yourself about it ; it is good for nothing. 
I will make you a capital new one, so let us settle about it 
now." 

Akakiy Akakievitch was still for mending it; but Petro- 
vitch would not hear of it, and said: "I shall certainly have 
to make you a new one, and you may depend upon it that I 
shall do my best. It may even be, as the fashion goes, that 
the collar can be fastened by silver hooks under a flap." 

Then Akakiy Akakievitch saw that it was impossible to 
get along without a new cloak, and his spirit sank utterly. 
How, in fact, was it to be done? Where was the money to 
come from ? He might, to be sure, depend, in part, upon his 
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into the street he must walk as lightly as he could, and as 
cautiously, upon the stones, almost upon tiptoe, in order not 
to wear his heels down in too short a time ; he must give the 
laundress as little to wash as possible; and, in order not 
to wear out his clothes, he must take them off as soon as he 
got home, and wear only his cotton dressing-gown, which had 
been long and carefully saved. 

To tell the truth, it was a little hard for him at first to ac- 
custom himself to these deprivations; but he got used to 
them at length, after a fashion, and all went smoothly. He 
even got used to being hungry in the evening, but he made up 
for it by treating himself, so to say, in spirit, by bearing ever 
in mind the idea of his future cloak. From that time forth 
his existence seemed to become, in some way, fuller, as if 
he were married, or as if some other man lived in him, as if, 
in fact, he were not alone, and some pleasant friend had con- 
sented to travel along life's path with him, the friend being 
no other than the cloak, witli thick wadding and a strong lin- 
ing incapable of wearing out. He became more lively, and 
even his character grew firmer, like that of a man who has 
made up his mind and set himself a goal. From his face and 
gait, doubt and indecision, all hesitating and wavering traits, 
disappeared of themselves. Fire gleamed in his eyes, and 
occasionally the boldest and most daring ideas flitted through 
his mind ; why not, for instance, have marten fur on the col- 
lar? The thought of this almost made him absent-minded. 
Once, in copying a letter, he nearly made a mistake, so that 
he exclaimed almost aloud, "Ugh !" and crossed himself. 
Once in the course of. every month he had a conference with 
Petrovitch on the subject of the cloak, where it would be 
better to buy the cloth, and the color, and the price. He al- 
ways returned home satisfied, though troubled, reflecting that 
the time would come at last when it could all be bought, and 
then the cloak made. 
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The affair progressed more briskly than he had expected. 
Far beyond all his hopes, the director awarded neither forty 
nor forty-five rubles for Akakiy Akakievitch's share, but 
sixty. Whether he suspected that Akakiy Akakievitch 
needed a cloak, or whether it was merely chance; at all 
events, twenty extra rubles were by this means provided. 
This circumstance hastened matters. Two or three months 
more of hunger and Akakiy Akakievitch had accumulated 
about eighty rubles. His heart, generally so quiet, began to 
throb. On the first possible day he went shopping in com- 
pany with Petrovitch. They bought some very good cloth, 
and at a reasonable rate, too, for they had been considering 
the matter for six months, and rarely let a month pass with- 
out their visiting the shops to inquire prices. Petrovitch him- 
self said that no better cloth could be had. For lining, they se- 
lected a cotton stuff, but so firm and thick that Petrovitch 
declared it to be better than silk, and even prettier and more 
glossy. They did not buy the marten fur because it was, in 
fact, dear, but in its stead they picked out the very best of 
catskin which could be found in the shop, and which might, 
indeed, be taken for marten at a distance. 

Petrovitch worked at the cloak two whole weeks, for there 
was a great deal of quilting; otherwise it would have been 
finished sooner. He charged twelve rubles for the job; it 
could not possibly have been done for less. It was all sewed 
with silk, in small, double seams ; and Petrovitch went over 
each seam afterward with his own teeth. 

It was — it is difficult to say precisely on what day, but 
probably the most glorious one in Akakiy Akakievitch's life, 
when Petrovitch at length brought home the cloak. He 
brought iti in the morning, before the hour when it was neces- 
sary to start for the department. Never did a cloak arrive so 
exactly in the nick of time, for the severe cold had set inT 
and it seemed to threaten to increase. P eVxoV\\.^\v Vtwvj^A\\. 
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the cloak himself as befits a good tailor. On his countenance 
was a significant expression, such as Akakiy Akakievitch had 
never beheld there. He seemed fully sensible that he had 
done no small deed, and crossed, a gulf separating tailors who 
only put in linings and execute repairs from those who make 
new things. He took the cloak out of the pocket-handker- 
chief in which he had brought it. The handkerchief was 
fresh from the laundress, and he put it in his pocket for use. 
Taking out the cloak, he gazed proudly at it, held it up with 
both hands, and flung it skilfully over the shoulders of 
Akakiy Akakievitch. Then he pulled it and fitted it down 
behind with his hand, and he draped it around Akakiy 
Akakievitch without buttoning it. Akakiy Akakievitch, like 
an experienced man, wished to try the sleeves. Petrovitch 
helped him on with them, and it turned out that the sleeves 
were satisfactory also. In short, the cloak appeared to be 
perfect and most seasonable. Petrovitch did not neglect to 
observe that it was only because he lived in a narrow street, 
and had no signboard, and had known Akakiy Akakievitch 
so long, that he had made it so cheaply; but that if he had 
been in business on the Nevsky Prospect he would have 
charged seventy-five rubles for the making alone. Akakiy 
Akakievitch did not care to argue this point with Petrovitch. 
He paid him, thanked him, and set out at once in his new 
cloak for the department. Petrovitch followed him, and, 
pausing in the street, gazed long at the cloak in the distance, 
after which he went to one side expresssly to run through a 
crooked alley and emerge again into the street beyond to 
gaze once more upon the cloak from another point, namely, 
directly in front. 

Meantime Akakiy Akakievitch went on in holiday mood. 
He was conscious, every second of the time, that he had a 
new cloak on his shoulders; and several times he laughed 
with internal satisfaction. In fact, tturre vj^ts. \?«<2> *&x«ftr 
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tages: one was its warmth, the other its beauty. He saw 
nothing of the road, but suddenly found himself at the de- 
partment. He took off his cloak in the anteroom, looked it 
over carefully, and confided it to the especial care of the 
attendant. It is impossible to say precisely how it was that 
every one in the department knew at once that Akakiy 
Akakievitch had a new cloak, and that the "cape" no longer 
existed. All rushed at the same moment into the anteroom, 
to inspect it. They congratulated him and said pleasant 
things to him, so that he began at first to smile and then to 
grow ashamed. When all surrounded him and said that the 
new cloak must be "christened/ ' and that he must give a 
whole evening at least to this, Akakiy Akakievitch lost his 
head completely, and did not know where he stood, what to 
answer, or how to get out of it. He stood blushing all over 
for several minutes, and was on the point of assuring them 
with great simplicity that it was not a new cloak, that it was 
so and so, that it was in fact the old "cape." 

At length one of the officials, a subchief probably, in order 
to show that he was not at all proud, and on good terms with 
his inferiors, said : "So be it, only I will give the party in- 
stead of Akakiy Akakievitch ; I invite you all to tea with me 
tonight; it happens quite a propos, as it is my name-day." 3 
The officials naturally at once offered the subchief their con- 
gratulations, and accepted the invitation with pleasure. 
Akakiy Akakievitch would have declined, but all declared 
that it was discourteous, that it was simply a sin and a shame, 
and that he could not possibly refuse. Besides, the notion 
became pleasant to him when he recollected that he should 
thereby have a chance of wearing his new cloak in the even- 
ing also. 

That whole day was truly a most triumphant festival day 
for Akakiy Akakievitch. He returned home in the most 

3. The day of the saint after whom a person is named. 
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happy frame of mind, took off his cloak, and hung it care- 
fully on the wall, admiring afresh the cloth and the lining. 
Then he brought out his old, worn-out cloak for comparison. 
He looked at it and laughed, so vast was the difference. And 
long after dinner he laughed again when the condition of the 
"cape" recurred to his mind. He dined cheerfully, and after 
dinner wrote nothing, but took his ease for a while on the 
bed, until it got dark. Then he dressed himself leisurely, 
put on his cloak, and stepped out into the street. Where the p 
host lived, unfortunately, we can not say; our memory 
begins to fail us badly; and the houses and streets in St. 
Petersburg have become so mixed up in our head that it is 
very difficult to get anything out of it again in proper form. 
This much is certain, that the official lived in the best part 
of the city ; and, therefore, it must have been anything but 
near to Akakiy Akakievitch's residence. Akakiy Akakie- 
vitch was first obliged to traverse a kind of wilderness of 
deserted, dimly lighted streets ; but in proportion as he ap- 
proached the official's quarter of the city the streets became 
more lively, more populous, more brilliantly illuminated. 
Pedestrians began to appear; handsomely dressed ladies 
were more frequently encountered; the men had otter-skin 
collars to their coats; peasant wagoners, with their grate- 
like sledges stuck over with brass-headed nails, became 
rarer; while, on the other hand, more and more drivers in 
red velvet caps, lacquered sledges, and bear-skin coats be- 
gan to appear, and carriages with rich hammercloths flew 
swiftly through the streets, their wheels crunching the snow. 
Akakiy Akakievitch gazed upon all this as upon a novel 
sight. He had not been in the streets during the evening for 
years. He halted out of curiosity before a shop-window, to 
look at a picture representing a handsome woman, who had 
thrown off her shoe, thereby baring her whole foot in a very 
pretty way; while behind her the head of a man with 
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whiskers and a handsome mustache peeped through the door- 
way of another room. Akakiy Akakievitch shook his head 
and laughed, and then went on his way. Why did he laugh ? 
Either because he had met with a thing utterly unknown, but 
for which every one cherishes, nevertheless, some sort of 
feeling; or else he thought, like many officials, as follows: 
"Well, those French! What is to be said? If they do go 
in anything of that sort, why — " But possibly he did not 
think at all. 

Akakiy Akakievitch at length reached the house in which 
the subchief lodged. The subcjhief lived in fine style; the 
staircase was lit by a lamp, his apartment being on the sec- 
ond floor. On entering the vestibule, Akakiy Akakievitch 
beheld a whole row of goloshes 4 on the floor. Among them, 
in the center of the room, stood a samovar, 5 or tea urn, 
humming and emitting clouds of steam. On the walls hung 
all sorts of coats and cloaks, among which there were even 
some with beaver collars or velvet facings. Beyond, the 
buzz of conversation was audible, and became clear and 
loud when the servant came out with a trayful of empty 
glasses, cream jugs, and sugar bowls. It was evident that 
the officials had arrived long before, and had already finished 
their first glass of tea. 

Akakiy Akakievitch, having hung up his own cloak, en- 
tered the inner room. Before him all at once appeared 
lights, officials, pipes, and card tables; and he was 
bewildered by a sound of rapid conversation rising from all 
the tables, and the noise of moving chairs. He halted very 
awkwardly in the middle of the room, wondering what he 
ought to do! But they had seen him. They received him 
with a shout, and all thronged at once into the anteroom, 
and there took another look at his cloak. Akakiy Akakie- 

4. Rubber over-pho«»s. 

r>. A tea-urn in which the water is kept hot by charcoal. 
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vitch, although somewhat confused, was frank-hearted, and 
could not refrain from rejoicing when he saw how they 
praised his cloak. Then, of course, they all dropped him 
and his cloak, and returned, as was proper, to the tables set 
out for whist. 

All this, the noise, the talk, and the throng of people, was 
rather overwhelming to Akakiy Akakievitch. He simply 
did not know where he stood, or where to put his hands, his 
feet, and his whole body. Finally he sat down by the play- 
ers, looked at the cards, gazed at the face of one and another, 
and after a while began to gape, and to feel that it was 
wearisome, the more so as the hour was already long past 
when he usually went to bed. He wanted to take leave of 
the host ; but they would not let him go, saying that he must 
not fail to drink a glass of champagne, in honor of his new 
garment. In the course of an hour, supper, consisting of 
vegetables, salad, cold veal, pastry, confectioner's pies, and 
champagne, was served. They made Akakiy Akakievitch 
drink two glasses of champagne, after which he felt things 
grow livelier. 

Still, he could not forget that it was twelve o'clock, and 
that he should have been at home long ago. In order that 
the host might not think of some excuse for detaining him, 
he stole out of the room quickly, sought out, in the anteroom, 
his cloak, which, to his sorrow, he found lying on the floor, 
brushed it, picked off every speck upon it, put it on his 
shoulders, and descended the stairs to the street. 

In the street all was stilL bright. Some petty shops, those 
permanent clubs of servants and all sorts of folks, were 
open. Others were shut, but, nevertheless, showed a streak 
of light the whole length of the door crack, indicating that 
they were not yet free of company, and that probably some 
domestics, male and female, were finishing their stories and 
conversations, while leaving their masters in complete igno- 
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ranee as to their whereabouts. Akakiv Akakievitch went 
on in a happy frame of mind : he even started to run, without 
knowing why, after some lady, who flew past like a flash of 
lightning. But he stopped short, and went on very quietly 
as before, wondering why he had quickened his pace. Soon 
there spread before him those deserted streets, which are 
not cheerful in the daytime, to say nothing of the evening. 
Now they were even more dim and lonely : the lanterns began 
to grow rarer ; oil, evidently, had been less liberally supplied. 
Then came wooden houses and fences ; not a soul anywhere ; 
only the snow sparkled in the streets and mournfully veiled 
the low-roofed cabins with their closed shutters. He ap- 
proached the spot where the street crossed a vast square 
with houses barely visible on its farther side, a square which 
seemed a fearful desert. 

Afar, a tiny spark glimmered from some watchman's box, 
which seemed to stand on the edge of the world. Akakiy 
Akakievitch's cheerfulness diminished at this point in a 
marked degree. He entered the square, not without an in- 
voluntary sensation of fear, as though his heart warned him 
of some evil. He glanced back and on both sides; it was 
like a sea about him. "No, it is better not to look," he 
thought, and went on, closing his eyes. When he opened 
them, to see whether he was near the end of the square, he 
suddenly beheld, standing just before his very nose, some 
bearded individuals of precisely what sort he could not make 
out. All grew dark before his eyes, and his heart throbbed. 

"But, of course, the cloak is mine !" said one of them in 
a loud voice, seizing hold of his collar. Akakiy Akakie- 
vitch was about to shout "watch" when the second man 
thrust a fist about the size of a man's head into his mouth, 
muttering, "Now scream !" 

Akakiy Akakievitch felt them strip off his cloak and give 
him a push with a knee; he fell headlong upon the snow, and 
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felt no more. In a few minutes he recovered consciousness, 
and rose to his feet; but no one was there. He felt that it 
was cold in the square and that his cloak was gone ; he began 
to shout, but his voice did not appear to reach the outskirts 
of the square. In despair, but without ceasing to shout, he 
started at a run across the square, straight toward the 
watch box, beside which stood the watchman, leaning on his 
halberd, and apparently curious to know what kind of 
customer was running toward him and shouting. Akakiy 
Akakievitch ran up to him, and began in a sobbing voice to 
shout that he was asleep and attended to nothing, and did 
not see when a man was robbed. The watchman replied 
that he had seen two men stop him in the middle of the 
square, but supposed that they were friends of his; and 
that, instead of scolding vainly, he had better go to the 
police on the morrow, so that they might make a search for 
whoever had stolen the cloak. 

Akakiy Akakievitch ran home in complete disorder; his 
hair, which grew very thinly upon his temples and the 
back of his head, wholly disordered; his body, arms, and 
legs covered with snow. The old woman, who was mistress of 
his lodgings, on hearing a terrible knocking, sprang hastily 
from her bed, and, with only one shoe on, ran to open the 
door ; but when she had opened it she fell back on beholding 
Akakiy Akakievitch in such a state. When he told her about 
the affair she clasped her hands, arid said that he must go 
straight to the district chief of police, for his subordinate 
would turn up his nose, promise well, and drop the matter 
there. The very best thing to do, therefore, would be to 
go to the district chief, whom she knew, because Finnish 
Anna, her former cook, was now nurse at his house. She 
often saw him passing the house; and he was at church 
every Sunday, praying, but at the same time gazing cheer- 
fully at everybody ; so that he must be a good man, j udging 
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from all appearances. Having listened to this opinion, 
Akakiy Akakievitch betook himself sadly to his room; and 
how he spent the night there any one who can put himself 
in another's place may readily imagine. 

Early in the morning he presented himself at the distric. 
chief's ; but was told that this official was asleep. He went 
again at ten and was again informed that he was asleep ; 
at eleven, and they said, "The superintendent is not at 
home" ; at dinner time, and the clerks in the anteroom wot. \ 
not admit him on any terms, and insisted upon knowing his 
business. So that at last, for once in his life, Akakiy 
Akakievitch felt an inclination to show some spirit, and 
said curtly that he must see the chief in person; that they 
ought not to presume to refuse him entrance; that he came 
from the department of justice, and that when he com- 
plained of them, they would see. 

The clerks dared make no reply to this, and one of them 
went to call the chief, who listened to the strange story of 
the theft of the coat. Instead of directing his attention to 
the principal points of the matter, he began to question 
Akakiy Akakievitch: Why was he going home so late? 
Was he in the habit of doing so? So that Akakiy Akakie- 
vitch got thoroughly confused, and left him without knowing 
whether the affair of his cloak was in proper train or not. 

All that day, for the first time in his life, he never went 
near the department. The next day he made his ap- 
pearance, very pale, and in his old cape, which had become 
even more shabby. The news of the robbery of the cloak 
touched many; although there were some officials present 
who never lost an opportunity, even such a one as the pres- 
ent, of ridiculing Akakiy Akakievitch. They decided to* 
make a collection for him on the spot, but. the officials had 
already spent a great deal in subscribing for the director's 
portrait, and for some book, at the suggestion of the head 
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of that division, who was a friend of the author ; and so the 
sum was trifling. 

One of them, moved by pity, resolved to help Akakiy 
Akakievitch with some good advice at least, and told him 
jthat he ought not to go to the police, for although it might 
happen that a police officer, wishing to win the approval of 
his superiors, might hunt up the cloak by some means, still 
lys cloak would remain in the possession of the police if he 
j$Ud not offer legal proof that it belonged to him. The best 
thing for him, therefore, would be to apply to a certain 
prominent personage; since this prominent personage, by 
entering into relations with the proper persons, could greatly 
expedite the matter. 

As there was nothing else to be done, Akakiy Akakievitch 
decided to go to the prominent personage. What was the 
exact official position of the prominent personage remains 
unknown to this day. The reader must know that the promi- 
nent personage had but recently become a prominent per- 
sonage, having up to that time been only an insignificant 
person. Moreover, his present position was not considered 
prominent in comparison with others still more so. But 
there is always a circle of people to whom what is insignifi- 
cant in the eyes of others is important enough. Moreover, 
he strove to increase his importance by sundry devices ; for 
instance, he managed to have the inferior officials meet him 
on the staircase when he entered upon his service; no one 
was to presume to come directly to him, but the strictest 
etiquette must be observed ; the collegiate recorder must make 
a report to the government secretary, the government secre- 
tary to the titular councilor, or whatever other man was 
proper, and all business must come before him in this man- 
ner. In holy Russia all is thus contaminated with the love 
of imitation; every man imitates and copies his superior. 
They even say that a certain titular councilor, when pro- 
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moted to the head of some small separate room, immediately 
partitioned off a private room for himself, called it the 
audience chamber, and posted at the door a lackey with red 
collar and braid, who grasped the handle of the door and 
opened to all comers; though the audience chamber would 
hardly hold an ordinary writing table. 

The manners and customs of the prominent personage 
were grand and imposing, but rather exaggerated. The 
main foundation of his system was strictness. "Strictness, 
strictness, and always strictness!" he generally said; and 
at the last word he looked significantly into the face of the 
person to whom he spoke. But there was no necessity for 
this, for the half score of subordinates, wjio formed the en- 
tire force of the office, were properly afraid; on catching 
sight of him afar off, they left their work, and waited, 
drawn up in line, until he had passed through the room. 
His ordinary converse with his inferiors smacked of stern- 
ness, and consisted chiefly of three phrases: "How dare 
you?" "Do you know whom you are speaking to?" "Do you 
realize who stands before you?" 

Otherwise he was a very kind-hearted man, good to his 
comrades, and ready to oblige; but the rank of general 
threw him completely off his balance. On receiving any 
one of that rank he became confused, lost his way, as it were, 
and never knew what to do. If he chanced to be among 
his equals, he was still a very nice kind of man, a very good 
fellow in many respects, and not stupid; but the very 
moment that he found himself in the society of people but 
one rank lower than himself, he became silent ; and his situa- 
tion aroused sympathy, the more so as he felt himself that he 
might have been making an incomparably better use of his 
time. In his eyes there was sometimes visible a desire to 
join some interesting conversation or group; but he was kept 
back by the thought, "Would it not be a very great conde- 
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scension on his part ? Would it not be familiar and would he 
not thereby lose his importance?" And in consequence of 
such reflections he always remained in the same dumb state, 
uttering from time to time a few monosyllabic sounds, and 
thereby earning the name of the most wearisome of men. 

To this prominent personage, Akakiy Akakievitch pre- 
sented himself, and this at the most unfavorable time for 
himself, though opportune for the prominent personage. 
The prominent personage was in his cabinet, conversing 
very gaily with an old acquaintance and companion of his 
childhood, whom he had not seen for several years, and 
who had just arrived, when it was announced to him that 
a person named Bashmatchkin had come. He asked 
abruptly, "Who is he?" "Some official," he was informed. "Ah, 
he can wait! this is no time for him to call," said the im- 
portant man. 

It must be remarked here that the important man 
lied outrageously: he had said all he had to say to his friend 
long before ; and the conversation had been interspersed for 
some time with very long pauses, during which they merely 
slapped each other on the leg, and said : "You think so, Ivan 
Abramovitch ?" "Just so, Stephan Varlamovitch !" Never- 
theless, he ordered that the official should be kept waiting, 
in order to show his friend, a man who had not been in the 
service for a long time, but had lived at home in the country, 
how long officials had to wait in his anteroom. 

At length, having talked himself completely out, and more 
t^han that, having had his fill of pauses, and smoked his cigar 
in a very comfortable armchair with reclining back, he sud- 
denly seemed to recollect, and said to the secretary, who 
stood by the door with papers of reports, "So it seems that 
there is a tchinovnik 6 waiting to see me. Tell him that he 
(may come in." On perceiving Akakiy Akakievitch's mod- 

6. An official. 
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est mien and his worn undress uniform, he turned abruptly 
to him and said: "What do you want?" in a curt, hard voice, 
which he had practiced in his room in private, and before 
the looking-glass, for a whole week before being raised to 
his present rank. 

Akakiy Akakievitch, who was already imbued with a 
due amount of fear, became somewhat confused; and, as 
well as his tongue would permit, explained, with a rather 
more frequent addition than usual of the word "that," that 
his cloak was quite new and had been stolen in the most in- 
human manner; that he had applied to him in order that 
he might, in some way, by his intermediation — that he might 
enter into correspondence with the chief of police, and find 
the cloak. 

For some inexplicable reason this conduct seemed fa- 
miliar to the prominent personage. "What, my dear sir !" he 
said abruptly, "are you not acquainted with etiquette? 
Where have you come from ? Don't you know how such mat- 
ters are managed? You should first have entered a com- 
plaint about this at the court below: it would have gone 
to the head of the department, then to the chief of the divi- 
sion, then it would have been handed over to the secretary, 
and the secretary would have given it to. me." 

"But, your excellency," said Akakiky Akakievitch, trying 
to collect his small handful of wits, and conscious at the 
same time that he was perspiring terribly, "I, your excel- 
lency, presumed to trouble you because secretaries — are an 
untrustworthy race." 

"What, what, what!" said the important personage. 
"Where did you get such courage? Where did you get 
such ideas ? What impudence toward their chiefs and supe- 
riors has spread among the young generation !" The promi- 
nent personage apparently had not observed that Akakiy 
Akakievitch was already in the neighborhood of fifty. If he 
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could be called a young man, it must have been in compari- 
son with some one who was seventy. "Do you know to 
whom you speak? Do you realize who stands before you? 
Do you realize it? do you realize it? I ask you!" Then 
he stamped his foot and raised his voice to such a pitch 
that it would have frightened even a different man from 
Akakiy Akakievitch. 

Akakiy Akakievitch's senses failed him; he staggered, 
trembled in every limb, and, if the porters had not run in 
to support him, would have fallen to the floor. They carried 
him out insensible. But the prominent personage, gratified 
that the effect should have surpassed his expectations, and 
quite intoxicated with the thought that his word could even 
deprive a man of his senses, glanced sidewise at his friend 
in, order to see how he looked upon this, and perceived, not 
without satisfaction, that his friend was in a most uneasy 
frame of mind, and even beginning, on his part, to feel a 
trifle frightened. 

Akakiy Akakievitch could not remember how he descended 
the stairs, and got into the street. He felt neither his 
hands nor his feet. Never in his life had he been so rated bv 
any high official, let alone a strange one. He went stagger- 
ing on through the snowstorm, which was blowing in the 
streets, with his mouth wide open, the wind, in St. Peters- 
burg fashion, darted upon him from all quarters, and down 
every cross street. In a twinkling it had blown a quinsy 
into his throat, and he reached home unable to utter a word. 
His throat was swollen, and he lay down on his bed. So 
powerful is sometimes a good scolding! 

The next day a violent fever showed itself. Thanks to 
the generous assistance of the St. Petersburg climate, the 
malady progressed more rapidly than could have been ex- 
pected; and when the doctor arrived, he found, on feeling 
the sick man's pulse, that there was nothing to be done, ex- 
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cept to prescribe a fomentation, 7 so that the patient might 
not be left entirely without the beneficent aid of medicine; 
but at the same time he predicted his end in thirty-six hours. 
After this he turned to the landlady, and said: "And as 
for you, don't waste your time on him : order his pine coffin 
now, for an oak one will be too expensive for him." Did 
Akakiy Akakievitch hear these fatal words ? and if he 
heard them, did they produce any overwhelming effect upon 
him? Did he lament the bitterness of his life? We know 
not, for he continued in a delirious condition. Visions in- 
cessantly appeared to him each stranger than the other. 
Now he saw Petrovitch and ordered him to make a cloak 
with some traps for robbers who seemed to him to be always 
under the bed; and cried every moment to the landlady to 
pull one of them from under his coverlet. Then he inquired 
why his old mantle hung before him when he had a new cloak. 
Next he fancied that he was standing before the prominent 
person listening to a • thorough setting-down and saying : 
"Forgive me, your excellency !" but at last he began to curse, 
uttering the most horrible words, so that his aged landlady 
crossed herself, never in her life having heard anything 
of the kind from him, the more so, as those words followed 
directly after the words "your excellency." Later on he 
talked utter nonsense, of which nothing could be made: all 
that was evident being that his incoherent words and 
thoughts hovered ever about one thing, his cloak. 

At length poor Akakiy Akakievitch breathed his last. 
They sealed up neither his room nor his effects, because, in 
the first place, there were no heirs, and, in the second, there 
was very little to inherit beyond a bundle of goose-quills, 
a quire of white official paper, three pairs of socks, two or 
three buttons which had burst off his trousers, and the 
mantle already known to the reader. To whom all this fell, 
7. A poultice. 
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God knows. I confess that the person who told me this tale 
took no interest in the matter. They carried Akakiy Aka- 
kievitch out, and buried him. f 

And St. Petersburg was left without Akakiy Akakievitch, 
as though he had never lived there. A being disappeared, 
who was protected by none, dear to none, interesting to 
none, and who never even attracted to himself the attention 
of those students of human nature, who omit no oppor- 
tunity of thrusting a pin through a common fly, and exam- 
ining it under the microscope. A being who bore meekly 
the jibes of the department, and went to his grave without 
having done one unusual deed, but to whom, nevertheless, 
at the close of his life, appeared a bright visitant in the 
form of a cloak, which momentarily cheered his poor life, 
and upon whom, thereafter, an intolerable misfortune de- 
scended, just as it descends upon the heads of the mighty 
of this world ! 

Several days after his death, the porter was sent from 
the department to his lodgings with an order for him to 
present himself there immediately; the chief commanding 
it. But the porter had to return unsuccessful, with the 
answer that he could not come ; and to the question, "Why ?" 
replied, "Well, because he is dead ! he was buried four days 
ago." In this manner did they hear of Akakiy Akakievitch's 
death at the department; and the next day a new official 
sat in his place, with a handwriting by no means so upright, 
but more inclined and slanting. 

But who could have imagined that this was not really 
the end of Akakiy Akakievitch, that he was destined to 
raise a commotion after death, as if in compensation for his 
utterly insignificant life? But so it happened, and our poor 
story unexpectedly gains a fantastic ending. 

A rumor suddenly spread through St. Petersburg that 
a dead man had taken to appearing on the Kaluxkvw "Bxxd^. 
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and its vicinity, at night, in the form of a tchinovnik seeking 
a stolen cloak, and that, under the pretext of its being the 
stolen cloak, he dragged, without regard to rank or calling, 
every one's cloak from his shoulders, be it catskin, beaver, 
fox, bear, sable ; in a word, every sort of fur and skin which 
men adopted for their covering. One of the department 
officials saw the dead man with his own eyes, and imme- 
diately recognized in him Akakiy Akakievitch. This, how- 
ever, inspired him with such terror that he ran off with all 
his might, and therefore did not scan the dead man closely, 
but only saw how the latter threatened him from afar with 
his finger. Constant complaints poured in from all quar- 
ters, of those who were exposed to the danger of a cold, on 
account of the frequent dragging off of their cloaks. 

Arrangements were made by the police to.catch the corpse, 
alive or dead, at any cost, and punish him as an example 
to others, in the most severe manner. In this they nearly 
succeeded; for a watchman, on guard in Kirushkin Alley, 
caught the corpse by the collar on the very scene of his 
evil deeds, when attempting to pull off the frieze cloak of 
a retired musician. Having seized him by the collar, he 
summoned, with a shout, two of his comrades, whom he en- 
joined to hold him fast, while he himself felt for a moment 
in his boot, in order to draw out his snuff box, and refresh 
his frozen nose. But the snuff was of a sort which even 
a corpse could not endure. The watchman, having closed 
his right nostril with his finger, had no sooner succeeded 
in holding half a handful up to the left than the corpse 
sneezed so violently that he completely filled the eyes of 
all three. While they raised their hands to wipe them, the 
dead man vanished completely, so that they positively did 
not know whether they had actually had him in their grip 
at all. Thereafter the watchmen conceived such a terror of 
dead men that they were afraid even to sevie. \\\e.\\V\w^ «x\& 
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only screamed from a distance: "Hey, there ! go your way !" 
So the dead tchinovnik began to appear, even beyond the 
Kalinkin Bridge, causing no little terror to all timid people. 

But we have totally neglected that certain prominent per- 
sonage, who may really be considered as the cause of the 
fantastic turn taken by this true history. First of all, jus- 
tice compels us to say that after the departure of poor, anni- 
hilated Akakiy Akakievitch, he felt something like remorse. 
Suffering was unpleasant to him, for his heart was accessible 
to many good impulses, in spite of the fact that his rank 
often prevented his showing his true self. As soon as his 
friend had left his cabinet he began to think about poor 
Akakiy Akakievitch. And from that day forth poor Akakiy 
Akakievitch, who could not bear up under an official repri- 
mand, recurred to his mind almost every day. The thought 
troubled him to such an extent that a week later he even 
resolved to send an official to him, to learn whether he really 
could assist him; and when it was reported to him that 
Akakiy Akakievitch had died suddenly of fever, he was 
startled, harkened to the reproaches of his conscience, and 
was out of sorts for the whole day. 

Wishing to divert his mind in some way, and drive away 
the disagreeable impression, he set out that evening for one 
of his friends' houses, where he found quite a large party 
assembled. What was better, nearly every one was of the 
same ranl| as himself, so that he need not feel in the least 
constrained. This had a marvelous effect upon his mental 
state. He grew expansive, made himself agreeable in con- 
versation; in short, he passed a delightful evening. After 
supper he drank a couple of glasses of champagne — not a 
bad recipe for cheerfulness, as every one knows. 

So the important personage descended the stairs, stepped 
into his sledge, and, wrapping himself iu^\mo\\s»\^ Sxv Vvs. 
warm cloak, found himself in that de\\g\\t£\\l iT*m^ <A \svv^ 

1 
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than which a Russian can conceive nothing better, namely, 
when you think of nothing yourself, yet when the thoughts 
creep into your mind of their own accord, each more agree- 
able than the other, giving you no trouble either to drive 
them away or seek them. Fully satisfied, he recalled all 
the gay features of the evening just passed, and all the mots 
which had made the little circle laugh. Many of them he 
repeated in a low voice, and found them quite as funny as 
before ; so it is not surprising that he should laugh heartily 
at them. Occasionally, however, he was interrupted by 
gusts of wind, which, coming suddenly, God knows whence 
or why, cut his face, drove masses of snow into it, filled 
out his cloak collar like a sail, or suddenly blew it over his 
head with supernatural force, and thus caused him constant 
trouble to disentangle himself. 

Suddenly the important personage felt some one clutch 
him firmly by the collar. Turning round, he perceived a 
man of short stature, in an old, worn uniform, and recog- 
nized, not without terror, Akakiy Akakievitch. The offi- 
cial's face was white as snow, and looked just like a corpse's. 
But the horror of the important personage transcended all 
bounds when he saw the dead man's mouth open, and, with 
a terrible odor of the grave, give vent to the following 
remarks: **Ah, here you are at last! I have you, that — 
by the collar ! I need your cloak ; you took no trouble about 
mine, but reprimanded me; so now give up your # own." 

The pallid prominent personage almost died of fright. 
Brave as he was in the office and in the presence of infe- 
riors generally, and although, at the sight of his manly 
form and appearance, every one said, "Ugh! how much 
character he has !" at this crisis, he, like many possessed 
of a heroic exterior, experienced such terror that, not with- 
out cause, he began to fear an attack of illness. He flung 
Jus cloak hastily from his shoulders awd slvowtod to l\v* 
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coachman in an unnatural voice: "Home at full speed!'' 
The coachman, heading the tone which is generally employed 
at critical moments, and even accompanied by something 
much more tangible, drew his head down between his shoul- 
ders in case of an emergency, flourished his whip, and flew 
on like an arrow. In a little more than six minutes the 
prominent personage was at the entrance of his own house. 
Pale, thoroughly scared, and cloakless, he went home, 
reached his room somehow or other, and passed the night 
in the direst distress; so that the next morning over their 
tea his daughter said: "You are very pale today, papa." 
But papa remained silent, and said not a word to any one of 
what had happened to him, where he had been, or where he 
intended to go. 

This occurrence made a deep impression upon him. He 
even began to say: "How dare you? do you realize who 
stands before you?" less frequently to the underofficials, 
and, if he did utter the words, it was only after first having 
learned the bearings of the matter. But the most note- 
worthy point was that from that day forward the appari- 
tion of the dead tchinovnik ceased to be seen. Evidently 
the prominent personage's cloak just fitted his shoulders; 
at all events, no more instances of his dragging cloaks from 
people's shoulders were heard of. But many active and 
, apprehensive persons could by no means reassure them- 
selves, and asserted that the dead tchinovnik still showed 
himself in distant parts of the city. 

In fact, one watchman in Kolomna saw with his own 
eyes the apparition come from behind a house. But being 
rather weak of body, he dared not arrest him, but followed 
him in the dark, until, at length, the apparition looked 
round, paused, and inquired: "What do you want?" at the 
same time showing such a fist as is.iifevet s^&w w\\vnyw^ 
men. The watchman said: "It's oi no cotv^cc^x^wc^V ^ 
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turned back instantly. But the apparition was much too tall, 
wore huge mustaches, and, directing its. steps apparently 
toward the Obukhoff Bridge, disappeared in the darkness 
of the night. 
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DOSTOEVSKI 

(1821-1881) 

Fedor Mikhailovich Dostoevski was born in 1821 at 
Moscow. He was educated at Petrograd as an engineer, but 
did not long follow that profession. His first novel, Poor 
Folk, created a sensation, indicating that a new writer of the 
school of Gogol had appeared on the Russian literary hori- 
zon. He wrote rapidly and was exceedingly careless as to 
style and form. By the time of the great crisis in his life 
in 1 849 he had already published ten novels. 

In 1849 he became one of a group of Radicals who met in 
secret to discuss Socialism. With many others he was ar- 
rested and sentenced to be shot, and was one of twenty-one 
lined up in front of a firing-squad in the public square. He 
has himself described his sensations, how he believed it 
impossible that he was about to die until a companion pointed 
to the coffins placed conveniently near. At the last moment 
came a reprieve and he was sent to a Siberian prison for' 
eight years. He served only four, the rest of the sentence 
oeing commuted to service in the army as a private. 

Dostoevski looked upon this experience as a step necessary 
to his psychological development. Always keenly and mor- 
bidly introspective, he was now all the better prepared for 
the particular type of novel which he wished to produce. 
The House of the Dead, the direct result of his prison life, 
shows Dostoevski in his best vein. It is hardly a story, but 
rather a series of more or less connected sketches of prison 
life, enlivened by intimate character studies. Its spirit is 
indicated in the following quotation from Kropotkin : 

"The favorite themes of Dostoevski are the men who have 
been brought so low by the circumstances of their lives that 
they have not even a conception of there being a possibility 
of rising above these conditions . . . men and women who 

77 
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consider themselves as not having the force to compel respect, 
or even the right of being treated as human beings. They 
once have made some timid attempt at defending their per- 
sonalities, but they have succumbed, and never will try it 
again. They will sink deeper in their wretchedness, and 
die, either from consumption or from exposure, or they will 
become the victims of some mental affection." The Thief, 
printed in this volume, is thoroughly characteristic of the 
author. 

Dostoevski's most important works are Poor Folk, The 
House of the Dead, Crime and Punishment, The Idiot, and 
The Karamazov Brothers. Most of them are too long, being 
kept interesting mainly by the sheer force of characteriza- 
tion. This force fulness he attained through having known at 
first hand the terrible experiences which he attributes to his 
characters. Yet in spite of all the sordidness of his own 
life he never was an avowed pessimist, and, unlike his grent 
contemporary, Tolstoi, he never preached. 

Dostoevski wrote but few short stories. A large canvas 
best suited his particular bent. He was widely known in 
the Russia of his day and is at present ranked as one of her 
three greatest novelists. In 1880, at the unveiling of a 
monument to Pushkin, he delivered a remarkable panegyric 
upon his great predecessor. When he died in the following 
year he was followed to his grave by 40,000 of his country- 
men. 



THE THIEF 1 

By FEDOR DOSTOEVSKI 

One morning, just as I was about to leave for my place 
of employment, Agrafena (my cook, laundress, and house- 
keeper all in one person) entered my room, and, to my 
great astonishment, started a conversation. 

SJie was a quiet, simple-minded woman, who during the 
whole six years of her stay with me had never spoken more 
than two or three words daily, and those in reference to my 
dinner — at least, I had never heard her. 

"I have come to you, sir," she suddenly began, "about 
the renting out of the little spare room." 

"What spare room?" 

"The one that is near the kitchen, of course; which should 
it be ?" 

"Why?" 

"Why do people generally take lodgers? Because." 

"But who will take it?" 

"Who will take it! A lodger, of course! Who should 
take it ?" 

"But there is hardly room in there, mother mine, for a 
bed ; it will be too cramped. How can one live in it ?" 

"But why live in it! He only wants a place to sleep in; 
he will live on the window seat." 

"What window seat?" 

"How is that? What window seat? As if you did not 
know! The one in the hall. He will sit on it and sew, 
or do something else. But maybe he will sit on a chair; he 

1. Translated by Lizzie B. Gorin, and used by \)«mM^ q!\*.^E. 
Collier and Son. 
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has a chair of his own — and a table also, and everything." 

"But who is he?" 

"A nice, worldly-wise man. I will cook for him and 
will charge him only three rubles 2 in silver a month for 
room and board " 

At last, after long endeavor, I found out that some elderly 
man had talked Agrafena into taking him into the kitchen 
as lodger. When Agrafena once got a thing into her head 
that thing had to be; otherwise I knew I should have 
no peace. On those occasions when things did go against 
her wishes, she immediately fell into a soijt of brooding, 
became exceedingly melancholy, and continued in that state 
for two or three weeks. During this time the food was 
invariably spoiled, the linen was missing, the floors un- 
scrubbed; in a word, a lot of unpleasant things happened. 
I had long ago become aware of the fact that this woman 
of very few words was incapable of forming a decision, or 
of coming to any conclusion based on her own thoughts; 
and yet when it happened that by some means there had 
formed in her weak brain a sort of idea or wish to under- 
take a thing, to refuse her permission to carry out this idea~\ 
or wish meant simply to kill her morally for some timeN 
And so, acting in the sole interest of my peace of mind, I 
immediately agreed to this new proposition of hers. 

"Has he at least the necessary papers, a passport, 3 or 
anything of the kind?" 

"How then? Of course he has. A fine man like him — 

who has seen the world He promised to pay three 

rubles a month." 

On the very next day the new lodger appeared in my 
modest bachelor quarters; but I did not feel annoyed in 
the least — on the contrary, in a way I was glad of it. I 

2. A ruble is equal in value to about fifty cents. 
.. 3 - A n ohJrlaJ certification of identity used by travelers; in Russia 
J£ is required of natives as well as foreigners. 
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live a very solitary, hermitlike life. I have almost no 
acquaintance and seldom go out. Having led the existence 
of a moor-cock for ten years, I was naturally used to soli- 
tude. But ten, fifteen years or more of the same seclusion 
in company with a person like Agrafena, and in the same 
bachelor dwelling, was indeed a joyless prospect. There- 
fore, the presence of another quiet, unobtrusive man in the 
house was, under these circumstances, a real blessing. 

Agrafena had spoken the truth: the lodger was a man 
who had seen much in his life. From his passport it ap- 
peared that he was a retired soldier, which I noticed even 
before I looked at the passport. 

As soon as I glanced at him in fact. 

Astafi Ivanich, my lodger, belonged to the better sort of 
soldiers, another thing I noticed as soon as I saw him. We 
liked each other from the first, and our life flowed on peace- 
fully and comfortably. The best thing was that Astafi 
Ivanich could at times tell a good story, incidents of his 
own life. In the general tediousness of my humdrum exist- 
ence, such a narrator was a veritable treasure. Once he 
told me a story which has made a lasting impression upon 
me ; but first the incident which led to the story. 

Once I happened to be left alone in the house, Astafi 
and Agrafena having gone out on business. Suddenly I 
heard some one enter, and I felt that it must be a stranger ; 
I went out into the corridor and found a man of short 
stature, and notwithstanding the cold weather, dressed very 
thinly and without an overcoat. 

"What is it you want?" 

"The government clerk Alexandrov ? Does he live here?" 

"There is no one here by that name, little brother; good 
day." 

"The porter told me he lived here," said the visitor , <s.-a»r 
tiously retreating toward the doot. 
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"Go on, go on, little brother; be off!" 

Soon after dinner the next day, when Astafi brought in 
my coat, which he had repaired for me, I once more heard 
a strange step in the corridor. I opened the door. 

The visitor of the day before, calmly and before my very 
eyes, took my short coat from the rack, put it under his 
arm, and ran out. 

Agrafena, who had all the time been looking at him in 
open-mouthed surprise through the kitchen door, was seem- 
ingly unable to stir from her place and rescue the coat. 
But Astafi Ivanich rushed after the rascal, and, out of breath 
and panting, returned empty handed. The man had van- 
ished as if the earth had swallowed him. 

"It is too bad, really, Astafi Ivanich/' I said. "It is well 
that I have my cloak left. Otherwise the scoundrel would 
have put me out of service altogether. ,, 

But Astafi seemed so much affected by what had happened 
that as I gazed at him I forgot all about the theft. He could 
not regain his composure, and every once in a while threw 
down the work which occupied him, and began once more to 
recount how it had all happened, where he had been stand- 
ing, while only two steps away my coat had been stolen 
before his very eyes, and how he could not even catch the 
thief. Then once more he resumed his work, only to throw 
it away again, and I saw him go down to the porter, tell 
him what had happened, and reproach him with not taking 
sufficient care of the house, that such a theft could be per- 
petrated in it. When he returned he began to upbraid 
Agrafena. Then he again resumed his work, muttering to 
himself for a long time — how this is the way it all was — 
how he stood here, and I there, and how before our very 
eyes, no farther than two steps away, the coat was taken 
off its hanger, and so on. In a word, Astafi Ivanich, though 
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he knew how to do certain things, worried much over trifles. 

"We have been fooled, Astafi Ivanich," I said to him 
that evening, handing him a glass of tea, and hoping from 
sheer ennui to call forth the story of the lost coat again, 
which by dint of much repetition had begun to sound ex- 
tremely comical. 

"Yes, we were fooled, sir. It angers me very much, 
though the loss is not mine, and I think there is nothing so 
despicably low in this world as a thief. They steal what 

you buy by working in the sweat of your brow Your 

time and labor The loathsome creature! It sickens 

me to talk of it — pfui! It makes me angry to think of it. 
How is it, sir, that you do not seem to be at all sorry 
about it?" 

"To be sure, Astafi Ivanich, one would much sooner see 
his things burn up than see a thief take them. It is 
exasperating " 

"Yes, it is annoying to have anything stolen from you. 
But, of course, there are thieves and thieves — I, for in- 
stance, met an honest thief through an accident." 

"How is that? An honest thief? How can a thief be 
honest, Astafi Ivanich?" 

"You speak truth, sir. A thief cannot be an honest man. 
There never was such. I only wanted to say that he was 
an honest man, it seems to me, even though he stole. I was 
very sorry for him." 

'And how did it happen, Astafi Ivanich?" 
It happened just two years ago. I was serving as house 
steward at the time, and the baron whom I served expected 
shortly to leave for his estate, so that I knew I should soon 
be out of a job, and then God only knew how I should be 
able to get along; and just then it was that I happened to 
meet in a tavern a poor forlorn creature, Emeltan. Vr$ wasssst. 
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Once upon a time he had served somewhere or other, but 
had been driven out of service on account of tippling. Such 
an unworthy creature as he was ! He wore whatever came 
along. At times I even wondered if he wore a shirt under 
his shabby cloak; everything he could put his hands on was 
sold for drink. But he was not a rowdy. Oh, no; he was 
of a sweet, gentle nature, very kind and tender to every 
one; he never asked for anything, was, if anything, too 

conscientious Well, you could see without asking when 

the poor fellow was dying for a drink, and of course you 
treated him to one. Well, we became friendly; that is, he 
attached himself to me like a little dog— you go this way, 
he follows— and all this after our very first meeting. 

"Of course he remained with me that night; his pass- 
port was in order and the man seemed all right. On the 
second night also. On the third he did not leave the house, 
sitting on the window seat of the corridor the whole day, 
and of course he remained over that night too. Well, I 
thought, just see how he has forced himself upon you. You 
have to give him to eat and to drink and to shelter him. 
All a poor man needs is some one to sponge upon him. I 
soon found out that once before he had attached himself 
to a man just as he had now attached himself to me; they 
drank together, but the other one soon died of some deep- 
seated sorrow. I thought and thought : What .shall I do 
with him? Drive him out — my conscience would not allow 
it — I felt very sorry for him: he was such a wretched, for- 
lorn creature, terrible! And so dumb he did not ask for 
anything, only sat quietly and looked you straight in the 
eyes, just like a faithful little dog. That is how drink can 
ruin a man. And I thought to myself : Well, suppose I say 
to him: 'Get out of here, Emelian; you have nothing to 
So in here, you come to the wrong person ; I will soon have 
nothing to eat myself, so how do you expect me to feed i^ou?' 
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And I tried to imagine what he would do after I'd told him 
all this. And I could see how he would look at me for a 
long time after he had heard me, without understanding a 
word ; how at last he would understand what I was driving 
at, and, rising from the windowseat, take his little bundle — 
I see it before me now — a red-checked little bundle full of 
holes, in which he kept God knows what, and which he 
carted along with him wherever he went; how he would 
brush and fix up his worn cloak a little, so that it would 
look a bit more decent and not show so much the holes and 
patches — he was a man of very fine feelings ! How he 
would have opened the door afterward and would have gone 
forth with tears in his eyes ! 

"Well, should a man be allowed to perish altogether? 
I all at once felt heartily sorry for him ; but at the same 
time I thought: And what about me, am I any better off? 
And I said to myself: Well, Emelian, you will not feast 
' overlong at my expense; soon I shall have to move from 
here myself, and then you will not find me again. Well, sir, 
my baron soon left for his estate with all his household, 
telling me before he went that he was very well satisfied 
with my services, and would gladly employ me again on 
his return to the capital. A fine man my baron was, but he 
died the same year. 

"Well, after I had escorted my baron and his family a 
little way, I took my things and the little money I had saved 
up, and went to live with an old woman I knew, who rented 
out a corner of the room she occupied by herself. She used 
to be a nurse in some well-to-do family, and now, in her old 
age, they had pensioned her off. Well, I thought to myself, 
now it is good-by to you, Emelian, dear man, you will not 
find me now! And what do you think, sir? When I re- 
turned in the evening — I had paid a visit to aw ^ec^&\\&aRK%. 
of mine — whom should I see but ILme\\a.T\ sVOtvcv^ ojkvrJ&S 
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upon my trunk with his red-checked bundle by his side. 
He was wrapped up in his poor little cloak, and was await- 
ing my home-coming. He must have been quite lonesome, 
because he had borrowed a prayer-book of the old woman 
and held it upside down. He had found me after all ! My 
hands fell helplessly at my sides. Well, I thought, there is 
nothing to be done, why did I not drive him away first off? 
And I only asked him : 'Have you taken your passport along, 
Emelian?' Then I sat down, sir, and began to turn the 
matter over in my mind : Well, could he, a roving man, be 
much inf my way ? And after I had considered it well, I 
decided that he would not, and, besides, he would be of 
very little expense to me. Of course, he would have to be 
fed, but what does that amount to? Some bread in the 
morning and, to make it a little more appetizing, a little 
onion or so. For the midday meal again some bread and 
onion, and for the evening again onion and bread, and 
some kvas, 4 and, if some cabbage soup should happen to 
come our way, then we could both fill up to the throat. I ate 
little, and Emelian, who was a drinking man, surely ate 
almost nothing: all he wanted was vodka. 5 He would be 
the undoing of me with his drinking; but at the same time 
I felt a curious feeling creep over me. It seemed as if life 
would be a burden to me if Emelian went away. And so I 
decided then and there to be his father-benefactor. I would 
put him on his legs, I thought, save him from perishing, 
and gradually wean him from drink. Just you wait, I 
thought. Stay with me, Emelian, but stand pat now. Obey 
the word of command ! 

"Well, I thought to myself, I will begin by teaching him 
some work, but not at once; let hjm first enjoy himself a 
bit, and I will in the meanwhile look around and discover* 

4. A Russian non-intoxicating drink. 
^ An alcoholic drink distilled from rye. 
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what he finds easiest, and would be capable of doing, be- 
cause you must know, sir, a man must have a calling and a 
capacity for a certain work to be able to do it properly. 
And I began stealthily to observe him. And a hard subject 
he was, that Emelian ! At first I tried to get at him with 
a kind word. Thus and thus I would speak to him : 'Emelian, 
you had better take more care of yourself and try to fix 
yourself up a little. > 

" 'Give up drinking. Just look at yourself, man ; you 
are all ragged, your cloak looks more like a sieve than any- 
thing else. It is not nice. It is about time for you to come 
to your senses and know when you have had enough.' 

"He listened to me, my Emelian did, with lowered head ; 
he had already reached that state, poor fellow, when the 
drink affected his tongue and he could not utter a sensible 
word. You talk to him about cucumbers, and he answers 
beans. He listened, listened to me for a long time, and then 
he would sigh deeply. 

" 'What are you sighing for, Emelian ?' I ask him. 

" 'Oh, it is nothing, Astafi Ivanich, do not worry. Only 
what I saw today, Astafi Ivanich — two women fighting about 
a basket of huckleberries that one of them had upset by 
accident/ 

"'Well, what of that?' 

" 'And the woman whose berries were scattered snatched 
a like basket of huckleberries from the other woman's hand, 
and not only threw them on the ground, but stamped all over 
them.' 

" 'Well, but what of that, Emelian?' 

" 'Ech !' I think to myself, 'Emelian ! You have lost your 
poor wits through the cursed drink !' 

" 'And again,' Emelian says, 'a baron lost a bill on the 
Gorokhova Street — or was it on the Sadova? A\xw\yk (i ^^c« 

6. A Russian male peasant. 
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him drop it, and says, "My luck/' but here another one inter- 
fered and says, "No, it is my luck! I saw it first. . . 

" 'Well, Emelian ?* 

" 'And the two mujiks started a fight, Astafi Ivanich, and 
the upshot was that a policeman came, picked up the money, 
handed it back to the baron, and threatened to put the mujiks 
under lock for raising a disturbance/ 

" 'But what of that? What is there wonderful or edifying 
in that, Emelian?' 

" 'Well, nothing, but the people laughed, Astafi Ivanich.' 

" 'E-ch, Emelian! What have the people to do with it?' 
I said. 'You have sold your immortal soul for a copper. 
But do you know what I will tell you, Emelian ?' 

"'What, Astafi Ivanich?' 

" 'You'd better take up some work, really you should. 
I am telling you for the hundredth time that you should 
have pity on yourself !' 

"'But what shall I do, Astafi Ivanich? I do not know 
where to begin and no one would employ me, Astafi 
Ivanich.' 

"'That is why they drove you out of service, Emelian; 
it is all on account of drink !' 

" 'And today,' said Emelian, 'they called Vlass the bar- 
keeper into the office.' 

" 'What did they call him for, Emelian?' I asked. , 

" 'I don't know why, Astafi Ivanich. I suppose it was 
needed, so they called him.' 

" 'Ech,' I thought to myself, 'no good will come of either 
of us, Emelian! It is for our sins that God is punishing 
us!' 

'Well, what could a body do with such a man, sir ! 

'But he was sly, the fellow was, I tell you ! He listened 
to me^ listened, and at last it seems it began to tire him, and 
as quick as he would notice that I was growing angry he 
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would take his cloak and slip out — and that was the last to 
be seen of him ! He would not show up the whole day, and 
only in the evening would he return, as drunk as a lord. 
Who treated him to drinks, or where he got the money for 
it, God only knows ; not from me, surely ! . . . 

" 'Well/ I say to him, 'Emelian, you will have to give up 
drink, do you hear ? you will have to give it up ! The next 
time you return tipsy, you will have to sleep on the stairs. 
Ill not let you in !' 

"After this Emelian kept to the house for two days ; on 
the third he once more sneaked out. I wait and wait for 
him; he does not come! I must confess that I was kind 
of frightened; besides, I felt terribly sorry for him. What 
had I done to the poor devil! I thought. I must have 
frightened him off. Where could he have gone to now, the 
wretched creature? Great God, he may perish yet! The 
night passed and he did not return. In the morning I went 
out into the hall, and he was lying there with his head on 
the lower step, almost stiff with cold. 

" 'What is the matter with you, Emelian? The Lord save 
you! Why are you here?' 

" 'But you know, Astafi Ivanich/ he replied, 'you were 
angry with me the other day; I aggravated you, and you 
promised to make me sleep in the hall, and I — so I — did 
not dare — to come in — and lay down here/ 

" 'It would be better for you, Emelian/ I said, filled with 
anger and pity, 'to find a better employment than needlessly 
watching the stairs !' 

'But what other employment, Astafi Ivanich?' 
'Well, wretched creature that you are/ here anger had 
flamed up in me, 'if you would try to learn the tailoring art. 
Just look at the cloak you are wearing ! Not only is it full 
of holes, but you are sweeping the stairs ^\\Xv \k\ Xwl 
should at least take a needle and mend it a \\\X\^, ^o Tfc. ^w£^ 
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look more decent. E-ch, a wretched tippler you are, and 
nothing more !'■ 

"Well, sir ! What do you think ! He did take the needle — 
I had told him only for fun, and there he got scared and 
actually took the needle. He threw off his cloak and began 
to put the thread through; well, it was easy to see what 
would come of it; his eyes began to fill and redden, his 
hands trembled ! He pushed and pushed the thread — could 
not get it through : he wetted it, rolled it between his fingers, 
smoothed it out, but it would not go! He flung it from 
him and looked at me. 

" 'Well, Emelian !' I said, 'you served me right ! If people 
had seen it I would have died with shame ! I only told you 
all this for fun, and because I was angry with you. Never 
mind sewing; may the Lord keep you from sin! You need 
not do anything, only keep out of mischief, and do not sleep 
on the stairs and put me to shame thereby !' 

" 'But what shall I do, Astafi Ivanich ; I know myself 
that I am always tipsy and unfit for anything! I only 
make you, my be — benefactor, angry for nothing.' 

"And suddenly his bluish lips began to tremble, and a 
tear rolled down his unshaven, pale cheek, then another and 
another one, and he broke into a very flood of tears, my 
Emelian. Father in Heaven ! I felt as if some one had cut 
me over the heart with a knife. 

" 'E-ch, you sensitive man ; why, I never thought ! And 
who could have thought such a thing. No, I'd better give 
you up altogether, Emelian; do as you please.' 

"Well, sir, what else is there to tell ! But the whole thing 
is so insignificant and unimportant, it is really not worth 
while wasting words about it ; for instance, you, sir, would 
not give two broken groschen 7 for it; but I, I would give* 

7. Two cents. 
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much, if I had much, that this thing had never happened ! 
I owned, sir, a pair of breeches, blue, in checks, a first-class 
article, the devil take them — a rich landowner who came 
here on business ordered them from me, but refused after- 
ward to take them, saying that they were too tight, and left 
them with me.' 

"Well, I thought, the cloth is of first-rate quality ! I can 
get five rubles for them in the old-clothes market-place, and, 
if not, I can cut a fine pair of pantaloons out of them for 
some St. Petersburg gent, and have a piece left over for a 
vest for myself. Everything counts with a poor man ! And 
Emelian was at that time in sore straits. I saw that he 
had given up drinking, first one day, then a second, and a 
third, and looked so downhearted and sad. 

"Well, I thought, it is either that the poor fellow lacks 
the necessary coin, or maybe he has entered on the right 
path, and has at last listened to good sense. 

"Well, to make a long story short, an important holiday 
came just at that time, and I went to vespers. When I came 
back I saw Emelian sitting on the windowseat, as drunk 
as a lord. Eh ! I thought, so that is what you are about ! 
And I go to my trunk to get out something I needed. I look ! 
The breeches are not there. I rummage about in this place 
and that place: gone! Well, after I had searched all over 
and saw that they were missing for fair, I felt as if some- 
thing had gone through me ! I went after the old woman — 
as to Emelian, though there was evidence against him in his 
being drunk, I somehow never thought of him ! 

"'No/ says my old woman; 'the good Lord keep you, 
gentleman, what do I need breeches for ? can I wear them ? 
I myself missed a skirt the other day. I know nothing at 
all about it/ 

" 'Well, I asked, 'has any one called here?' 
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" 'No one called/ she said. 'I was in all the time; your 
friend here went out for a short while and then came back ; 
here he sits ! Why don't you ask him ?' 

" 'Did you happen, for some reason or other, Emelian, to 
take the breeches out of the trunk? The ones, you remem- 
ber, which were made for the landowner?' 

" 'No/ he says, 'I have not taken them, Astafi Ivanich/ 

" 'What could have happened to them ?' Again I began 
to search, but nothing came of it! And Emelian sat and 
swayed to and fro on the windowseat. 

"I was on my knees before the open trunk, just in front 
of him. Suddenly I threw a sidelong glance at him. Ech, 
I thought, and felt very hot round the heart, and my face 
grew very red. Suddenly my eyes encountered Emelian's. 

" 'No/ he says, 'Astafi Ivanich. You perhaps think that 
I — you know what I mean — but I have not taken them/ 

" 'But where have they gone, Emelian?' 

" 'No/ he says, 'Astafi Ivanich, I have not seen them 
at all/ 

" 'Well, then, you think they simply went and got lost 
by themselves, Emelian?' 

" 'Maybe they did, Astafi Ivanich/ 

"After this I would not waste another word on fiim. I 
rose from my knees, locked the trunk, and after I had lighted 
the lamp I sat down to work. I was remaking a vest for a 
government clerk, who lived on the floor below. But I was 
terribly rattled, just the same. It would have been much 
easier to bear, I thought, if all my wardrobe had burned to 
ashes. Emelian, it seems, felt that I was deeply angered. 
It is always so, sir, when a man is guilty; he always feels 
beforehand when trouble approaches, as a bird feels the 
coming storm. 

" 'And do you know, Astafi Ivanich/ he suddenly began, 
'the leach married the coachman's widow today/ 
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"I just looked at him; but, it seems, looked at him so 
angrily that he understood: I saw him rise from his seat, 
approach the bed, and begin to rummage in it, continually 
repeating: 'Where could they have gone, vanished, as if the 
devil had taken them !' 

"I waited to see what was coming; I saw that my Emelian 
had crawled under the bed. I could contain myself no 
longer. 

" 'Look here/ I said. 'What makes you crawl under the 
bed?' 

" 'I am looking for the breeches, Astafi Ivanich,' said 
Emelian from under the bed. 'Maybe they got here somehow 
or other/ 

" 'But what makes you, sir (in my anger I addressed him 
as if he was somebody), what makes you trouble yourself 
on account of such a plain man as I am ; dirtying your knees 
for nothing V " 

" 'But, Astafi Ivanich — : I did not mean anything — I only 
thought maybe if we look for them we may find them yet/ 
'Mm ! Just listen to me a moment, Emelian !' 
'What, Astafi Ivanich ?' 

'Have you not simply stolen them from me like a rascally 
thief, serving me so for my bread and salt?' I said to him, 
beside myself with wrath at the sight of him crawling under 
the bed for something he knew was not there. 

" 'No, Astafi Ivanich/ For a long time he remained lying 
flat under the bed. Suddenly he crawled out and stood be- 
fore me — I seem to see him even now — as terrible a sight as 
sin itself. 

" 'No,' he says to me in a trembling voice, shivering 
through all his body and pointing to his breast with his 
finger, so that all at once I became scared and could not move 
from my seat on the window. 'I have wofc \akea ^ssvxt 
breeches, Astafi Ivanich/ 
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" 'Well/ I answered, 'Emelian, forgive me if in my fool- 
ishness I have accused you wrongfully. As to the breeches, 
let them go hang ; we will get along without them. We have 
our hands, thank God, we will not have* to steal, and now, 
too, we will not have to sponge on another poor man ; we will 
earn our living/ 

"Emelian listened to me and remained standing before me 
for some time, then he sat down and sat motionless the whole 
evening ; when I lay down to sleep, he was still sitting in the 
same place. 

"In the morning, when I awoke, I found him sleeping on 
the bare floor, wrapped up m his cloak ; he felt his humilia- 
tion so strongly that he had no heart to go and lie down on 
the bed. 

"Well, sir, from that day on I conceived a terrible dislike 
for the man ; that is, rather, I hated him the first few days, 
feeling as if, for instance, my own son had robbed me and 
given me deadly offence. Ech, I thought, Emelian, Emelian ! 
And- Emelian, my dear sir, had gone on a two weeks' spree. 
Drunk to bestiality from morning till night. And during the 
whole two weeks he had not uttered a word. I suppose he 
was consumed the whole time by a deep-seated grief, or else 
he was trying in this way to make an end to himself. At last 
he gave up drinking. I suppose he had no longer the where- 
withal to buy yodka — had drunk up every copeck 8 — and he 
once more took up his old place on the windowseat. I re- 
member that he sat there for three whole days without a 
word; suddenly I see him weep; sits there and cries, but 
what crying! The tears come from his eyes in showers, 
drip, drip, as if he did not know that he was shedding them. 
It is very painful, sir, to see a grown man weep, all the more 
when the man is of advanced years, like Emelian, and cries 
from grief and a sorrowful heart. 

ft. One cent. 
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" 'What ails you, Emelian?' I say to him. 

"He starts and shivers. This was the first time I had 
spoken to him since that eventful day. 

" 'It is nothing — Astafi Ivanich.' 

" 'God keep you, Emelian ; never you mind it all. Let by- 
gones be bygones. Don't take it to heart so, man !' I felt 
very sorry for him. 

" 'It is only that — that I would like to do something — somj 
kind of work, Astafi Ivanich.' 

" 'But what kind of work, Emelian ?' 

" 'Oh, any kind. Maybe I will go into some kind of 
service, as before. I have already been at my former em- 
ployer's, asking. It will not do for me, Astafi Ivanich, to use 
you any longer. I, Astafi Ivanich, will perhaps obtain some 
employment, and then I will pay you for everything, food 
and all.' 

" 'Don't, Emelian, don't. Well, let us say you committed 
a sin ; well, it is all over ! The devil take it all ! Let us live 
as before — as if nothing had happened !' 

" 'You, Astafi Ivanich, you are probably hinting about 
that . But I have not taken your breeches.' 

" 'Well, just as you please, Emelian !' 

" 'No, Astafi Ivanich, evidently I can not live with you 
longer. You will excuse me, Astafi Ivanich.' 

" 'But God be with you, Emelian,' I said to him ; 'who is it 
that is offending you or driving you out of the house ? Is it I 
who am doing it?' 

" 'No, but it is unseemly for me to misuse your hospitality 
any longer, Astafi Ivanich ; 'twill be better to go.' 

"I saw that he had in truth risen from his place and 
donned his ragged cloak — he felt offended, the man did, and 
had got it into his head to leave, and — basta. 

"'But where are you going, Emelian? Listen to sense*. 
what are you? Where will you go?' 
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" 'No, it is best so, Astafi Ivanich, do not try to keep me 
back/ and he once more broke into tears ; 'let me be, Astafi 
Ivanich, you are no longer what you used to be/ 

"'Why am I not? I am just the same. But you 
will perish when left alone — like a foolish little child, my 
Emelian/ 

" 'No, Astafi Ivanich. Lately, before you leave the house, 
you have taken to locking your trunk, and I, Astafi Ivanich, 
see it and weep — No, it is better you should let me go, 
Astafi Ivanich, and forgive me if I have offended you in any 
way during the time we have lived together/ 

"Well, sir ! And so he did go away. I waited a day and 
thought: Oh, he will be back toward evening. But a day 
passes, then another, and he does not return. On the third — 
he does not return. I grew frightened, and a terrible sadness 
gripped at my heart. I stopped eating and drinking, and lay 
whole nights without closing my eyes. The man had wholly 
disarmed me ! On the fourth day I went to look for him ; I 
looked in all the taverns and pot-houses in the vicinity, and 
asked if any one had seen him. No. Emelian had wholly 
disappeared ! Maybe he has done away with his miserable 
existence, I thought. Maybe, when in his cups, he has per- 
ished like a dog, somewhere under a fence. I came home half 
dead with fatigue and despair, and decided to go out the next 
day again to look for him, cursing myself bitterly for letting 
the foolish, helpless man go away from me. But at dawn of 
the fifth day (it was a holiday) I heard the door creak. And 
whom should I see but Emelian ! But in what a state ! His 
face was bluish and his hair was full of mud, as if he had 
slept in the street; and he had grown thin, the poor fellow 
had, as thin as a rail. He took off his poor cloak, sat down 
on my trunk, and began to look at me. Well, sir, I was 
overjoyed, but at the same time felt a greater sadness than 
ever pulling at my heart-strings. This is how it was, sir: I 
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felt that if a thing like that had happened to me, that is — I 
would sooner have perished like a dog, but would not have 
returned. And Emelian did. Well, naturally, it is hard to 
see a man in such a state. I began to coddle and to comfort 
him in every way. 

" 'Well/ I said, 'Emelian, I am very glad you have re- 
turned; if you had not come so soon, you would not have 
found me in, as I intended to go hunting for you. Have you 
had anything to eat ?' 

" '{ have eaten, Astafi Ivanich.' 

" 'I doubt it. Well, here is some cabbage soup — left over 
from yesterday; a nice soup with some meat in it — not the 
meager 9 kind. And here you have some bread and a 'little 
onion. Go ahead and eat; it will do you good/ 

"I served it to him; and immediately realized that he must 
have been starving for the last three days — such an appetite 
as he showed ! So it was hunger that had driven him back 
to me. Looking at the poor fellow, I was deeply touched, 
and decided to run into the near-by dram-shop. I will get 
him some vodka, I thought, to liven him up a bit and make 
peace with him. It is enough. I have nothing against the 
poor devil any longer. And so I brought the vodka and said 
to him: 'Here, Emelian, let us drink to each other's health 
in honor of the holiday. Come, take a drink. It will do you 
good.' 

"He stretched out his hand, greedily stretched it out, you 
know, and stopped; then, after a while, he lifted the glass, 
carried it to his mouth, spilling the liquor on his sleeve; at 
last he did carry it to his mouth, but immediately put it back 
on the table. 

'Well, why don't you drink, Emelian?' 
'But no, I'll not, Astafi Ivanich.' 
You'll not drink it !' 
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" 'But I, Astafi Ivanich, I think — I'll not drink any more, 
Astafi Ivanich.' 

" f Is it for good you have decided to give it up, Emelian, 
or only for today ?' • 

"He did not reply, and after a while I saw him lean his 
head on his hand, and I asked him: 'Are you not feeling 
well, Emelian?' 

'Yes, pretty well, Astafi Ivanich.' 

r I made him go to bed, and saw that he was truly in a bad 
way. His head was burning hot and he was shivering with 
ague. I sat by him the whole day ; toward evening he grew 
worse. I prepared a meal for him of kvas, 10 butter, and some 
onion,' and threw in it a few bits of bread, and said to him : 
'Go ahead and take some food ; maybe you will feel better !' 

"But he only shook his head : 'No, Astafi Ivanich, I shall 
not have any dinner today.' 

"I had some tea prepared for him, giving a lot of trouble 
to the poor old woman from whom I rented a part of the 
room— but he would not take even a little tea. 

"Well, I thought to myself, it is a bad case. On the third 
morning I went to see the doctor, an acquaintance of mine, 
Dr. Kostopravov, who had treated me when I still lived in 
my last place. The doctor came, examined the poor fellow, 
and only said : 'There was no need of sending for me, he is 
already too far gone, but you can give him some powders 
"which I will prescribe.' 

"Well, I didn't give him the powders at all, as I under- 
stood that the doctor was only doing it for form's sake-; and 
in the meanwhile came the fifth day. 

"He lay dying before me, sir. 1 sat on the windowseat 
with some work I had on hand lying on my lap. The old 
woman was raking the stove. We were all silent, and my 
heart was breaking over this poor, shiftless creature, as if 

JO. A popular non-intoxieating Russian drink. 
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he were my own son whom I was losing. I knew that Eme- 
lian was gazing at me all the time ; I noticed from the earliest 
morning that he longed to tell me something, but seemingly 
dared not. At last I looked at him, and saw that he did not 
take his eyes from me, but that whenever his eyes met mine, 
he immediately lowered his own. 
'Astafi Ivanich!' 
'What, Emelian?' 

'What if my cloak should be carried over to the old 
clothes market, would they give much for it, Astafi Ivanich?' 

" 'Well, I said, 'I do not know for certain, but three rubles 
they would probably give for it, Emelian/ I said it only to 
comfort the simple-minded creature; in reality they would 
have laughed in my face for even thinking to sell such a 
miserable, ragged thing. 

" 'And I thought that they might give a little more, Astafi 
Ivanich. It is made of cloth, so how is it that they would not 
wish to pay more than three rubles for it?' 

" 'Well, Emelian, if you wish to sell it, then of course 
you may ask more for it at first/ 

"Emelian was silent for a moment, then he once more 
called to me. 

"'Astafi Ivanich!' 
'What is it, Emelian?' 

'You will sell the cloak after I am no more; no need of 
burying me in it, I can well get along without it ; it is worth 
something, and may come handy to you/ 

"Here I felt such a painful gripping at my heart as I can 
not eve^i express, sir. I saw that the sadness of approaching 
death had already come upon the man. Again we were silent 
for some time. About an hour passed in this way. I looked 
at him again and saw that he was still gazing at me, and 
when his eyes met mine he immediately lowered his. 

" 'Would you like a drink of cold watocV 1 aske&Vveeu 
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" 'Give me some, and may God repay you, Astafi Ivanich.' 

" 'Would you like anything else, Emelian ?' 

" 'No, Astafi Ivanich, I do not want anything, but I — ' 

"'What?' 

" 'You know that—' 

" 'What is it you want, Emelian ?' 

" 'The breeches — You know — It was I who took them — 
Astafi Ivanich — ' 

" 'Well/ I said, 'the great God will forgive you, Emelian, 
poor, unfortunate fellow that you are! Depart in peace.' 

"And I had to turn away my head for a moment because 
grief for the poor devil took my breath away and the tears 
came in torrents from my eyes. 

" 'Astafi Ivanich ! — ' 

"I looked at him, saw that he wished to tell me something 
more, tried to raise himself, and was moving his lips — He 
reddened and looked at me — Suddenly I saw that he began 
to grow paler and paler; in a moment he fell with his head 
thrown back, breathed once, and gave his soul into God's 
keeping." \ 



TURGENEV 

(1818-1883) 

Ivan Sergievich Turgenev was born in 1818 in Orel, a 
government in the southwest of central Russia, of an ancient 
and noble family. He was taught French, English, and 
German, but Russian he had to learn from the servants. 
He studied at Moscow, Petrograd, and finally in Berlin. His 
studies at Berlin brought him into contact with western ideals, 
and he henceforth devoted himself in his literary work to 
spreading ideals of emancipation for his oppressed coun- 
trymen. In his first work of importance, The Annals of a 
Sportsman, he gave a vivid picture of the wretchedness 
of the serfs. This was in 1852, the year of the death of 
Gogol, and a eulogy of his great predecessor won him the 
suspicion of the government, which, in true Russian style, 
ordered him to stay on his own estate. 

After several years spent actively in writing, Turgenev 
felt that he could carry on his work best away from Russia, 
and accordingly he went to Germany, where he lived until 
1870, after which he made Paris his permanent home. He 
traveled a great deal, making trips to England, chiefly for 
shooting, of which he was very fond, and only at long inter- 
vals visited his own country. He died in Paris in 1883. 

Turgenev was warm-hearted and generous to an extraor- 
dinary degree. He loved Russia and the Russians, and in 
spite of his continued residence abroad, never chose a sub j ect 
or character other than Russian. He was constantly de- 
voted to his ideal of a free Russia, but had little faith in 
a more hopeful readjustment of Russian society, even after 
the emancipation of the serfs in 1861. He was and always 
remained a confirmed pessimist. One of his greatest critics 
says of him, "He loves man even though he does wot W&cSk. 
much of him and does not trust him very m\xc\v." 
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With the appearance of his first work he was fortunate 
enough to be recognized as a new force in Russian literature, 
both at home and throughout the rest of Europe, and this 
recognition gave special point to. his efforts to make Tolstoi 
better known outside of Russia. In the course of time there 
came the inevitable contrast between the two writers, but 
there is little point to anv discussion as to which is the 
greater because they are so fundamentally different in their 
philosophy of life, Turgenei contenting himself with por- 
traying the social and political ills of Russia, while Tolstoi 
tried not only to portray them but to correct them. 

Turgenev was a literary artist of the type known as "im- 
pressionist." The chief interest of his stories lies in the 
characters rather than in the plot or the incidents; he 
usually creates his atmosphere through description of locali- 
ties and the introduction of minor characters, and when the 
stage is properly set the main character or characters are 
revealed to bring out the impression that the author intended 
to convey. The two selections printed in this volume are 
excellent illustrations of this method applied to the short 
sketch and the longer st&ry, and the student will find it illu- 
minating to contrast Turgenev's stories with those of the 
other Russian writers. 

To study Turgenev* s longer stories it may be well to fol- 
low his own advice and read them in this order: Rudin, A 
Nobleman's Nest, On the Eve, Fathers and Sons, Smoke, 
and Virgin Soil. To these may be added the shorter 
sketches: Asya, Mumu, The Brigadier, The Diary of a 
Useless Man, and The District Doctor. 



BIRYUK 1 

By IVAN TURGENEV 

I was coming back from hunting one evening alone in a 
racing droshky. 2 I was six miles from home; my good 
trotting mare galloped bravely along the dusty road, prick- 
ing up her ears with an occasional snort ; my weary dog stuck 
close to the hind-wheels, as though he were fastened there. 
A tempest was coming on. In front, a huge, purplish storm- 
cloud slowly rose from behind the forest; long gray rain- 
clouds flew over my head and to meet me ; the -willows stirred 
and whispered restlessly. The suffocating heat changed 
suddenly to a damp chilliness; the darkness rapidly thick- 
ened. I gave the horse a lash with the reins, descended a 
steep slope, pushed across a dry water-cburse overgrown 
with brushwood, mounted the hill, and drove into the forest. 
The road ran before me, bending between thick hazel bushes, 
now enveloped in darkness ; I advanced with difficulty. The 
droshky jumped up and down over the hard roots of the 
ancient oaks and limes, which were continually intersected 
by deep ruts — the tracks of cart wheels ; my horse began to 
stumble. A violent wind suddenly began to roar overhead; 
the trees blustered; big drops of rain fell with slow tap 
and splash on the leaves; there came a flash of lightning 
and a clap of thunder. The rain fell in torrents. I went 
on a step, or so, and soon was forced to stop ; my horse 
foundered; I could not see an inch before me. I managed 
to take refuge somehow in a spreading bush. Crouching 
down and covering my face, I waited patiently for the storm 
to blow over, when suddenly, in a flash of lightning, I saw 

1. Translated by Constance Garnett. 

2. A low four-wheeled Russian carriage. 
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a tall figure on the road. I began to stare intently in that 
direction — the figure seemed to have sprung out of the 
ground near my droshky. 

"Who's that?" inquired a ringing voice. 

"Why, who are you?" 

"I'm the forester here." 

I mentioned my name. 
'Oh, I know ! Are you on your way Home ?" 
Yes. But, you see, in such a storm. ..." 
'Yes, there is a storm," replied the voice. 

A pale flash of lightning lit up the forester from head to 
foot; a brief crashing clap of thunder followed at once 
upon it. The rain lashed with redoubled force. 

"It won't be over just directly," the forester went on. 

"What's to be done ?" 

"I'll take you to my hut, if you like," he said abruptly. 

"That would be a service," 

"Please to take your seat." 

He went up to the mare's head, took her by the bit, and 
pulled her up. We set off. I held on to the cushion of the 
droshky, which rocked "like a boat on the sea," and called 
my dog. My poor mare splashed with difficulty through the 
mud, slipped and stumbled ; the forester hovered before the 
shafts to right and to left like a ghost. We drove rather a 
long while ; at last my guide stopped. "Here we are home, 
sir," he observed in a quiet voice. The gate creaked ; some 
puppies barked a welcome. I raised my head, and in a 
flash of lightning I made out a small hut in the middle of 
a large yard, fenced in with hurdles. 3 From the one little 
window there was a dim light. The forester led his horse 
up to the steps and knocked at the door. "Coming, coming !" 
we heard in a little shrill voice; there was the patter of 
bare feet, the bolt creaked, and a girl of twelve, in a little 

A ^ hurdle is a kind of fence made with. to?Vgs ^wo^en ta\g£\tax. 
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old smock tied round the waist with list, 4 appeared in the 
doorway with a lantern in her hand. 

"Show the gentleman a light," he said to her, "and I will 
put your droshky in the shed." 

The little girl glanced at me, and went into the hut. I 
followed her. 

The forester's hut consisted of one room, smoky, low- 
pitched, and empty, without curtains or partition. A tat- 
tered sheepskin hung on the wall. m On the bench lay a single- 
barreled gun; in the corner lay a heap of rags; two great 
pots stood near the oven. A pine splinter was burning on 
the table, flickering up and dying down mournfully. In the 
very middle of the hut hung a cradle, suspended from the 
end of a long horizontal pole. The little girl put out the lan- 
tern, sat down on a tiny stool, and with her right hand began 
swinging the cradle, while with her left she attended to the 
smoldering pine splinter. I looked round — my heart sank 
within me: it's not cheering to go into a peasant's hut at 
night. The baby in the cradle breathed hard and fast. 

'Are you all alone here?" I asked the little girl. 

'Yes," she uttered, hardly audibly. 

'You're the forester's daughter ?" 

'Yes," she whispered. 

The door creaked, and the forester, bending his head, 
stepped across the threshold. He lifted the lantern from 
the floor, went up to the table, and lighted a candle. 

"I dare say you're not used to the splinter light?" said he, 
and he shook back his curls. 

I looked at him. Rarely has it been my fortune to behold 
such a comely creature. He was tall, broad-shouldered, 
and in marvelous proportion. His powerful muscles stood 
out in strong relief under his wet homespun shirt. A curly, 
black beard hid half of his stern and maxvYy ia.Q£.\ ^\x\s^ 

4. A rough strip of cloth. 
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brown eyes looked out boldly from under broad eyebrows 
which met hi the middle. He stood before me, his arms 
held lightly akimbo. 

I thanked him, and asked his name. 

"My name's Foma," he answered, "and my nickname's 
Biryuk 5 (i. e. Wolf). 

"Oh, you're Biryuk." 

I looked with redoubled curiosity at him. From my 
Yermolai and others I had often heard stories about the 
forester Biryuk, whom all the peasants of the surrounding 
districts feared as they feared fire. According to them there 
had never been such a master of his business in the world 
before. "He won't let you carry off a handful of brush- 
wood; he'll drop upon you like a fall of snow, whatever 
time it may be, even in the middle of the night, and you 
needn't think of resisting him — he's strong, and as cunning 
as the .devil. . . . And there's no getting at him, anyhow ; 
neither by branply nor by money; there's no snare he'll 
walk into. More than once good folks have planned to put 
him out of the world, but no — it's never come off." 

That was how the neighboring peasants spoke of Biryuk. 

"So you're Biryuk," I repeated; "I've heard talk of you, 
brother. They say you show no mercy to anyone." 

"I do my duty," he answered grimly; "it's not right to 
eat the master's bread for nothing." 

He took an axe from his girdle and began splitting 
splinters. 

"Have you no wife?" I asked him. 

"No," he answered, with a vigorous sweep of the axe. 

"She's dead, I suppose?" 

"No . . . yes . . . she's dead," he added, and turned 
away. I was silent; he raised his eyes and looked at me. 

5. The name Biryuk is used in the Orel province to denote a solitary, 
misanthropic man. (Author's note.) 
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"She ran away with a traveling pedlar," he brought out 
with a bitter smile. The little girl hung her head; the baby 
waked up and began crying; the little girl went to the 
cradle. "There, give it him," said Biryuk, thrusting a dirty 
feeding-bottle into her hand. "Him, too, she abandoned," 
he went on in an undertone, pointing to the baby. He went 
up to the door, stopped, and turned round. 

"A gentleman like you/' he began, "wouldn't care for our 
bread, I dare say, and except bread, I've " 

"I'm not hungry." 

"Well, that's for you to say. I would have heated the 
samovar, 6 but I've no tea. . . . I'll go and see how your 
horse is getting on." • 

He went out and slammed the door. I looked round 
again. The hut struck me as more melancholy than ever. 
The bitter smell of stale smoke choked my breathing un- 
pleasantly. The little girl did not stir from her place, and 
did not raise her eyes; from time to time she jogged the 
cradle, and timidly pulled her slipping smock up on to 
her shoulder ; her bare legs hung motionless. 

"What's your name?" I asked her. 

"Ulita," she said, her mournful little face drooping more 
than ever. 

The forester came in and sat down on the bench. 

"The storm's passing over," he observed, after a brief 
silence; "if you wish it, I will guide you out of the forest." 

I got up ; Biryuk took his gun and examined the firepan. 

'What's that for?" I inquired. 

'There's mischief in the forest. . . . They're cutting a 
tree down on Mares' Ravine," he added, in reply to my look 
of inquiry. 

"Could you hear it from here?" 

"I can hear it outside." 

6. A tea-urn in which the water is kept hot by charcoal. 
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We went out together. The rain had ceased. Heavy 
masses' of storm-cloud were still huddled in the distance; 
from time to time there were long flashes of lightning; but 
here and there overhead the dark blue sky was already 
visible; stars twinkled through the swiftly flying clouds. 
The outline of the trees, drenched with rain, and stirred by 
the wind, began to stand out in the darkness. We listened. 
The forester took off his cap and bent his head. . . . "Th — 
. . . there!" he said suddenly, and he stretched out his 
hand: "see what a. night he's pitched on." I had heard 
nothing but the rustle of the leaves. Biryuk led the mare 
out of the shed. "But, perhaps," he added aloud, "this way 
I shall miss him." "I'll go with you ... if you like?" 
"Certainly," he answered, and he backed the horse in again; 
"we'll catch him in a trice, and then I'll take you. Let's 
be off." We started, Biryuk in front, I following him. 
Heaven only knows how he found out his way, but he only 
stopped once or twice, and then merely to listen to the 
strokes of the axe. "There," he muttered, "do you hear? 
do you hear?" "Why, where?" Biryuk shrugged his 
shoulders. We went down into the ravine; the wind was 
still for an instant ; the rhythmical strokes reached my hear- 
ing distinctly. Biryuk glanced at me and shook his head. 
We went farther through the wet bracken and nettles. A 
slow muffled crash was heard. . . . 

"He's felled it," muttered Biryuk. Meantime the sky 
had grown clearer and clearer; there was a faint light in 
the forest. We clambered at last out of the ravine. 

"Wait here a little," the forester whispered to me. He 
bent down, and, raising his gun above his head, vanished 
among the bushes. I began listening with strained atten- 
tion. Across the continual roar of the wind faint sounds 
from close by reached me; there was a cautious blow of an 
axe on the brushwood, the crash of wheels, the snort of a 
horse. . . . 
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"Where are you off to? Stop!" the iron voice of Biryuk 
thundered suddenly. Another voice was heard in a pitiful 
shriek, like a trapped hare. ... A struggle was beginning. 

"No, no, you've made a mistake," Biryuk declared, pant- 
ing; "you're hot going to get off. ..." I rushed in the 
direction of the noise, and ran up to the scene of the con- 
flict, stumbling at every step. A felled tree lay on the 
ground, and near it Biryuk was busily engaged holding 
the thief down and binding his hands behind his back with 
a kerchief. I came closer. Biryuk got up and set him on 
his feet. I saw a peasant drenched with rain, in tatters, 
and with a long, disheveled beard. A sorry little nag, half 
covered with a stiff mat, was standing by, together with a 
rough cart. The forester did not utter a word ; the peasant 
too was silent; his head was shaking. 

"Let him go," I whispered in Biryuk's ears; "111 pay for 
the tree." 

Without a word Biryuk took the horse by the mane with 
his left hand; in his right he held the thief by the belt. 
"Now turn round, you rat!" he said grimly. 

'The bit of an axe there, take it," muttered the peasant. 
No reason to lose it, certainly," said the forester, and 
he picked up the axe. We started. I walked behind. . . . 
The rain began sprinkling again, and soon fell in torrents. 
With difficulty we made our way to the hut. Biryuk pushed 
the captured horse into the middle of the yard, led the 
peasant into the room, loosened the knot in the kerchief, 
and made him sit down in a corner. The little girl, who had 
fallen asleep near the oven, jumped up and began staring 
at us in silent terror. I sat down on the locker. 

"Ugh, what a downpour!" remarked the forester; "you 
will have to wait till it's over. Won't you lie down ?" 

"Thanks." 

"I would have shut him in the store loft, on your honor's 
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account/' he went on, indicating the peasant; "but you see 
the bolt " 

"Leave him here; don't touch him/' I interrupted. 

The peasant stole a glance at me from under his brows. 
I vowed inwardly to set the poor wretch free, come what 
might. He sat without stirring on the locker. By the light 
of the lantern I could make out his worn, wrinkled face, his 
overhanging yellow eyebrows, his restless eyes, his thin 
limbs. . . .The little girl lay down on the floor, just at his 
feet, and again dropped asleep. Biryuk sat at the table, 
his head in his hands. A cricket chirped in the corner . . . 
the rain pattered on the roof and streamed down the win- 
dows ; we were all silent. 

"Foma Kuzmitch," said the peasant suddenly in a thick, 
broken voice; "Foma Kuzmitch!" 

"What is it?" 

"Let me go." 

Biryuk made no answer. 

"Let me go . . . hunger drove me to it; let me go." . 

"I know you," retorted the forester severely; "your set's 
all alike — all thieves." 

"Let me go," repeated the peasant. "Our manager . . . 
we're ruined, that's what it is — let me go !" 

"Ruined, indeed! . . . Nobody need steal." 

"Let me go, Foma Kuzmitch. . . . Don't destroy me. 
Your manager, you know yourself, will have no mercy on 
me ; that's what it is." 

Biryuk turned away. The peasant was shivering as 
though he were in the throes of fever. His head was 
shaking, and his breathing came in broken gasps. 

"Let me go," he repeated with mournful desperation. 
"Let me go; by God, let me go! I'll pay; see, by God, I 
will ! By God, it was through hunger ! . . . the little ones 
are crying, you know yourself. It's hard for us, see." 
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"You needn't go stealing, for all that." 

"My little horse/' the peasant went on, "my poor little 
horse, at least . . . our only beast ... let it go." 

"I tell you, I can't. I'm not a free man; I'm made 
responsible. You oughtn't to be spoilt, either." 

"Let me go ! It's through want, Foma Kuzmitch, want — 
and nothing else — let me go !" 

"I know you!" 

"Oh, let me go !" 

"Ugh, what's the use of talking to you ! sit quiet, or else 
you'll catch it. Don't you see the gentleman, hey?" 

The poor wretch hung his head. . . . Biryuk yawned and 
laid his head on the table. The rain still persisted. I was 
waiting to see what would happen. 

Suddenly the peasant stood erect. His eyes were glitter- 
ing, and his face flushed dark red. "Come, then, here; 
strike yourself, here," he began, his eyes puckering up and 
the corners of his mouth dropping; "come, cursed destroyer 
of men's souls ! drink Christian blood, drink." 

The forester turned round. 

"I'm speaking to you, Asiatic, blood-sucker, you !" 

"Are you drunk, or what, to set to being abusive ?" began 
the forester, puzzled. "Are you out of your senses, hey?" 

"Drunk ! not at your expense, cursed destroyer of souls — 
brute, brute, brute !" 

'Ah, you — I'll show you !" 

'What's that to me? It's all one; I'm done for; what 
can I do without a home? Kill me — it's the same in the 
end; whether it's through hunger or like this — it's all one. 
Ruin us all — wife, children . . . kill us all at once. But, 
wait a bit, we'll get at you !" 

Biryuk got up. 

"Kill me, kill me," the peasant went on in savage tones; 
"kill me; come, come, kill me. . . ." (The little girl jumped 
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up hastily from the ground and stared at him.) "Kill me, 
kill me !" 

"Silence !" thundered the forester, and he took two steps 
forward. 

"Stop, Foma, stop/' I shouted; "let him go. . . . Peace 
be with him." 

"I won't be silent/' the luckless wretch went on. "It's 
all the same — ruin, anyway — you destroyer of souls, you 
brute; you've not come to ruin yet. . . . But wait a bit; 
you won't have long to boast of; they'll wring your neck; 
wait a bit !" 

Biryuk clutched him by the shoulder. I rushed to help 
the peasant. . . . 

"Don't touch him, master !" the forester shouted to me. 

I should not have feared his threats, and already had my 
fist in the air; but to my intense amazement, with one pull 
he tugged the kerchief off the peasant's elbows, took him 
by the scruff of the neck, thrust his cap over his eyes, opened 
the door, and shoved him out. 

"Go to the devil with your horse !" he shouted after him ; 
"but mind, next time. . . ." 

He came back into the hut and began rummaging in the 
corner. 

"Well, Biryuk," I said at last, "you've astonished me; I 
see you're a splendid fellow." 

"Oh, stop that, master," he cut me short with an air of 
vexation; "please don't-speak of it. But I'd better see you 
on your way now," he added; "I suppose you won't wait for 
this little rain. . . ." 

In the yard there was the rattle of the wheels of the 
peasant's cart. 

"He's off, then !" he muttered ; "but next time !" 

Half an hour later he parted from me at the edge of the 
wood. 
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By IVAN TUROBNBV 

We were a party of six, gathered together one winter 
evening at the house of an old college friend. The con- 
versation turned on Shakespeare, on his types, and how 
profoundly and truly they were taken from the very heart 
of humanity. We admired particularly their truth to life, 
their actuality. Each of us spoke of the Hamlets, the 
Othellos, the Falstaffs, even the Richard the Thirds and 
Macbeths — the two last only potentially, it is true, resem- 
bling their prototypes — whom he had happened to come 
across. 

"And I, gentlemen/' cried our host, a man well past 
middle age, "used to know a King Lear!" 

"How was that?" we questioned him. 

"Oh, would you like me to tell you about him?" 

"Please do." 

And our friend promptly began his narrative. 



All my childhood, he began, and early youth, up to 
the age of fifteen, I spent in the country, on the estate 

of my mother, a wealthy landowner in X province. 

Almost the most vivid impression, that has remained in 
my memory of that far-off time, is the figure of our nearest 
neighbor, Martin Petrovitch Harlov. Indeed it would be 
difficult for such an impression to be obliterated: I never 
in my life afterwards met anything in the least like Harlov. 

1. Translated by Constance Garnett. 
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Picture to yourselves a man of gigantic stature. On his 
huge carcass was set, a little askew, and without the least 
trace of a neck, a prodigious head. A perfect haystack 
of tangled yellowish-gray hair stood up all over it, grow- 
ing almost down to the bushy eyebrows. On the broad 
expanse of his purple face, that looked as though it had 
been peeled, there protruded a sturdy knobby nose ; diminu- 
tive little blue eyes stared out haughtily, and a mouth gaped 
open that was diminutive too, but crooked, chapped, and 
of the same color as the rest of the face. The voice that 
proceeded from this mouth, though hoarse, was exceedingly 
strong and resonant. . . . Its sound recalled the clank of 
iron bars, carried in a cart over a badly paved road; and 
when Harlov spoke, it was as though some one were shout- 
ing in a high wind across a wide ravine. It was difficult 
to tell just what Harlov's face expressed, it was such an 
expanse. . . . One felt one could hardly take it all in at 
one glance. But it was not disagreeable — a certain gran- 
deur indeed could be discerned in it, only it was exceed- 
ingly astounding and unusual. And what hands he had — 
positive cushions ! What fingers, what feet ! I remember 
I could never gaze without a certain respectful awe at the 
four-foot span of Martin Petrovitch's back, at his shoulders, 
like millstones. But what especially struck me was his 
ears! They were just like great twists of bread, full of 
bends and curves; his cheeks seemed to support them on 
both sides. Martin Petrovitch used to wear — winter and 
summer alike — a Cossack dress of green cloth, girt about 
with a small Tcherkess 2 strap, and tarred boots. I never 
saw a cravat on him ; and indeed what could he have tied a 
cravat round? He breathed slowly and heavily, like a 
bull, but walked without a sound. One might have imagined 
that having got into a room, he was in constant fear of 

2. A cashmere made of silk and mohair. 
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upsetting and overturning everything, and so moved cau- 
tiously from place to place, sideways for the most part, as 
though slinking by. He was possessed of a strength truly 
Herculean, and in consequence enjoyed great renown in 
the neighborhood. Our common people retain to this day 
their reverence for Titanic heroes. Legends were invented 
about him. They used to recount that he had one day met 
a bear in the forest and had almost vanquished him; that 
having once caught a thief in his beehouse, he had flung him, 
horse and cart and all, over the hedge, and so on. Harlov 
himself never boasted of his strength. "If my right hand 
is blessed," he used to say, "so it is God's will it should be !" 
He was proud, only he did not take pride in his strength, 
but in his rank, his descent, his common sense. 

"Our family's descended from the Swede Harlus," he 
used to maintain. "In the princely reign of Ivan Vassilie- 
vitch the Dark (fancy how long ago!) he came to Russia, 
and that Swede Harlus did not wish to be a Finnish count — 
but he wished to be a Russian nobleman, and he was in- 
scribed in the golden book. 3 It's from him we Harlovs are 
sprung ! . . . And by the same token, all of us Harlovs are 
born flaxen-haired, with light eyes and clean faces, because 
we're children of the snow !" 

"But, Martin Petrovitch," I once tried to object, "there 
never was an Ivan Vassilievitch the Dark. There was an 
Ivan Vassilievitch the Terrible. The Dark was the name 
given to the great prince Vassily Vassilievitch." 

"What nonsense will you talk next !" Harlov answered 
serenely ; "since I say so, so it was !" 

One day my mother took it into her head to commend 
him to his face for his really remarkable incorruptibility. 

"Ah, Natalia Nikolaevna!" he protested almost angrily; 
"what a thing to praise me for, really ! We gentlefolk 

3. Official genealogy. 
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can't be otherwise; so that no churl, no low-born, servile 
creature dare even imagine evil of us ! I am a Harlov, my 
family has come down from" — here he pointed up some- 
where very high aloft in the ceiling — "and me not be 
honest ! How is it possible ?" 

Another time a high official; who had come into the 
neighborhood and was staying with my mother, fancied he 
could make fun of Martin Petrovitch. The latter had again 
referred to the Swede Harlus, who came to Russia . . . 

"In the days of King Solomon?" the official interrupted. 

"No, not of King Solomon, but of the great. Prince Ivan 
Vassilievitch the Dark." 

"But I imagine," the official pursued, "that your family 
is much more ancient, and goes back to antediluvian days, 
when there were still mastodons and megatheriums about." 

These scientific names were absolutely meaningless to 
Martin Petrovitch; but he realized that the dignitary was 
laughing at him. 

"May be so," he boomed, "our family is, no doubt, very 
ancient; in those days when my ancestor was in Moscow, 
they do say there was as great a fool as your excellency 
living there, and such fools are not seen twice in a thousand 
years." 

The high official was in a furious rage, while Harlov 
threw his head back, stuck out his chin, snorted, and dis- 
appeared. Two days later he came in again. My mother 
began reproaching him. "It's a lesson for him, ma'am," 
interposed Harlov, "not to fly off without knowing what 
he's about, to find out whom he has to deal with first. He's 
young yet, he must be taught." The dignitary was almost 
of the same age as Harlov ; but this Titan was in the habit 
of regarding every one as not fully grown up. He had the 
greatest confidence in himself and was afraid of absolutely 
no one. "Can they do anything to me? Where on earth 
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is the man that can?" he would ask, and suddenly* he would 
go off into a short but deafening guffaw. 

II 

My mother was exceedingly particular in her choice of 
acquaintances, but she made Harlov welcome with special 
cordiality and allowed him many privileges. Twenty-five 
years before, he had saved her life by holding up her car- 
riage on the edge of a deep precipice, down which the 
horses had already fallen. The traces and straps of the 
harness broke, but Martin Petrovitch did not let go his hold 
of the wheel he had grasped, though the blood spurted out 
under his nails. My mother had arranged his marriage. 
She chose for his wife an orphan girl of seventeen, who 
had been brought up in her house; he was over forty at 
the time. Martin Petrovitch's wife was a frail creature — 
they said he carried her into his house in the palms of his 
hands — and she did not live long with him. She bore him 
two daughters, however. After her death, my mother con- 
tinued her good offices to Martin Petrovitch. She placed 
his' elder daughter in the district school, and afterwards 
found her a husband, and already had another in her eye 
for the second. Harlov was a fairly good manager. He 
had a little estate of nearly eight hundred acres, and had 
built on to his place a little, and the way the peasants 
obeyed him is indescribable. Owing to his stoutness, Harlov 
scarcely ever went anywhere on foot: the earth did not 
bear him. He used to go everywhere in a low racing 
droshky, 4 himself driving a rawboned mare, thirty years 
old, with a scar on her shoulder, from a wound which she 
had received in the battle of Borodino, under the quarter- 
master of a cavalry regiment. This mare was always some- 

4. A low four-wheeled Russian carriage. 
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how lame in all four legs; she could not go at a walking 
pace, but could only change from a trot to a canter. She 
used to eat mugwort and wormwood along the hedges, which 
I have never noticed any other horse do. I remember I 
always used to wonder how such a broken-down nag could 
draw such a fearful weight. I won't venture to repeat 
how many hundredweight were attributed to our neighbor. 
In the droshky behind Martin PetrovitchV back perched 
his swarthy page, Maximka. With his face and whole 
person squeezed close up to his master, and his bare feet 
propped on the hind axle bar of the droshky, he looked 
like a little leaf or worm which had clung by chance to 
the gigantic carcass before him. This same page boy used 
once a week to shave Martin Petrovitch. He used, so they 
said, to stand on a table to perform this operation. Some 
jocose persons averred that he had to run round his mas- 
ter's chin. Harlov did not like staying, long at home, and 
so one might often see him driving about in his invariable 
equipage, with the reins in one hand (the other he held 
smartly on his knee with the elbow crooked upwards), with 
a diminutive old cap on the very top of his head. He 
looked boldly about him with his little bear-like eyes, 
shouted in a voice of thunder to all the peasants, artisans, 
and tradespeople he met. Priests he greatly disliked, and 
he would send vigorous abjurations after them when he met 
them. One day on overtaking me (I was out for a stroll 
; with my gun), he hallooed at a hare that lay near the road 
in such a way that I could not get the roar and ring of it 
out of my ears all day. 

Ill 

My mother, as I have already stated, made Martin Petro- 
vitch very welcome. She knew what a profound respect 
he entertained for her person. "She is a real gentlewoman, 
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one of our sort/' was the way he used to refer to her. He 
used to style her his benefactress, while she saw in him a 
devoted giant, who would not have hesitated to face a 
whole mob of peasants in defense of her; and although 
no one foresaw the barest possibility of such a contingency, 
still, to my mother's notions, in the absence of a husband — 
•she had early been left a widow — such a champion as 
Martin Petrovitch was not to be despised. And besides, 
he was a man of upright character, who curried favor with 
no one, never borrowed money or drank spirits; and no 
fool either, though he had received no sort of education. 
My mother trusted Martin Petrovitch: when she took it 
into her head to make her will, she asked him to witness 
it, and he drove home expressly to fetch his round iron- 
rimmed spectacles, without which he could not write. And 
with spectacles on nose, he succeeded, in a quarter of an 
hour, with many gasps and groans and great effort, in 
inscribing his Christian name, father's name, and surname 
and his rank and designation, tracing enormous quadrangu- 
lar letters, with tails and flourishes. Having completed his 
task, he declared he was tired out, and that writing for him 
was as hard work as catching fleas. Yes, my mother had 
a respect for him ... he was not, however, admitted 
beyond the dining-room in our house. He carried a very 
strong odor about with him; there was a smell of the 
earth, of decaying forest, of marsh mud about him. "He's 
a forest-demon !" my old nurse would declare. At dinner a 
special table used to be laid apart in a corner for Martin 
Petrovitch, and he was not offended at that, knowing other 
people were ill at ease sitting beside him, and he too had 
greater freedom in eating. And he did eat too, as no one, 
I imagine, has eaten since the days of Polyphemus. At the 
very beginning of dinner, by way of a precautionary meas- 
ure, they always served him a pot of some four pounds of 
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porridge, "else you'd eat me out of house and home," my 
mother used to say. "That I should, ma'am," Martin Petro- 
vitch would respond, grinning. 

My mother liked to hear his reflections on any topic 
connected with the land. But she could not support the 
sound of his voice for long together. "What's the meaning 
of it, my good sir!" she would exclaim; "you might take 
something to cure yourself of it, really ! You simply deafen 
me. Such a trumpet-blast!" 

"Natalia Nikolaevna! benefactress!" Martin Petrovitch 
would rejoin, as a rule, "I'm not responsible for my throat. 
And what medicine could have any effect on me — kindly tell 
me that? I'd better hold my tongue for a bit." 

In reality, I imagine, no medicine could have affected 
Martin Petrovitch. He was never ill. 

He was not good at telling stories, and did not care for it. 
"Much talking gives me asthma," he used to remark re- 
proachfully. It was only when one got him on to the year 
1812 — he had served in the militia, and had received a 
bronze medal, which he used to wear on festive occasions 
attached to a Vladimir ribbon — when one questioned him 
about the French, that he would relate some few anecdotes. 
He used, however, to maintain stoutly all the while that 
there never had been any Frenchmen, real ones, in Russia, 
only some poor marauders, who had straggled over from 
hunger, and that he had given many a good drubbing to 
such rabble in the forests. 

IV 

And yet even this self-confident, unflinching giant had his 
moments of melancholy and depression. Without any visible 
cause he would suddenly begin to be sad; he would lock 
himself up alone in his room, and hum — positively hum* — 
like a whole hive of bees; or he would call his page 
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Maximka, and tell him to read aloud to him out of the 
solitary book which had somehow found its way into his 
house, an odd volume of Novikovsky's The Worker at 
Leisure, or else to sing to him. And Maximka, who by 
some strange freak of chance, could spell out print, syllable 
by syllable, would set to work with the usual chopping up 
of the words and transference of the accent, bawling out 
phrases of the following description: "but man in his wil- 
fulness draws from this empty hypothesis, which he applies 
to the animal kingdom, utterly opposite conclusions. Every 
animal separately," he says, "is not capable of making me 
happy!" and so on. Or he would chant in a shrill little 
voice a mournful song, of which nothing could be distin- 
guished but: "Ee . . . eee ... ee ... a ... ee ... a 
. . . ee . . . Aaa . . . ska ! O . . . oo . . . oo . . . bee . . . 
ee . . . ee . . . ee . . . la!" While Martin Petrovitch 
would shake his head, make allusions to the mutability of 
life, how all things turn to ashes, fade away like grass, 
pass — and will return no more! A picture had somehow 
come into his hands, representing a burning candle, which 
the winds, with puffed-out cheeks, were blowing upon from 
all sides; below was the inscription: "Such is the life of 
man." *He was very fond of this picture; he had hung it 
up in his own room, but at ordinary, not melancholy, times 
he used to keep it turned face to the wall, so that it might 
not depress him. Harlov, that colossus, was afraid of 
death ! To the consolations of religion, to prayer, however, 
he rarely had recourse in his fits of melancholy. Even 
then he chiefly relied on his own intelligence. He had no 
particular religious feeling ; he was not often seen in church ; 
he used to say, it is true, that he did not go on the ground 
that, owing to his corporeal dimensions, he was afraid of 
squeezing other people out. The fit of depression commonly 
ended in Martin Petrovitch's beginning to whistle, and sud- 
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denly, in a voice of thunder, ordering out his droshky. and 
dashing off about the neighborhood, vigorously brandishing 
his disengaged hand over the peak of his cap, as though he 
would say, "For all that. I don't care a straw I" He was a 
regular Russian. 

V 

Strong meji, like Martin Petrovich. are for the most part 
of a phlegmatic disposition; but he, on the contrary, was 
rather easily irritated. He was specially short-tempered 
with a certain Bitchkov, who had found a refuge in our 
house, where he occupied a position between that of a 
buffoon and a dependent. He was the brother of Harlov's 
deceased wife, had been nicknamed Souvenir as a little boy, 
and Souvenir he had remained for every one, even the 
servants, who addressed him, it is true, as Souvenir Timo- 
feitch. His real name he seemed hardlv to know himself. 
He was a pitiful creature, looked down upon by every one; 
a toady, in fact. He had no teeth on one side of his mouth, 
which gave his little wrinkled face a crooked appearance. 
He was in a perpetual fuss and fidget; he used to poke 
himself into the maids' room, or into the counting-house, 
or into the priest's quarters, or else into the bailiff's hut. 
He was repelled from everywhere, but he only shrugged 
himself up, and screwed up his little eyes, and laughed a 
pitiful mawkish laugh, like the sound of rinsing a bottle. 
It always seemed to me that had Souvenir had money, he 
would have turned into the basest person, unprincipled, 
spiteful, even cruel. Poverty kept him within bounds. He 
was only allowed drink on holidays. He was decently 
dressed, by my mother's orders, since in the evenings he 
took a hand in her game of picquet or boston. Souvenir 
was constantly repeating, "Certainly, d'rectly d'rectly." 
"D 'recti v what?" my mother would ask, with annoyance. 
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He instantly drew back his hands, in a scare, and lisped, 
"At your service, ma'am!" Listening at doors, bs?kbiting, 
and, above all, quizzing, teasing, were his sole interests, 
and he used to quiz as though he had a right to, as though 
he were avenging himself for something. He used to call 
Martin Petrovitch brother, and tormented him beyond en- 
durance. "What made you kill my sister, Margarita Timo- 
feevna?" he used to persist, wriggling about before him 
and sniggering. One day Martin Petrovitch was sitting in 
the billiard-room, a cool apartment, in which no one had 
ever seen a single fly, and which our neighbor^ disliking 
heat and sunshine, greatly favored on this account. He was 
sitting between the wall and the billiard- table. Souvenir 
was fidgeting before his bulky person, mocking him, gri- 

• macing. . . . Martin Petrovitch wanted to get rid of him, 
and thrust both hands out in front of him. Luckily for 
Souvenir he managed to get away, his brother-in-law's open 
hands came into collision with the edge of the billiard-table, 

» and the billiard-board went flying off all its six screws. . . . 
What a mass of batter Souvenir would have been turned into 
under those mighty hands ! 

VI 

I had long been curious to see how Martin Petrovitch 
arranged his household, what sort of a home he had. One 
day I invited myself to accompany him on horseback as 
far as Eskovo (that was the name of his estate). "Upon 
my word, you want to have a look at my dominion," was 
Martin Petrovitch's comment. "Bv all means! I'll show 
you the garden, and the house, and the threshing-floor, and 
everything. I have plenty of everything." We set off. It 
was reckoned hardly more than a couple of miles from our 
place to Eskovo. "Here it is — my dominion !" Martin 
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Petrovitch roared suddenly, trying to turn his immovable 
neck, and waving his arm to right and left. "It's all mine !" 
Harlov's homestead lay on the top of a sloping hill. At the 
bottom, a few wretched-looking peasants' huts clustered 
close to a small pond. At the pond, on a washing platform, 
an old peasant woman in a check petticoat was beating 
some soaked linen with a bat. 

"Axinia!" boomed Martin Petrovitch, but in such a note 
that the rooks flew up in a flock From an oat-field near. . . . 
"Washing your husband's. breeches?" 

The peasant woman turned at once and bowed very low. 

"Yes, sir," sounded her weak voice. 

"Ay, ay! Yonder, look," Martin Petrovitch continued, 
proceeding at a trot alongside a half-rotting wattle fence, 
"that is my hemp-patch; and that yonder's the peasants'; 
see the difference ? And this here is my garden ; the apple- 
trees I planted, and the willows I planted too. Else there 
was no timber of any sort here. Look at that, and learn a 
lesson !" 

We turned into the courtyard, shut in by a fence; right 
opposite the gate, rose an old tumbledown lodge, with a 
thatch roof, and steps up to it, raised on posts. On one 
side stood another, rather newer, and with a tiny attic; 
but it too was a ramshackle affair. "Here you may learn 
a lesson again," observed Harlov ; "see what a little manor- 
house our fathers lived in; but now see what a mansion I 
have built myself." This "mansion" was like a house of 
cards. Five or six dogs, one more ragged and hideous 
than another, welcomed us with barking. "Sheepdogs!" 
observed Martin Petrovitch. "Pure-bred Crimeans ! Sh, 
damned brutes! I'll come and strangle you one after 
another!" On the steps of the new building there came 
out a young man, in a long full nankeen overall, the hus- 
band of Martin Petrovitch's elder daughter. Skipping 
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quickly up to the droshky, he respectfully supported his 
father-in-law under the elbow as he got up, and even made 
as though he would hold the gigantic feet, which the latter, 
bending his bulky person forward, lifted with a sweeping 
movement across the seat; then he assisted me to dismount 
from my horse. 

"Anna!" cried Harlov, "Natalia Nikolaevna's son has 
come to pay us a visit; you must find some good cheer for 
him. But where's Evlampia?" (Anna was the name of 
the elder daughter, Evlampia of the younger.) 

"She's not at home; she's gone into the fields to get 
cornflowers," responded Anna, appearing at a little window 
near the door. 

"Is there any junket?" queried Harlov. 

"Yes." 

"And cream too?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, set them on the table, and I'll show the young 
gentleman my own room meanwhile. This way, please, 
this way/' he added, addressing me, and beckoning with 
his forefinger. In his own house he treated me less famil- 
iarly; as a host he felt obliged to be more formally 
respectful. He led me along a corridor. "Here is where 
I abide," he observed, stepping sideways over the threshold 
of a wide doorway, "this is my room. Pray walk in !" 

His room turned out to be a big unplastered apartment, 
almost empty; on the walls, on nails driven in askew, 
hung two riding-whips, a three-cornered hat, reddish with 
wear, a single-barreled gun, a saber, a sort of curious 
horse-collar inlaid with metal plates, and the picture repre- 
senting a burning candle blown on by the winds. In one 
corner stood a wooden settle covered with a parti-colored 
rug. Hundreds of flies swarmed thickly about the ceiling; 
yet the room was cool. But there was a very strong smell 
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of that peculiar odor of the forest which always accom- 
panied Martin Petrovitch. 

"Well, is it a nice room?" Harlov questioned me. 

"Very nice." 

"Look-ye, there hangs my Dutch horse-collar," Harlov 
went on, dropping into his familiar tone again. "A splen- 
did horse-collar! got it by barter off a Jew. Just look 
at it!" 

"It's a good horse-collar." 

"It's most practical. And just sniff it . . . what leather!" 
I smelt the horse-collar. It smelt of rancid oil and nothing 
else. 

"Now, be seated, — there on the stool; make yourself at 
home," observed Harlov, while he himself sank on to the 
settle, and seemed to fall into a doze, shutting his eyes and 
even beginning to snore. I gazed at him without speak- 
ing, with ever fresh wonder; he was a perfect mountain — 
there was no other word. Suddenly he started. 

"Anna!" he shouted, while his huge stomach rose and 
fell like a wave on the sea; "what are you about? Look 
sharp ! Didn't you hear me ?" 

"Everything's ready, father; come in," I heard his 
daughter's voice. 

I inwardly marveled at the rapidity with which Martin 
Petrovitch's behests had been carried out; and followed ;> 
him into the. drawing-room, where, on a table povered with 
a red cloth with white flowers on it, lunch was already 
prepared: junket, cream, wheaten bread, even powdered 
sugar and ginger. While I set to work on the junket, Martin 
Petrovitch growled affectionately, "Eat, my friend, eat, my 
dear boy ; don't despise our country cheer," and sitting down 
again in a corner, again seemed to fall into a doze. Before 
me, perfectly motionless, with downcast eyes, stood Anna 
Martinovna, while I saw through the window her husband 
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lg my cob up and down the yard, and rubbing the chain 
snaffle with his own hands. 



VII 

mother did not like Harlov's elder daughter; she 
her a stuck-up thing. Anna Martinovna scarcely 
ame to pay us her respects, and behaved with chilly 
:m in my mother's presence, though it was by her 
ffices she had been well educated at a boarding-school, 
id been married, and on her wedding-day had received 
sand rubles and a yellow Turkish shawl, the latter, 
ue, a trifle the worse for wear. She was a woman of 
m height, thin, very brisk and rapid in her move- 
with thick fair hair and a handsome dark face, on 
the pale-blue narrow eyes showed up in a rather 
e but pleasing way. She had a straight thin nose, 
)S were thin too, and her chin was like the loop end 
air- pin. No one looking at her could fail to think: 
, you are a clever creature — and a spiteful one, too !" 
3r all that, there was something attractive about her 
Even the dark moles, scattered "like buck- wheat" 
ler face, suited her and increased the feeling she 
;d. Her hands thrust into her kerchief, she was 
vatching me, looking downwards (I was seated, while 
as standing). A wicked little smile strayed about 
>s and her cheeks and in the shadow of her long 
ties. "Ugh, you pampered little fine gentleman!" 
mile seemed to express. Every time she drew a 
, her nostrils slightly distended — this, too, was rather 
e. But all the same, it seemed to me that were Anna 
tovna to love me, or even to care to kiss me with her 
ruel lips, I should simply bound up to the ceiling 
elight. I knew she was very severe and exacting, 
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that the peasant women and girls went in terror of her — 
but what of that? Anna Martinovna secretly excited my 
imagination . . . though after all, I was only fifteen then, 
— and at that age! . . . 

Martin Petrovitch roused himself again. "Anna!" he 
shouted, "you ought to strum something on the pianoforte 
. . . young gentlemen are fond of that." 

I looked round ; there was a pitiful semblance of a piano 
in the room. 

"Yes, father," responded Anna Martinovna. "Only what 
am I to play the young gentleman? He won't find it 
interesting." 

"Why, what did they teach you at your young ladies' 
seminary ?" 

"I've forgotten everything — besides, the notes a 
broken." 

Anna Martinovna's voice was very pleasant, resonant 
and rather plaintive — like the note of some birds of prey 

"Very well," said Martin Petrovitch, and he lapsed into 
dreaminess again. "Well," he began once more, "wouldn't 
you like, then, to see the threshing-floor, and have a look 
round? Volodka will escort you. — Hi, Volodka!" he 
shouted to his son-in-law, who was still pacing up and 
down the yard with my horse, "take the young gentleman 
to the threshing-floor . . . and show him my farming 
generally. But I must have a nap! So! good-bye!" 

He went out and I after him. Anna Martinovna at 
once set to work rapidly, and, as it were, angrily, clearing 
the table. In the doorway, I turned and bowed to her. 
But she seemed not to notice my bow, and only smiled again, 
more maliciously than before. 

I took my horse from Harlov's son-in-law and led him 
by the bridle. We went together to the threshing-floor, but 
as we discovered nothing very remarkable about it, and as 
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he could not suppose any great interest in farming in a 
young lad like me, we returned through the garden to the 
main road. 

VIII 

I was well acquainted with Harlov's son-in-law. His 
name was Vladimir Vassilievitch Sletkin. He was an 
orphan, brought up by my mother, and the son of a petty 
official, to whom she had intrusted some business. He had 
first been placed in the district school, then he had entered 
the "seignorial counting-house/ ' then he had been put into 
the service of the government stores, and, finally, married 
to the daughter of Martin Petrovitch. My mother used to 
o<dl him a little Jew, and certainly, with his curly hair, 
^ black eyes always moist, like damson jam, his hook 
»iose, and wide red mouth, he did suggest the Jewish type. 
But the color of his skin was white and he was altogether 
very good-looking. He was of a most obliging temper, so 
long as his personal advantage was not involved. Then 
he promptly lost all self-control from greediness, and was 
moved even to tears.' He was ready to whine the whole 
day long to gain the paltriest trifle; he would remind one 
a hundred times over of a promise, and be hurt and com- 
plain if it were not carried out at once. He liked saunter- 
ing about the fields with a gun; and when he happened to 
get a hare or a wild duck, he would thrust his booty into 
his game-bag with peculiar zest, saying, "Now you may 
be as tricky as you like, you won't escape me ! Now you're 
mine!" 

"You've a good horse," he began in his lisping voice, as 
he assisted me to get into the saddle; "I ought to have a 
horse like that! But where can I get one? I've no such 
lock. If you'd ask your mamma, now — remind her." 

"Why, has she promised you one?" 
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"Promised? No; but I thought that in her great kind- 
ness " 

"You should apply to Martin Petrovitch." 

"To Martin Petrovitch ?" Sletkin repeated, dwelling on 
each syllable. "To him I'm no better than a worthless 
page, like Maximka. He keeps a tight hand on us, that he 
does, and you get nothing from him for all your toil." 

"Really?" 

"Yes, by God. He'll say, 'My word's sacred !' — and 
there, it's as though he's chopped it off with an axe. You 
may beg or not, it's all one. Besides, Anna Martinovna, 
my wife, is not in such favor with him as Evlampia Mar- 
tinovna. O merciful God, bless us and save us!" he sud- 
denly interrupted himself, flinging up his hands in despair. 
"Look! what's that? A whole half-rood of oats, our oats, 
some wretch has gone and cut. The villain! Just see! 
Thieves ! thieves ! It's a true saying, to be sure, don't 
trust Eskovo, Beskovo, Erino, and Byelino! (these were 
the names of four villages near). Ah, ah, what a thing! 
A ruble 5 and a half's worth, or, maybe two rubles, loss!" 

In Sletkin's voice one could almost hear sobs. I gave 
my horse a poke in the ribs and rode away from him. 

Sletkin's ejaculations still reached my hearing, when 
suddenly at a turn in the road, I came upon the second 
daughter of Harlov, Evlampia, who had, in the words of 
Anna Martinovna, gone into the fields to get cornflowers. 
A thick wreath of those flowers was twined about her head. 
We exchanged bows in silence. Evlampia, too, was very 
good-looking; as much so as her sister, though in a differ- 
ent style. She was tall and stoutly built ; everything about 
her was on a large scale: her head, and her feet and hands, 
and her snow-white teeth, and especially her eyes, promi- 
nent, languishing eyes, of the dark blue of glass beads. 

5. A ruble is worth about fifty cents. 
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Everything about her, while still beautiful, had positively 
a naonumental character (she was a true daughter of Martin 
Petrovitch). She did not, it seemed, know what to do with 
her massive fair mane, and she had twisted it in three plaits 
round her head. Her mouth was charming, crimson and 
fresh as a rose, and as she talked her upper lip was lifted 
in the middle in a very fascinating way. But there was 
something wild and almost fierce in the glance of her huge 
eyes. "A free bird, wild Cossack breed," so Martin Petro- 
vitch used to speak of her. I was in awe of her . . . This 
stately beauty reminded one of her father. 

I rode on a little farther and heard her singing in a 
strong, even, rather harsh voice, a regular peasant voice; 
suddenly she ceased. I looked round and from the crest 
of the hill saw her standing beside Harlov's son-in-law, 
facing the rood of oats. The latter was gesticulating and 
pointing, but she stood without stirring. The sun lighted 
up her tall figure, and the wreath of cornflowers shone 
brilliantly blue on her head. 

\ 

IX 

I believe I have already mentioned that, for this second 
daughter of Harlov's too, my mother had already prepared 
a match. This was one of the poorest of our neighbors, a 
retired army major, Gavrila Fedulitch Zhitkov, a man no 
longer young, and, as he himself expressed it, not without 
a certain complacency, however, as though recommending 
himself, "battered and broken down." He could barely 
read and write, and was exceedingly stupid, but secretly 
aspired to become my mother's steward, as he felt himself 
to be a "man of action." "I can warm the peasants' hides 
for them, if I can do anything," he used to say, almost 
gnashing his own teeth, "because I was used to it," he used 
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to explain, "in my former duties, I mean." Had Zhitkov 
been less of a fool, he would have realized that he had not 
the slightest chance of being steward to my mother, seeing 
that, for that, it would have been necessary to get rid of 
the present steward, one Kvitsinsky, a very capable Pole 
of great character, in whom my mother had the fullest con- 
fidence. Zhitkov had a long face, like a horse's ; it was all 
overgrown with hair of a dusty whitish color; his cheeks 
were covered with it right up to the eyes; and even in the 
severest frosts, it was sprinkled with an abundant sweat, 
like drops of dew. At the sight of my mother, he 
drew himself upright as a post, his head positively quivered 
with zeal, his huge hands slapped a little against his thighs, 
and his whole person seemed to express : "Command ! . . . 
and I will strive my utmost!" My mother was under no 
illusion on the score of his abilities, which did not, however, 
hinder her from taking steps to marry him to Evlampia. 

"Only, will you be able to manage her, my good sir?" 
she asked him one day. 

Zhitkov smiled complacently. 

"Upon my word, Natalia Nikolaevna! I used to keep a 
whole regiment in order; they were tame enough in my 
hands; and what's this? A trumpery business!" 

"A regiment's one thing, air, but a wellbred girl, a wife, 
is a very different matter," my mother observed with dis- 
pleasure. 

"Upon my word, ma'am ! Natalia Nikolaevna !" Zhitkov 
cried again, "that we're quite able to understand. In one 
word: a young lady, a delicate person!" 

"Well !" my mother decided at length, "Evlampia won't 
let herself be trampled upon." 
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X 

One day — it was the month of June, and evening was 
coming on — a servant announced the arrival of Martin 
Petrovitch. My mother was surprised: we had not seen 
him for over a week, but he had never visited us so late 
before. "Something has happened !" she exclaimed in an 
undertone. The face of Martin Petrovitch, when he rolled 
into the room and at once sank into a chair near the door, 
wore such an unusual expression, it was so preoccupied and 
positively pale, that my mother involuntarily repeated her 
exclamation aloud. Martin Petrovitch fixed his little eyes 
upon her, was silent for a space, sighed heavily, was silent 
again, and articulated at last that he had come about some- 
thing . . . which . . . was of a kind, that on account of . . . 

Muttering these disconnected 'words, he suddenly got up 
and went out. 

My mother rang, ordered the footman, who appeared, 
to overtake Martin Petrovitch at once and bring him back 
without fail ; but the latter had already had time to get into 
his droshky and drive away. 

Next morning my mother, who was astonished and even 
alarmed, as much by Martin Petrovitch's strange behavior 
as by the extraordinary expression of his face, was on the 
point of sending a special messenger to him, when he made 
his appearance. This time he seemed more composed. 

"Tell me, my good friend, tell me," cried my mother, 
directly she saw him, "what ever has happened to you? 
I thought yesterday, upon my word I did. . . . 'Mercy on 
us!' I thought, 'hasn't our old friend gone right off his 
head ?' " 

"I've not gone off my head, madam," answered Martin 
Petrovitch; "I'm not that sort of man. But I want to con- 
sult with you." 
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"What about?" 

"I'm only in doubt, whether it will be agreeable to you 
in this same contingency " 

"Speak away, speak away, my good sir, but more simply. 
Don't alarm me! What's this same contingency? Speak 
more plainly. Or is it your melancholy come upon you 
again r 

Harlov scowled. "No, it's not melancholy — that comes 
upon me in the new moon ; but allow me to ask you, madam, 
what do you think about death?" 

My mother was taken aback. "About what?" 

"About death. Can death spare any one whatever in 
this world?" 

"What have you got in your head, my good friend ? Who 
of us is immortal? For all you're born a giant, even to 
you there'll be an end in time." 

"There will! oh, there will!" Harlov assented and he 
looked downcast. "I've had a vision come to me in my 
dreams," he brought out at last. 

"What are you saying?" my mother interrupted him. 

"A vision in my dreams," he repeated — "I'm a seer of 
visions, you know !" 

"You !" 

"I. Didn't you know it?" Harlov sighed. "Well, so. . . . 
Over a week ago, madam, I lay down, on the very last day 
of eating meat before St. Peter's fast-day; I lay down 
after dinner to rest a bit — well, and so I fell asleep, and 
dreamed a raven colt ran, into the room to me. And this 
colt began sporting about and grinning. Black as a beetle 
was the raven colt." Harlov ceased. 

"Well?" said my mother. 

"And all of a sudden this same colt turns round, and 
gives me a kick in the left elbow, right in the funny bone. 
. . . I waked up; my arm would not move nor my leg 
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either. Well, thinks I, it's paralysis; however, I worked 
them up and down, and got them to move again ; only there 
were shooting pains in the joints a long time, and there are 
still. When I open my hand, the pains shoot through the 
joints. 

"Why, Martin Petrovitch, you must have lain upon your 
arm somehow and crushed it." 

"No, madam; pray, don't talk like that! It was an 
intimation . . . referring to my death, I mean." 

"Well, upon my word," my mother was beginning. 

"An intimation. Prepare thyself, man, as 'twere to say. 
And therefore, madam, here is what I have to announce 
to you, without a moment's delay. Not wishing," Harlov 
suddenly began shouting, "that the same death should come 
upon me, the servant of God, unawares, I have planned in 
my own mind this: to divide — now during my lifetime — 
my estate between my two daughters, Anna and Evlampia, 
according as God Almighty directs me" — Martin Petro- 
vitch stopped, groaned, and added — "without a moment's 
delay." 

"Well, that would be a good idea," observed my mother; 
"though I think you have no need to be in such a great 
hurry." 

"And seeing that herein I desire," Harlov continued, 
raising his voice still higher, "to be observant of all due 
order and legality, so I humbly beg your young son, Dmitri 
Semyonovitch — I would not venture, madam, to trouble 
you — I beg the said Dmitri Semyonovitch, your son, and I 
claim of my kinsman, Bitchkov, as a plain duty, to assist 
at the ratification of the formal act and transference of 
possession to my two daughters — Anna, married, and 
Evlampia, spinster. Which act will be drawn up in readi- 
ness the day after tomorrow at twelve o'clock, at my own 
place, Eskovo, also called Kozulkino, in the presence of 
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the ruling authorities and functionaries, who are thereto 
invited." 

Martin Petrovitch with difficulty reached the end of 
this speech, which he had obviously learned by heart, and 
which was interspersed with frequent sighs. . . . He 
seemed to have no breath left in his chest; his pale face 
was crimson again, and he several times wiped the sweat 
off it. 

"So you've already composed the deed dividing your 
property?" my mother queried. "When did you manage 
that?" 

I managed it ... oh! Neither eating, nor drink- 

• »» 
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"Did you write it yourself?" 

"Volodka ... oh! helped." 

"And have you forwarded a petition?" 

"I have, and the chamber has sanctioned it, and notice 
has been given to the district court, and the temporary 
division of the local court has . . . oh ! . . . been notified 
to be present." 

My mother laughed. "I see, Martin Petrovitch, you've 
made every arrangement already — and how quickly. You've 
not spared money, I should say?" 

"No, indeed, madam." 

"Well, well! And you say you want to consult with me. 
Well, my little Dmitri can go; and I'll send Souvenir with 
him, and speak to Kvitsinsky. . . . But you haven't invited 
Gavrila Fedulitch?" 

"Gavrila Fedulitch — Mr. Zhitkov — has had notice . . . 
from me also. As a betrothed, it was only fitting." 

Martin Petrovitch had obviously exhausted all the re- 
sources of his eloquence. Besides, it always seemed to me 
that he did not look altogether favorably on the match my 
mother had made for 'his daughter; possibly, he had 
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expected a more advantageous marriage for his darling 
Evlampia. 

He got up from his chair, and made a scrape with his 
foot. "Thank you for your consent." 

"Where are you off to?" asked my mother. "Stay a 
bit; I'll order some lunch to be served you." 

"Much obliged," responded Harlov. "But I cannot. . . . 
Oh ! I must get home." 

He backed and was about to move sideways, as his habit 
was, through the door. 

"Stop, stop a minute," my mother went on; "can you 
possibly mean to make over the whole of your property 
without reserve to your daughters?" 

"Certainly, without reserve." 

"Well, but how about yourself — where are you going to 
live ?" 

Harlov positively flung up his hands in amazement. 
"You ask where? In my house, at home, as I've lived 
hitherto ... so henceforward. Whatever difference could 
there be?" 

"You have such confidence in your daughters and your 
son-in-law, then?" 

"Were you pleased to speak of Volodka? A poor stick 
like him? Why, I can do as I like with him, whatever it 
is . . . what authority has he? As for them, my daugh- 
ters, that is, to care for me till I'm in the grave, to give 
me meat and drink, and clothe me. . . . Merciful heavens ! 
it's their first duty. I shall not long be an eyesore to them. 
Death's not over the hills — it's upon my shoulders." 

"Death is in God's hands," observed my mother; "though 
that is their duty, to be sure. Only pardon me, Martin 
Petrovitch; your elder girl, Anna, is well known to be 
proud and imperious, and — well — the second has a fierce 
look. ..." 
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diminutive postilion, whose legs hardly reached halfway 
down his horse's body, for the last time leaped up with a 
babyish shriek into the- soft saddle, old Alexeitch at once 
spread out and raised his elbows, a slight "wo-o" was 
heard, and we stopped. The dogs did not bark to greet 
us, and the serf boys, in long smocks that gaped open over 
their big stomachs, had all hidden themselves. Harlov's 
son-in-law was awaiting us in the doorway. I remember 
I was particularly struck by the birch boughs stuck in on 
both sides of the steps, as though it were Trinity Sunday. 
"Grandeur upon grandeur," Souvenir, who was the first to 
alight, squeaked through his nose. And certainly there 
was a solemn air about everything. Harlov's son-in-law 
was wearing a plush cravat with • a satin bow, and an 
extraordinarily tight tail-coat ; while Maximka, who popped 
out behind his back, had his hair so saturated with kvas, 
that it positively dripped. We went into the parlor, and 
saw Martin Petrovitch towering — yes, positively towering 
— motionless, in the middle of the room. I don't know 
what Souvenir's and Kvitsinsky's feelings were at the sight 
of his colossal figure; but I felt something akin to awe. 
Martin Petrovitch was attired in a gray Cossack coat — his 
militia uniform of 1812, it must have been — with a black 
stand-up collar. A bronze medal was to be seen on his 
breast, a saber hung at his side; he laid his left hand on 
the hilt, with his right he was leaning on the table, which 
was* covered with a red cloth. Two sheets of paper, full 
of writing, lay on the table. Harlov stood motionless, not 
even gasping; and what dignity was expressed in his atti- 
tude, what confidence in himself, in his unlimited and 
unquestionable power! He barely greeted us with a mo- 
tion of the head, and barely articulating, "Be seated!" 
pointed the forefinger of his left hand in the direction of 
some chairs set in a row. Against the right-hand wall of 
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the parlor were standing Harlov's daughters wearing their 
Sunday clothes: Anna, in a shot lilac-green dress, with a 
yellow silk sash; Evlampia, in pink, with crimson ribbons. 
Near them stood Zhitkov, in a new uniform, with the habit- 
ual expression of dull and greedy expectation in his eyes, 
and with a greater profusion of sweat than usual over his 
hirsute countenance. On the left side of the room sat the 
priest, in a threadbare snuff-colored cassock, an old man, with 
rough brown hair. This head of hair, and the dejected 
lack-luster eyes, and the big wrinkled hands, which seemed 
a burden even to himself, and lay like two rocks on his 
knees, and the tarred boots which peeped out beneath his 
cassock, all seemed to tell of a joyless, laborious life. His 
parish^ was a very poor one. Beside him was the local 
police captain, a fattish, palish, dirty-looking little gentle- 
man, with soft puffy little hands and feet, black eyes, 
black short-clipped moustaches, a continual cheerful but 
yet sickly little smile on his face. He had the reputation 
of being a great taker of bribes, and even a tyrant, as the 
expression was in those days. But not only the gentry, 
even the peasants were used to him, and liked him. He 
bent very free and easy and rather ironical looks around 
him;/ it was clear that all this "procedure" amused him. 
In reality, the only part that had any interest for him was 
the light lunch and spirits in store for us. But the attorney 
sitting near him, a lean man with a long face, narrow whis- 
kers from his ears to his nose, as they were worn in the 
days of Alexander the First, was absorbed with his whole 
soul in Martin Petrovitch's proceedings, and never took his 
big serious eyes off him. In his concentrated attention and 
sympathy, he kept moving and twisting his lips, though 
without opening his mouth. Souvenir stationed himself 
next him, and began talking to him in a whisper, after 
first informing me that he was the chief freemason in the 
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province. The temporary division of the local court con- 
sists, as every one knows, of the police captain, the attorney, 
and the rural police commissioner ; but the latter was either 
absent or kept himself in the background, so that I did not 
notice him. He bore, however, the nickname "the non- 
existent" among us in the district, just as there are tramps 
called "the non-identified." I sat next Souvenir, Kvitsinsky 
next me. The face of the practical Pole showed unmistak- 
able annoyance at our "wholly superfluous" expedition, and 
unnecessary waste of time. . . . "A grand lady's caprices! 
these Russian grandees' fancies !" he seemed to be murmur- 
ing to himself. . . . "Ugh, these Russians !' 



XII 



When we were all seated, Martin Petrovitch hunched his 
shoulders, cleared his throat, scanned us all with his bear- 
like little eyes, and with a noisy sigh began as follows: 

"Gentlemen, I have called you together for the following 
purpose. I am grown old, gentlemen, and overcome by 
infirmities. . . . Already I have had an intimation, the 
hour of death steals on, like a thief in the night. . . . Isn't 
that so, father?" he addressed the priest. 

The priest started. "Quite so, quite so," he mumbled, 
his beard shaking. 

"And therefore," continued Martin Petrovitch, suddenly 
raising his voice, "not wishing the said death to come upon 
me unawares, I purposed" . . . Martin Petrovitch pro- 
ceeded to repeat, word for word, the speech he had made 
to my mother two days before. "In accordance with this 
my determination," he shouted louder than ever, "this 
deed" (he struck his hand on the papers lying on the 
table) "has been drawn up by me, and the presiding 
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authorities have been invited by me/ and wherein my will 
consists the following points will treat. I have ruled, my 
day is over !" 

Martin Petrovitch put his round iron spectacles on his 
nose, took one of the written sheets from the table, and 
began : 

"Deed of partition of the estate of the retired non-com- 
missioned officer and nobleman, Martin Harlov, drawn up 
Ly himself in his full and right understanding, and by his 
own good judgment, and wherein is precisely defined what 
benefits are assigned to his two daughters, Anna and 
Evlampia — bow!" (they bowed), "and in what way the 
serfs and other property, and live stock, be apportioned 
between the said daughters! Under my hand!" 

" This is their document ! " the police captain whispered 
to Kvitsinsky, with his invariable smile, "they want to 
read it for the beauty of the style, but the legal deed is 
made out formally, without all these flourishes." 

Souvenir was beginning to snigger. . . . 

"In accordance with my will," put in Harlov, who had 
caught the police captain's remark. 

"In accordance in every point," the latter hastened to 
respond cheerfully; "only, as you're aware, Martin Petro- 
vitch, there's no dispensing with formality. And unneces- 
sary details have been removed. For the chamber can't 
enter into the question of spotted cows and fancy drakes." 

"Come here!" boomed Harlov to his son-in-law, who 
had come into the room behind us, and remained standing 
with an obsequious air near the door. He skipped up to 
his father-in-law at once. 

"There, take it and read ! It's hard for me. Only mind 
and don't mumble it! Let all the gentlemen present be 
able to understand it." 

Sletkin took the paper in both hands, and began timidly, 
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but distinctly, and with taste and feeling, to read the deed 
of partition.' There was set forth in it with the greatest 
accuracy just what was assigned to Anna and what to 
Evlampia, and how the division was to be made. Harlov 
from time to time interspersed the reading with phrases. 
Do you hear, that's for you, Anna, for your zeal!" or, 
"That I give you, Evlampia!" and both the sisters bowed, 
Anna from the waist, Evlampia simply with a motion of 
the head. Harlov looked at them with stern dignity. "The 
farm house" (the little new building) was assigned by him 
to Evlampia, as the younger daughter, "by the well-known 
custom." The reader's voice quivered and resounded at 
these words, unfavorable for himself; while Zhitkov licked 
his lips. Evlampia gave him a sidelong glance ; had I been 
in Zhitkov's shoes, I should not have liked that glance. The 
scornful expression, characteristic of Evlampia, as of every 
genuine Russian beauty, had a peculiar shade at that 
moment. For himself, Martin Petrovitch reserved the right 
to go on living in the rooms he occupied, and assigned to 
himself, under the name of "rations," a full allowance "of 
normal provisions," and ten rubles a month for clothes. 
The last phrase of the deed Harlov wished to read him- 
self. "And this my parental will," it ran, "to carry out 
and observe is a sacred and binding duty on my daughters, 
seeing it is a command ; seeing that I am, after God, their 
father and head, and am not bounden to render an account 
to any, nor have so rendered. And do they carry out my 
will, so will my fatherly blessing be with them, but should 
they not so do, which God forbid, then will they be over- 
taken by my paternal curse that cannot be averted, now 
and for ever, amen!" Harlov raised the deed high above 
his head. Anna at once dropped on her knees and touched 
the ground with her forehead; her husband, too, doubled 
up after her. "Well, and you?" Harlov turned to Evlam- 
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pia. She crimsoned all over, and she too bowed to the 
earth ; Zhitkov bent his whole carcass forward. 

"Sign!" cried Harlov, pointing his forefinger to the 
bottom of the deed. "Here: 'I thank and accept, Anna. 
I thank and accept, Evlampia ! '" 

Both daughters rose, and signed one after another. Slet- 
kin rose too, and was feeling after the pen, but Harlov 
moved him aside, sticking his middle finger into his cravat, 
so that he gasped. The silence lasted a moment. Suddenly 
Martin Petrovitch gave a sort of sob, and muttering, "Well, 
now it's all yours !" moved away. His daughters and son- 
in-law looked at one another, went up to him and began 
kissing him just above his elbow. His shoulder they could 
not reach. 

XIII 

The police captain read the real formal document, the 
deed of gift, drawn up by Martin Petrovitch. Then he 
went out on the steps with the attorney and explained 
what had taken place to the crowd assembled at the gates, 
consisting of the witnesses required by law and other peo- 
ple from the neighborhood, Harlov's peasants, and a few 
house-serfs. Then began the ceremony of the new owners' 
entering into possession. They came out, too, upon the 
steps, and the police captain pointed to them when, slightly 
scowling with one eyebrow, while his careless face assumed 
for an instant a threatening air, he exhorted the crowd to 
"subordination." He might well have dispensed with these 
exhortations: a less unruly set of countenances than those 
of the Harlov peasants, I imagine, have never existed in 
creation. Clothed in thin smocks and torn sheepskins, but 
very tightly girt round their waists, as is always the peas- 
ants' way on solemn occasions, they stood motionless as 
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though cut out of stone, and whenever the police captain 
uttered any exclamation such as, "D'ye hear, you brutes? 
d'ye understand, you devils?" they suddenly bowed all at 
once, as though at the word of command. Each of these 
"brutes and devils" held his cap tight in both hands, and 
never took his eves off the window, where Martin Petro- 
vitch's figure was visible. The witnesses themselves were 
hardly less awed. "Is any impediment known to you," 
the police captain roared at them, " against the entrance 
into possession of these the sole and legitimate heirs and 
daughters of Martin Petrovitch Harlov?" 

All the witnesses seemed to huddle together at once. 

"Do you know any, you devils?" the police captain 
shouted again. 

"We know nothing, your excellency," responded sturdily 
a little old man, marked with small-pox, with a clipped 
beard and whiskers, an old soldier. 

"I say ! Eremeitch's a bold fellow !" the witness said 
of him as they dispersed. 

In spite of the police captain's entreaties, Harlov would 
not come out with his daughters to the steps. "My sub- 
jects will obey my will without that!" he answered. Some- 
thing like sadness had come over him on the completion 
of the conveyance. His face had grown pale. This new 
unprecedented expression of sadness looked so out of 
place on Martin Petro vitch's broad and kindly features 
that I positively was at a loss what to think. Was an 
attack of melancholy coming over him? The peasants, on 
their side, too, were obviously puzzled. And no wonder! 
"The master's alive, — there he stands, and such a master, 
too ; Martin Petrovitch ! And all of a sudden he won't be 
their owner. ... A queer thing!" I don't know whether 
Harlov had an inkling of the notions that were straying 
through his "subjects'" heads, or whether he wanted to 
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display his power for the last time, but he suddenly opened 
the little window, stuck his head out, and shouted in a voice 
of thunder, "obedience !" Then he slammed-to the window. 
The peasants' bewilderment was certainly not dispelled nor 
decreased by this proceeding. They became stonier than 
ever, and even seemed to cease looking at anything. The 
group of house-serfs (among them were two sturdy wenches, 
in short chintz gowns, with muscles such as one might per- 
haps match in Michael Angelo's " Last Judgment/' and one 
utterly decrepit old man, hoary with age and half blind, 
in a threadbare frieze cloak, rumored to have been "cornet- 
player" in the days of Potemkin, — the page Maximka, 
Harlov had reserved for himself) this group showed more 
life than the peasants; at least, it moved restlessly about. 
The new mistresses themselves were very dignified in their 
attitude, especially Anna. Her thin lips tightly compressed, 
she looked obstinately down . . . her stern figure augured 
little good to the house-serfs. Evlampia, too, did not raise 
her eyes; only once she turned round and deliberately, as 
it were with surprise, scanned her betrothed, Zhitkov, who 
had thought fit, following Sletkin, to come out, too, on to 
the steps. "What business have you here?" those hand- 
some prominent eyes seemed to demand. Sletkin was the 
most changed of all. A bustling cheeriness showed itself 
in his whole bearing,, as though he were overtaken by hun- 
ger; the movements of his head and his legs were as obse- 
quious as ever, but how gleefully he kept working his 
arms, how fussily he twitched his shoulder-blades. "Arrived 
at last!" he seemed to say. Having finished the ceremony 
of the entrance into possession, the police captain, whose 
mouth was literally watering at the prospect of lunch, 
rubbed his hands in that peculiar manner which usually 
precedes the tossing-off of the first glass of spirits. But 
it appeared that Martin Petrovitch wished first to have a 
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service performed with sprinklings of holy water. The 
priest put on an ancient and worn-out chasuble; a decrepit 
deacon came out of the kitchen, with difficulty kindling the 
incense in an old brazen church-vessel. The service began. 
Harlov sighed continually; he was unable, owing to his 
corpulence, to bow to the ground, but crossing himself with 
his right hand and bending his head, he pointed with the 
forefinger of his left hand to the floor. Sletkin positively 
beamed and even shed tears. Zhitkov, with dignity, in 
martial fashion, flourished his fingers only slightly between 
the third and fourth button of his uniform. Kvitsinsky, 
as a Catholic, remained in the next room. But the attorney 
prayed so fervently, sighed so sympathetically after Martin 
Petrovitch, and so persistently muttered and chewed his 
lips, turning his eyes upwards, that I felt moved, as I looked 
at him, and began to pray fervently too. At the conclu- 
sion of the service and the sprinkling with holy water, dur- 
ing which every one present, even the blind cornet-player, 
the contemporary of Potemkin, even Kvitsinsky, moistened 
their eves with holy water, Anna and Evlampia once more, 
at Martin Petrovitch's bidding, prostrated themselves to 
the ground to thank him. Then at last came the moment 
of lunch. There were a great many dishes and all very 
nice; we all ate terribly much. The inevitable bottle • of 
Don wine made its appearance. The police captain, who 
was of all of us the most familiar with the usages of the 
world, and besides, the representative of government, was 
the first to propose the toast to the health "of the fair 
proprietresses !" Then he proposed we should drink to 
the health "of our most honored and most generous-hearted 
friend," Martin Petrovitch. At the words "most generous- 
hearted," Sletkin uttered a shrill little cry and ran to kiss 
his benefactor. . . . "There, that'll do, that'll do," mut- 
tered Harlov, as it were with annoyance, keeping him off 
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with his elbow. . . . But at this point a not quite pleas- 
ant, as they say, incident took place. 

XIV 

Souvenir, who had been drinking continuously ever since 
the beginning of luncheon, suddenly got up from his chair 
as red as a beetroot, and pointing his finger at Martin 
Petrovitch, went off in his mawkish, paltry laugh. 

"Generous-hearted ! Generous-hearted !" he began croak- 
ing; "but we shall see whether this generosity will be much 
to his taste when he's stripped naked, the servant of God 
. . . and out in the snow, too !" 

"What rot are you talking, fool?" said Harlov. 

"Fool! Fool!" repeated Souvenir. "God Almighty 
alone knows which of us is the real fool. But you, brother, 
did my sister, your wife, to her death, and now you've done 
for yourself . . . ha-ha-ha !" 

"How dare you insult our honored benefactor?" Sletkin 
began shrilly, and, tearing himself away from Martin 
Petrovitch, whose shoulder he had clutched, he flew at 
Souvenir. "But let me tell you, if our benefactor desires 
it, we can cancel the deed this very minute ! " 

"And yet, you'll strip him naked, and turn him out 
intc the snow . . ." returned Souvenir, retreating behind 
Kvitsinsky. 

"Silence!" thundered Harlov. "I'll pound you into a 
jelly! And you hold your tongue too, puppy!" he turned 
to Sletkin; "don't put in your word where you're not 
wanted! If I, Martin Petrovitch Harlov, have decided to 
make a deed of partition, who can cancel the same act 
against my will? Why, in the whole world there is no 
power. . . . 

"Martin Petrovitch!" the attorney began in a mellow 
bass — he too had drunk a good deal, but his dignity was 
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only increased thereby — "but how if the gentleman has 
spoken the truth? You have done a generous action; to be 
sure, but how if — God forbid — in reality in place of fitting 
gratitude, some affront come of it?" 

I stole a glance at both Martin Petrovitch's daughters. 
Anna's eyes were simply pinned upon the speaker, and a 
face more spiteful, more snake-like, and more beautiful in 
its very spite I had certainly never seen! Evlampia sat 
turned away, with her arms folded. A smile more scornful 
than ever curved her full, rosy lips. 

Harlov got up from his chair, opened his mouth, but 
apparently his tongue failed him. . . . He suddenly brought 
his fist down on the table, so that everything in the room 
danced and rang. 

"Father," Anna said hurriedly, "they da not know us, 
and that is why they judge of us so. But don't, please, 
make yourself ill. You are angered for nothing, indeed; 
see, your face is, as it were, twisted awry." 

Harlov looked towards Evlampia ; she did not stir, though 
Zhitkov, sitting beside her, gave her a poke in the side. 

" Thank you, my daughter Anna," said Harlov huskily ; 
"you are a sensible girl ; I rely upon you and on your hus- 
band too." Sletkin once more gave vent to a shrill little 
sound; Zhitkov expanded his chest and gave a little scrape 
with his foot; but Harlov did not observe his efforts. "This 
dolt," he went on, with a motion of his chin in the direction 
of Souvenir, "is pleased to get a chance to tease me; but 
you, my dear sir," he addressed himself to the attorney, 
"it is not for you to pass judgment on Martin Harlov; 
that is something beyond you. Though you are a man in 
official position, your words are most foolish. Besides, the 
deed is done; there will be no going back from my deter* 
mination. . . . Now, I will wish you good-day, I am going 
away. I am no longer the master of this house, but a guest 
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in it. Anna, do you do your best; but I will go to my own 
room. Enough !" 

Martin Petrovitch turned his back on us, and, without 
adding another word, walked deliberately out of the room. 

This sudden withdrawal on the part of our host could 
not but break up the party, especially as the two hostesses 
also vanished not long after. Sletkin vainly tried to keep 
us. The police captain did not fail to blame the attorney 
for his uncalled-for candor. "Couldn't help it!" the lat- 
ter responded. . . . "My conscience spoke." 

"There, you see that he's a mason," Souvenir whispered 
to me. 

"Conscience !" retorted the police captain. "We know all 
about your conscience! I suppose it's in your pocket, just 
the same as it is with us sinners !" 

The priest, meanwhile, even though already on his feet, 
foreseeing the speedy termination of the repast, lifted 
mouthful after mouthful to his mouth without a pause. 

"You've got a fine appetite, I see," Sletkin observed to 
him sharply. 

"Storing up for the future," the priest responded with 
a meek grimace; years of hunger were expressed in that 
reply. 

The carriages rattled up . . . and we separated. On 
the way home, no one hindered Souvenir's chatter and silly 
tricks, as Kvitsinsky had announced that he was sick of all 
this "wholly superfluous" unpleasantness, and had set off 
home before us on foot. In his place, Zhitkov took a seat 
in our coach. The retired major wore a most dissatisfied 
expression, and kept twitching his moustaches like a spider. 

"Well, your noble Excellency," lisped Souvenir, "is sub- 
ordination exploded, eh? Wait a bit and see what will 
happen ! They'll give you the sack too. Ah, a poor bride- 
groom you are. a poor bridegroom, an unlucky bridegroom !" 



I 
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Souvenir was positively beside himself; while poor Zhit- 
kov could do nothing but twitch his moustaches. 

When I got home I told my mother all I had seen. She 
heard me to the end, and shook her head several times. 
"It's a bad business/' was her comment. "I don't like all 
these innovations !" 

s > -'' *'< 

^ ,'XV ' 

v_ -'■ 

Next day Martin Petrovitch came to dinner. My mother 
congratulated him on the successful conclusion of his proj- 
ect. "You are now a free man/' she said, "and ought to 
feel more at ease." 

"More at ease, to be sure, madam," answered Martin 
Petrovitch, by no means, however, showing in the expres- 
sion of his face that he really was more at ease. "Now 
I can meditate upon my soul, and make ready for my last 
hour, as I ought." 

"Well," queried my mother, "and do the shooting pains 
still tingle in your arms?" 

Harlov twice clenched and unclenched his left arm. 
"They do, madam; and I've something else to tell you. As 
I begin to drop asleep, some one cries in my head, 'Take 
care !' 'Take care !' " 

"That's nerves," observed my mother, and she began 
speaking of the previous day, and referred to certain cir- 
cumstances which had attended the completion of the deed 
of partition. . . . 

"To be sure, to be sure," Harlov interrupted her, "there 
was something of the sort ... of no consequence. Only 
there's something I would tell you," he added, hesitating — 
"I was not disturbed yesterday by Souvenir's silly words — 
even Mr. Attorney, though he's no fool — even he did not 
trouble me; no, it was quite another person disturbed 
me " Here Harlov faltered. 
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"Who?" asked my mother. 

Harlov fastened his eyes upon her: "Evlampia!" 

"Evlampia? Your daughter ? How was that?' ' 

"Upon my word, madam, she was like a stone! nothing 
but a statue! Can it be she has no feeling? Her sister, 
Anna — well, she was all she should be. She's a keen- 
witted creature! But Evlampia — why, I'd shown her — 
I must own — so much partiality! Can it be she's no feel- 
ing for me! It's clear I'm in a bad way; it's clear I've 
a feeling that I'm not long for this world, since I make 
every thing to them ; and yet she's like a stone ! she might 
at least utter a sound ! Bows — yes, she bows, but there's 
no thankfulness to be seen." 

"There, give over," observed my mother, "we'll marry 
her to Gavrila Fedulitch . . . she'll soon get softer in his 
hands." 

Martin Petrovitch once more looked from under his brows 
at my mother. "Well, there's Gavrila Fedulitch, to be sure ! 
You have confidence in him, then, madam ?" 

"I've confidence in him." 

"Very well; you should know best, to be sure. But 
Evlampia, let me tell you, is like me. The character is 
just the same. She has the wild Cossack blood, and her 
heart's like a burning coal!" 

"Why, do you mean to tell me you've a heart like that, 
my dear sir?" 

Harlov made no answer. A brief silence followed. 

"What are you going to do, Martin Petrovitch," my 
mother began, "in what way do you mean to set about 
saving your soul now? Will you set off to Mitrophan or 
to Kiev, or maybe you'll go to the Optin desert, as it's in 
the neighborhood? There, they do say, there's a holy 
monk appeared . . . Father Makary they call him, no one 
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remembers any one like him: He sees right through all 



sins. 



"If she really turns out an ungrateful daughter/' Har- 
lov enunciated in a husky voice, • then it would be better 
for me, I believe, to kill her with my own harids!" 

"What are you saying! Lord, have mercy on you!" 
cried my mother. "Think what you're saying! There, 
see, what a pretty pass it's come to. You should have list- 
ened to me the other day when you came to consult me! 
Now, here, you'll go tormenting yourself, instead of think- 
ing of your soul ! You'll be tormenting yourself, and all 
to no purpose ! Yes ! Here you're complaining now, and 
faint-hearted . . ." 

This reproach seemed to stab Harlov to the heart. All 
his old pride came back to him with a rush. He shook him- 
self, and thrust out his chin. "I am not a man, madam, 
Natalia Nikolaevna, to complain or be faint-hearted," he 
began sullenly. "I simply wished to reveal my feelings to 
you as my benefactress and a person I respect. But the 
Lord God knows (here he raised his. hand high about his 
head) that this globe of earth may crumble to pieces before 
I will go back from my word, or . . . (here he positively 
snorted) show a faint heart, or regret what I have done! 
I had good reasons, be sure ! My daughters will never for- 
get their duty, for ever and ever, amen !" 

My mother stopped hfer ears. "What's this for, my good 
sir, like a trumpet-blast ! If you really have such faith in 
your family, well, praise the Lord for it! You've quite 
put my brains in a whirl!" 

Martin Petrovitch begged pardon, sighed twice, and was 
silent. My mother once more referred to Kiev, the Optin 
desert, and Father Makary. . . . Harlov assented, said 
that "he must ... he must ... he would have to . . • 
his soul" . . . and that was all. He did not regain his 
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cheerfulness before he went away. From time to time he 
clenched and unclenched his fist, looked at his open hand, 
said that what he feared above everything was dying with- 
out repentance, from a stroke, and that he had made a 
vow to himself, not to get angry, as anger vitiated his blood 
and drove it to his head. . . . Besides, he had now with- 
drawn from everything. What grounds could he have for 
getting angry? Let other people trouble themselves now 
and vitiate their blood ! 

As he took leave of my mother he looked at her in a 
strange way, mournfully and questioningly . . • and sud- 
denly, with a rapid movement, drew out of his pocket the 
volume of The Worker* s Leisure-Hour, and thrust it into 
my mother's hand. 

"What's that?" she inquired. 

"Read . . . here," he said hurriedly, "where the corner's 
turned down, about death. It seems to me, it's terribly well 
said, but I can't make it out at all. Can't you explain it to 
me, my benefactress? I'll come back again and you ex- 
plain it me." 

With these words Martin Petrovitch went away. 

"He's in a bad way, he's in a bad way," observed my 
mother, directly he had disappeared through the doorway, 
and she set to work upon the Leisure-Hour. On the page 
turned down by Harlov were the following words : 

"Death is a grand and solemn work of nature. It is 
nothing else than that the spirit, inasmuch as it is lighter, 
finer, and infinitely more penetrating than those elements 
under whose sway it has been subject, nay, even than the 
force of electricity itself, so it is chemically purified and 
8triveth upward till what time it attaineth an equally spir- 
itual abiding-place for itself ..." and so on. 

My mother read this passage through twice, and exclaim- 
ing, "Pooh !" she flung the book away. 
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Three days later, she received the news that her sister's 
husband was dead, and set off to her sister's country-seat, 
taking me with her. My mother proposed to spend a month 
with her, but she stayed on till late in the autumn, and it 
was only at the end of September that we returned to our 
own estate. 

XVI 

The first news with which my valet, Prokofy, greeted me 
(he regarded himself as the seignorial huntsman) was that 
there was an immense number of wild snipe on the wing, 
and that in the birch-copse near Eskovo (Harlov's prop- 
erty), especially, they were simply swarming. I had three 
hours before me till dinner-time. I promptly seized my 
gun and my game-bag, and with Prokofy and a setter-dog, 
hastened to the Eskovo copse. We certainly did find a 
great many wild snipe there, and, firing about thirty 
charges, killed five. As I hurried homewards with my 
booty, I saw a peasant plowing near the road-side. His 
horse had stopped, and with tearful and angry abuse he 
was mercilessly tugging with the cord reins at the animal's 
head, which was bent on one side. I looked attentivelv at 
the luckless beast, whose ribs were all but through its skin, 
and, bathed in sweat, heaved up and down with convulsive, 
irregular movements like a blacksmith's bellows. I recog- 
nized it at once as the decrepit old mare, with the scar on 
her shoulder, who had served Martin Petrovitch so many 
vears. 

"Is Mr. Harlov living?" I asked Prokofy. The chase 
had so completely absorbed us, that up to that instant we 
had not talked of anything. 

"Yes x he's alive. Why?" 

"But that's his mare, isn't it? Do you mean to say he's 
sold her?" 
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"His mare it is, to be sure; but as to selling, he never 
sold her. But they took her away from him, and handed 
her over to that peasant." 

"How, took it? And he consented?" 

"They never asked his consent. Things have changed 
here in your absence," Prokofy observed, with a faint smile 
in response to my look of amazement; "worse luck! My 
goodness, yes! Now Sletkin's master, and orders every 
one about." 

"But Martin Petrovitch?" 

"Why, Martin Petrovitch has become the very last per- 
son here, you may say. He's on bread and water, — what 
more can one say ? They've crushed him altogether. Mark 
my* words; they'll drive him out of the house." 

The idea that it was possible to drive such a giant had 
never entered my head. "And what does Zhitkov say to 
it?" I asked at last. "I suppose he's married to the sec- 
ond daughter?" 

"Married?" repeated Prokofy, and this time he grinned 
all over his face. "They won't let him into the house. 'We 
don't want you,' they say; 'get along home with you.' It's 
as I said; Sletkin directs every one." 

"But what does the young lady say?" 

"Evlampia Martinovna? Ah, master, I could tell you 
. . . but you're young — one must think of that. Things 
are going on here that are ... oh! ... oh! ... oh! 
Hey ! why, Dianka's setting, I do believe !" 

My dog actually had stopped short, before a thick oak 
bush which bordered a narrow ravine by the roadside. Pro- 
kofy and I ran up to the dog; a snipe flew up out of the 
bush, we both fired at it and missed; the snipe settled in 
another place ; we followed it. 

The soup was already on the table when I got back. 
My mother scolded me. "What's the meaning of it?" she 
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said with displeasure; "the very first day, and you keep us 
waiting for dinner." I brought her the wild snipe 1 had 
killed; she did not even look at them. There were also in 
the room Souvenir, Kvitsinsky, and Zhitkov. The retired 
major was huddled in a corner, for all the world like a 
schoolboy in disgrace. His face wore an expression of 
mingled confusion and annoyance; his eyes were red. . . . 
One might positively have imagined he had recently been 
in tears. My mother remained in an ill humor. I was at 
no great pains to surmise that my late arrival did not count 
for much in it. During dinner-time she hardly talked at all. 
The major turned beseeching glances upon her from time to 
time, but ate a good dinner nevertheless. Souvenir was all 
of a shake. Kvitsinsky preserved his habitual self-confi- 
dence of demeanor. 

"Vikenty Osipitch," my mother addressed > him, "I beg 
you to send a carriage tomorrow for Martin Petrovitch, 
since it has come to my knowledge that he has none of his 
own. And bid them tell him to come without fail, that I 
desire to see him." 

Kvitsinsky was about to make some rejoinder, but he 
restrained himself. 

"And let Sletkin know// continued my mother, "that I 
command him to present himself before me. . . . Do you, 
hear? I com . . . mand!" 

"Yes, just so . . . that scoundrel ought " Zhitkov 

was beginning in a subdued voice ; but my mother gave him 
such a contemptuous look, that he promptly turned away 
and was silent. 

"Do you hear? I command!" repeated my mother. 

"Certainly, madam," Kvitsinsky replied submissively but 
with dignity. 

"Martin Petrovitch won't come!" Souvenir whispered to 
me, as he came out uf the dining-room with me after din- I ^ 
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ner. "You should just see what's happened to him! It's 
past comprehension! It's come to this, that whatever they 
say to him, he doesn't understand a word! Yes! They've 
got the snake under the pitchfork!" 

And Souvenir went off into his revolting laugh. 

XVII 

Souvenir's prediction turned out correct. Martin Petro- 
vitch would not come to my mother. She was not at all 
pleased with this, and despatched a letter to him. He sent 
her a square bit of paper, on which the following words 
Were written in big letters: "Indeed I can't. I should die 
of shame. Let me go to my ruin. Thanks. Don't torture 
me. — Martin Harlov." Sletkin did come, but not on the 
day on which my mother had "commanded" his attendance, 
but twenty-four hours later. My mother gave orders that 
he should be shown into her boudoir. . . . God knows what 
their interview was about, but it did not last long; a quar- 
ter of an hour, not more. Sletkin came out of my mother's 
room, crimson all over, and with such a viciously spiteful 
and insolent expression of face, that, meeting him in the 
"drawing-room, I was simply petrified, while Souvenir, who 
was hanging about there, stopped short in the middle of a 
snigger. My mother came out of her boudoir, also very red 
in the face, and announced, in the hearing of all, that Mr. 
Sletkin was never, upon any pretext, to be admitted to her 
presence again, and that if Martin Petrovitch's daughters 
were to make bold — they've impudence enough, said she — 
to present themselves, they, too, were to be refused admit- 
tance. At dinner-time she suddenly exclaimed, "The vile 
little Jew! I picked him out of the gutter, I made him a 
career, he owes everything, everything to me, — and he dares 
to tell me I've no business to meddle in their affairs! that 
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Martin Petrovitch is full of whims and fancies, and it's 
impossible to humor him! Humor him, indeed! What a 
thing to say ! Ah, he's an ungrateful wretch ! An insolent 
little Jew !" 

Major Zhitkov, who happened to be one of the company 
at dinner, imagined that now it was no ^ess than the will 
of the Almighty. for him to seize the opportunity and put 
in his word . . . but my mother promptly settled him. 
"Well, and you're a fine one, too, my man," she commented. 
"Couldn't get the upper hand of a girl, and he an officer! 
In command of a squadron ! I can fancy how it obeyed you ! 
He take a steward's place indeed! A fine steward he'd 
make !" 

Kvitsinsky, who was sitting at the end of the table, 
smiled to himself a little malignantly, while poor Zhitkov 
could do nothing but twitch his moustaches, lift his eye- 
brows, and bury the whole of his hirsute countenance in 
his napkin. 

After dinner, he went out on to the steps to smoke his 
pipe as usual, and he struck me as so miserable and forlorn, 
that, although I had never liked him, I joined him at 
once. 

"How was it, Gavrila Fedulitch," I began without further 
beating about the bush, "that your affair with Evlampia 
Martinovna was broken off? I'd expected you to be married 
long ago." 

The retired major looked at me dejectedly. 

"A snake in the grass," he began, uttering each letter 
of each syllable with bitter distinctness, "has poisoned me 
with his fang, and turned all my hopes in life to ashes. And 
I could tell you, Dmitri Semyonovitch, all his hellish wiles, 
but I'm afraid of angering your mamma. ("You're young 
yet" — Prokofy's expression flashed across my mind.) "Even 
as it is" Zhitkov groaned. 
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"Patience . . . patience . . . nothing else is left me." 
(He struck his fist upon his chest.) "Patience, old soldier, 
patience. I served the Tsar faithfully . . . honorably . . . 
yes. I spared neither blood nor sweat, and now see what 
I am brought to. Had it been in the regiment — and the 
matter depending upon me," he continued after a short 
silence, spent in convulsively sucking at his cherrywood 
pipe, "I'd have . . . I'd have given it him with the flat 
side of my sword ... three times over . . . till he'd had 
enough. . . /' 

Zhitkov took the pipe out of his mouth, and fixed his 
eyes on vacancy, as though admiring' the picture he had con- 
jured up. 

Souvenir ran up, and began quizzing the major. I turned 
away from them, and determined, come what may, I would 
see Martin Petrovitch with my own eyes. . . . My boyish 
curiosity was greatly stirred. 

XVIII 

Next day I set out with my gun and dog, but without 
Prokofy, to the Eskovo copse. It was an exquisite day; I 
fancy there are no days like that in September anywhere 
but in Russia. The stillness was such that one could hear, 
a hundred paces off, the squirrel hopping over the dry 
leaves, and the broken twig just feebly catching at the 
other branches, and falling, at last, on the soft grass — to 
lie there forever, not to stir again till it rotted away. The 
air, neither warm nor chill, but only fragrant, and as it 
were keen, was faintly, deliciously stinging in my eyes and 
on my cheeks. A long spider-web, delicate as a silken 
thread, with a white ball in the middle, floated smoothly in 
the air, and sticking to the butt-end of my gun, stretched 
straight out in the air — a sign of settled and warm weather. 
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The sun shone with a brightness as soft as moonlight. 
Wild snipe were to be met with pretty often; but I did not 
pay special attention to them. I knew that the copse went 
on almost to Harlov's homestead, right up to the hedge of 
his garden, and I turned my steps in that direction, though 
I could not even imagine how I should get into the place 
itself, and was even doubtful whether I ought to try to do 
so, as my mother was so angry with its new owners. Sounds 
of life and humanity reached me from no great distance. 
I listened. . . . Some one was coming through the copse 
. . . straight towards me. 

"You should have said so straight out, dear," I heard a 
woman's voice. 

"Be reasonable," another voice broke in, the voice of a 
man. "Can one do it all at once?" 

I knew the voices. There was a gleam of a woman's blue 
gown through the reddening nut bushes. Beside it stood a 
dark full coat. Another instant — and there stepped out 
into the glade, five paces from me, Sletkin and Evlampia. 

They were disconcerted at once. Evlampia promptly 
stepped back, away into the bushes. Sletkin thought a 
little, and came up to me. There was not a trace to be 
seen in his face of the obsequious meekness, with which he 
had paced up and down Harlov's courtyard, four months 
before, rubbing up my horse's snaffle. But neither could I 
perceive in it the insolent defiance, which had so struck me 
on the previous day, on the threshold of my mother's bou- 
doir. It was still as white and pretty as ever, but seemed 
broader and more solid. 

"Well, have you shot many snipe?" he asked me, raising 
his cap, smiling, and passing his hand over his black curls; 
"you are shooting in our copse. . . . You are very welcome. 
We would not hinder you. . . . Quite the contrary." 

"I have killed nothing today," I rejoined, answering his 
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first question; "and I will go out of your copse this very 
instant." 

Sletkin hurriedly put on his cap. "Indeed, why so? We 
would not drive you out — indeed, we're delighted. . . . 
Here's Evlampia Martinovna will say the same. Evlampia 
Martinovna, come here. Where have you hidden yourself?" 
Evlampia's head appeared behind the bushes. But she did 
not come up to us. She had grown prettier, and seemed 
taller and bigger than ever. 

"I'm very glad, to tell the truth," Sletkin went on, "that 
I have met you. Though you are still young in years, you 
have plenty of good sense already. Your mother was 
pleased to be very angry with me yesterday — she would 
not listen to reason of any sort from me, but I declare, as 
before God, so before you now, I am not to blame in any 
way. We can't treat Martin Petrovitch otherwise than we 
do! he's fallen into complete dotage. One can't humor all 
his whims, really. But we show him all due respect. Only 
ask Evlampia Martinovna." 

Evlampia did not stir; her habitual scornful smile flick- 
ered about her lips, and her large eyes watched us with no 
friendly expression. 

"But why, Vladimir Vassilievitch, have you sold Martin 
Petrovitch's mare?" (I was particularly impressed by that 
mare being in the possession of a peasant.) 

"His mare, why did we sell it? Why, Lord have mercy 
on us — what use was she? She was simply eating her head 
off. But with the peasant she can work at the plow any- 
way. As for Martin Petrovitch, if he takes a fancy to drive 
out anywhere, he's only to ask us. We wouldn't refuse him 
a conveyance. On a holiday, we should be pleased." 

"Vladimir Vassilievitch," said Evlampia huskily, as 
though calling him away, and she still did not stir from 
her place. She was twisting some stalks of ripple grass 
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round her fingers and snapping off their heads, slapping 
them against each other. 

"About the page Maximka again," Sletkin went on, 
"Martin Petrovitch complains because we've taken him 
away and apprenticed him. But kindly consider the mat- 
ter for yourself. Why, what had he to do waiting on 
Martin Petrovitch ? Kick up his heels ; nothing more. And 
he couldn't even wait on him properly; on account of his 
stupidity and his youth. Now we have sent him away to 
a harness-maker's. He'll be turned into a first-rate handi- 
craftsman — and make a good thing of it for himself — and 
pay us ransom-money too. And, living in a small way as 
we do, that's a matter of importance. On a little farm like 
ours, one can't afford to let anything slip." 

"And this is the man Martin Petrovitch called a 'poor 
stick,' " I thought. "But who reads to Martin Petrovitch 
now?" I asked. 

"Why, what is there to read? He had one book — but, 
luckily, that's been mislaid somewhere. . . . And what use 
is reading at his age ?" 

"And who shaves him?" I asked again. 

Sletkin gave an approving laugh, as though in response 
to an amusing joke. "Why, nobody. At first he used to 
singe his beard in the candle — but now he lets it be alto- 
gether. And it's lovely !" 

"Vladimir Vassilievitch !" Evlampia repeated insistently: 
"Vladimir Vassilievitch !" 

Sletkin made her a sign with his hand. 

"Martin Petrovitch is clothed and cared for, and eats 
what we do. What more does he want? He declared him- 
self that he wanted nothing more in this world but to think 
of his soul. If only he would realize that everything now, 
however you look at it, is ours. He says too that we don't 
pay him his allowance. But we've not always got money 
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ourselves; and what does he want with it, when he has 
everything provided him? And we treat him as one of the 
family too. I'm telling you the truth. The rooms, for 
instance, which he occupies — how we need them! there's 
simply not room to turn round without them; but we don't 
say a word — we put up with it. We even think how to 
provide amusement for him. There, on St. Peter's Day, 
I bought him some excellent hooks in the town — real Eng- 
lish ones, expensive hooks, to catch fish. There are lots of 
carp in our pond. * Let him sit and fish ; in an hour or two, 
there'd be a nice little fish soup provided. The most suit- 
able occupation for old men." 

"Vladimir Vassilievitch !" Evlampia called for the third 
time in an incisive tone, and she flung far away from her 
the grass she had been twisting in her fingers, "I am going !" 
Her eyes met mine. "I am going, Vladimir Vassilievitch !" 
she repeated, and vanished behind a bush. 

"I'm coming, Evlampia Martinovna, directly," shouted 
Sletkin.' "Martin Petrovitch himself agrees with us now," 
he went on, turning again to me. "At first he was offended, 
certainly, and even grumbled, until, you know, he realized ; 
he was, you remember, a hot-tempered, violent man — more's 
the pity! but there, he's grown quite meek now. Because 
he sees his own interest. Your mamma — mercy on us ! how 
she pitched into me ! . . . To be sure : she's a lady that sets 
as much store by her own authority as Martin Petrovitch 
used to do. But you come in and see for yourself. And 
you might put in a word when there's an opportunity. I 
'feel Natalia Nikolaevna's bounty to me deeply. But we've 
got to live too." 

"And how was it Zhitkov was refused?" I asked. 

"Fedulitch? That dolt?" Sletkin shrugged his shoul- 
ders. "Why, upon my word, what use could he have been ? 
His whole life spent among soldiers — and now he has a 
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fancy to take up farming. He can keep the peasants up 
to the mark, says he, because he's been used to knocking 
men about. He can do nothing; even knocking men about 
wants some sense. Evlampia Martinovna refused him her- 
self. He was a quite unsuitable person. All our farming 
would have gone to ruin with him!" 

"Coo — y !" sounded Evlampia's musical voice. 

"Coming! coming!" Sletkin called back. He held out his 
hand to me. Though unwillingly, I took it. 

"I beg to take leave, Dmitri Semyonovitch," said Sletkin, 
showing all his white teeth. "Shoot wild snipe as much as 
you like. It's wild game, belonging to no one. But if you 
come across a hare — you spare it; that game is ours." 

"Coo— y!" Evlampia's voice rang out again. 

"Coo — y !" Sletkin responded, and rushed into the bushes. 



XIX 

I remember, when I was left alone, I was absorbed in 
wondering how it was Harlov had not pounded Sletkin "into 
a jelly," as he said, and how it was Sletkin had not been 
afraid of such a fate. It was clear Martin Petrovitch really 
had grown "meek," I thought, and I had a still stronger 
desire to make my way into Eskovo, and get* at least a 
glance at that colossus, whom I could never picture to my- 
self subdued and tractable. I had reached the edge of the 
copse, when suddenly a big snipe, with a great rush of 
wings, darted up at my very feet, and flew off into the 
depths of the wood. I took aim; my gun missed fire. I 
was greatly annoyed; it had been such a fine bird, and I 
made up my mind to try if I couldn't make it rise a second 
time. I set off in the direction of its flight, and going some 
two hundred paces off into the wood I caught sight — in a 
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little glade, under an overhanging birch-tree — not of the 
snipe, but of the same Sletkin once more. He was lying 
on his back, with both hands under his head, and with a 
smile of contentment gazing upwards at the sky, swinging 
his left leg, which was crossed over his right knee. He did 
not notice my approach. A few paces from him, Evlampia 
was walking slowly up and down the little glade, with 
downcast eyes. It seemed as though she were looking for 
something in the grass — mushrooms or something; now and 
then she stooped and stretched out her hand. She was sing- 
ing in a low voice. I stopped at once, and fell to listening. 
At first I could not make out what it was she was singing, 
but afterwards I recognized clearly the following well- 
known lines of the old ballad: 

"Hither, hither, threatening storm-cloud, 
Slay for me the father-in-law, 
Strike for me the mother-in-law, 
The young wife I will kill myself ! ' ' 

Evlampia sang louder and louder ; the last words she deliv- 
ered with peculiar energy. Sletkin still lay on his back 
and laughed to himself, while she seemed all the time to 
be moving round and round him. 

"Oh, indeed!" he commented at last. "The things that 
come into some people's heads !" 

"What?" queried Evlampia. 

Sletkin raised his head a little. "What? Why, what 
words were those you were uttering?" 

"Why, you know, Volodka, one can't leave the words 
out of a song," answered Evlampia, and she turned and saw 
me. We both cried out aloud at once, and both rushed 
away in opposite directions. 

I made my way hurriedly out of the copse, and crossing 
a narrow clearing, found myself facing Harlov's ^axdevv. 
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XX 

I had no time, nor would it have been of any use, to delib- 
erate over what I had seen. Only an expression kept recur- 
ring to my mind, "love spell," which I had lately heard, 
and over* the signification of which I had pondered a good 
deal. I walked alongside the garden fence, and in a few 
moments, behind the silver poplars (they had not yet lost 
a single leaf, and the foliage was luxuriantly thick and 
brilliantly glistening), I saw the yard and two little lodges 
of Martin Petrovitch's homestead. The' whole place struck 
me as having been tidied up and pulled into shape. On 
every side one could perceive traces of unflagging and 
severe supervision. Anna Martinovna came out on to the 
steps, and screwing up her blue-gray eyes, gazed for a long 
while in the direction of the copse. 

"Have you seen the master?" she asked a peasant, who 
was walking across the yard. 

"Vladimir Vassilievitch ?" responded the latter, taking 
his cap off. "He went into the copse, surely." 

"I know, he went to the copse. Hasn't he come back? 
Haven't you seen him ?" 

"I've not seen him . . . nay." 

The peasant continued standing bareheaded before Anna 
Martinovna. 

"Well, you can go," she said. "Or no wait a bit 

where's Martin Petrovitch? Do you know?" 

"Oh, Martin Petrovitch," answered f e peasant, in a 
sing-song voice, alternately lifting his rs^ht and then his 
left hand, as though pointing away somewhere, "is sitting 
yonder, at the pond, with a fishing-rod. He's sitting in 
the reeds, with a rod. Catching fish, maybe, God knows." 

"Very well . . . you can go," repeated Anna Marti- 
novna; "and put away that wheel, it's lying about." 
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The peasant ran to carry out her command, while she 
remained standing a few minutes longer on the steps, still 
gazing m the direction of the copse. Then she clenched 
one fist menacingly, and went slowly hack into the house. 
"Axiutka!" I heard her imperious voice calling within. 

Anna Martinovna looked angry, and tightened her lips, 
thin enough at all times, with a sort of special energy. She 
was carelessly dressed, and a coil of loose hair had fallen 
down, on to her shoulder. But in spite of the negligence 
of her attire, and her irritable humor, she struck me, just 
as before, as attractive, and I should have been delighted 
to kiss the narrow hand which looked malignant too, as she 
twice irritably pushed back the loose tress. 

XXI 

"Can Martin Petrovitch have really taken to fishing?" I 
asked myself, as I turned towards the pond, which was on 
one side of the garden. I got on to the dam, looked in all 
directions. . . . Martin Petrovitch was nowhere to be seen. 
I bent my steps along one of the banks of the pond, and at 
last, at the very top of it, in a little creek, in the midst 
of flat broken-down stalks of reddish reed, I caught sight 
of a huge grayish mass. ... I looked intently: it was 
Harlov. Bareheaded, unkempt, in a cotton smock torn at 
the seams, with his legs crossed under him, he was sitting 
motionless on the bare earth. So motionless was he that 
a sandpiper, at my approach, darted up from the dry mud 
a couple of paces from him, and flew with a flash of its 
little wings and a whistle over the surface of the water, 
showing that no one had moved to frighten him for a long 
while. Harlov's whole appearance was so extraordinary 
that my dog stopped short directly it saw him, lifted its 
tail, and growled. He turned- his head a very little, and 
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fixed his wild-looking eyes on me and my dog. He was 
greatly changed by his beard, though it was short, but thick 
and curly, in white tufts, like Astrachan fur. In his right 
hand lay the end of a rod, while the other end hovered 
feebly over the water. I felt an involuntary pang at my 
heart. I plucked up my spirits, however, went up to him, 
and wished him good morning. He slowly blinked as 
though just awake. • 

"What are you doing, Martin Petrovitch," I began, 
"catching fish here?" 

"Yes . . . fish," he answered huskily, and pulled up 
the rod, on which there fluttered a piece of line, a fathom 
length, with no hook on it. 

"Your tackle is broken off/' I observed, and noticed the 
same moment that there was no sign of bait-tin nor worms 
near Martin Petrovitch. . . . And what sort of fishing could 
there be in September? 

"Broken off?" he said, and he passed his hand over his 
face. "But it's all the same!" 

He dropped the rod in again. 

"Natalia Nikolaevna's son?" he asked me, after the 
lapse of two minutes, during which I had been gazing at 
him with secret bewilderment. Though he had grown ter- 
ribly thinner, still he seemed a giant. But what rags he 
was dressed in, and how utterly he had gone to pieces 
altogether ! 

"Yes," I answered, "I'm the son of Natalia Niko- 
laevna B." 

"Is she well?" 

"My mother is quite well. She was very much hurt at 
your refusal," I added; "she did not at all expect you 
would not wish to come and see her." 

Martin Petrovitch's head sank on his breast. "Have you 
been there?" he asked, with a motion of his head. 
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"Where?" 

"There, at the house. Haven't you? Go! What is 
there for you to do here? Go! It's useless talking to me. 
I don't like it." 

He was silent for a while. 

"You'd like to be always idling about with a gun! In 
my young days I used to be inclined the same way too. 
Only my father was strict and made me respect him too. 
Mind you, very different from fathers now-a-days. My 
father flogged me with a horsewhip, and that was the end 
of it ! I'd to give up idling about ! And so I respected him. 
Oo ' Yes f 

• • • V^v • • • • Jl V-O • • • • 

Harlov paused again. 

"Don't you stop here," he began again. "You go along 
to the house. Things are managed there now — it's first- 
rate. Volodka . . ." Here he faltered for a second. "Our 
Volodka's a good hand at everything. He's a fine fellow! 
Yes, indeed, and a fine scoundrel too !" 

I did not know what to say ; Martin Petrovitch spoke very 
tranquilly. 

"And you go and see my daughters. You remember, 
I daresay,. I had daughters. They're managers tdo . . . 
clever ones. But I'm growing old, my lad; I'm on the shelf. 
Time to repose, you know. . . ." 

"Nice sort of repose !" I thought, glancing round. "Mar- 
tin Petrovitch!" I uttered aloud, "you really must come 
and see us." 

Harlov looked at me. "Go along, my lad, I tell you." 

"Don't hurt mamma's feelings; come and see us." 

"Go away, my lad, go away," persisted Harlov. "What 
do you want to talk to me for?" 

"If you Have no carriage, mamma will send you hers." 

"Go along !" 

"But, really and truly, Martin Petrovitch !" 
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Hariov looked down again, and I fancied that his cheeks, 
dingy . as though covered with earth, faintly flushed. 

"Really, do come," I went on. "What's the use of your 
sitting here? of your making yourself miserable?" 

"Making myself miserable?" he commented hesitatingly. 

"Yes, to be sure — making yourself miserable!" I re- 
peated. 

Hariov said nothing, and seemed lost in musing. Em- 
boldened by his silence, I determined to be open, to act 
straightforwardly, bluntly. (Do not forget, I was only 
fifteen then.) 

"Martin Petrovitch !" I began, seating myself beside him. 
"I know everything, you see, positively everything. I 
know how your son-in-law is treating you — doubtless with 
the consent of your daughters. And now you are in such 
a position. . . . But why lose heart?" 

Hariov still remained silent, and simply dropped in his 
line; while I — what a sensible fellow, what a sage I felt! 

"Doubtless," I began again, "you acted imprudently in 
giving up everything to your daughters. It was most gen- 
erous on your part, and I am not going to blame you. In 
our days it is a quality , only too rare ! But since your 
daughters are so ungrateful, you ought to show a contempt 
'• — yes, a contempt — for them . . . and not fret " 

"Stop!" muttered Hariov suddenly, gnashing his teeth, 
and his eyes, staring at the pond, glittered wrathfully. 
". . . Go away !' 

"But, Martin Petrovitch- 

"Go away, I tell you, ... or I'll kill you!" 

I had come quite close to him; but at the last words I 
instinctively jumped up. "What did you say, Martin 
Petrovitch ?" 

"I'll kill you, I tell you; go away!" With a wild moan, 
a roar, the words broke from Harlov's breast, but he fUcf 
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not turn his head, and still stared wrathfully straight in 
front of him. "I'll take you and fling you and your fool's 
counsel into the water. You shall learn to pester the old, 
little milksop!" 

"He's gone mad !" flashed through my mind. * 

I looked at him more attentively, and was completely 
petrified ; Martin Petrovitch was weeping ! ! Tear after 
tear rolled from his eyelashes down his cheeks . . . while 
his face had assumed an expression utterly savage. . . . 

"Go away!" he roared once more, "or I'll kill you, by 
God ! for an example to others !" 

He was shaking all over from side to side, and showing 
his teeth like a wild boar. I snatched up my gun and took 
to my heels. My dog flew after me, barking. He, too, was 
frightened. 

When I got home, I naturally did not, by so much as a 
word, to my mother, hint at what I had seen; but coming 
across Souvenir, I told him — the devil knows m why — all 
about it. That loathsome person was so delighted at my 
story, shrieking with laughter, and even dancing with 
pleasure, that I could hardly forbear striking him. 

"Ah! I should like," he kept repeating, breathless with 
laughter, "to see that fiend, the Swede, Harlov, crawling 
into the mud and sitting in it. . . ." 

"Go over to the pond if you're so curious." 

"Yes ; but how if he kills me ?" 

I felt horribly sick at Souvenir, and regretted my ill- 
timed confidence. . . . Zhitkov, to whom he repeated my 
tale, looked at the matter somewhat differently. 

"We shall have to call in the police," he concluded, "or, 
maybe, we may have to send for a battalion of military." 

His forebodings with regard to the military battalion 
did not come true; but something extraordinary really did 
happen. 
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XXII 

In the middle of October, three weeks after my inter- 
view with Martin Petrovitch, I was standing at the window 
of my own room in the second story of our house, and 
thinking of nothing at all, I looked disconsolately into the 
yard and the road that lay beyond it. The weather had 
been disgusting for the last five days. Shooting was not 
even to be thought of. All things living had hidden them- 
selves; even the sparrows made no sound, and the rooks 
had long ago disappeared from sight. The wind howled 
drearily, then whistled spasmodically. The low-hanging 
sky, unbroken by one streak of light, had changed from 
an unpleasant whitish to a leaden and still more sinister 
hue; and the rain, which had been pouring and pouring, 
mercilessly and unceasingly, had suddenly become still more 
violent and more driving, and streamed with a rushing 
sound over the panes. The trees had been stripped utterly 
bare, and turned a sort of gray. It seemed they had 
nothing left to plunder; yet the wind would not be denied, 
but set to harassing them once more. Puddles, clogged 
with dead leaves, stood everywhere. Big bubbles, con- 
tinually burstin'g and rising up again, leaped and glided 
over them. Along the roads, the mud lay thick and im- 
passable. The cold pierced its way indoors through one's 
clothes to the very bones. An involuntary shiver passed 
over the body, and how sick one felt at heart! Sick, pre- 
cisely, not sad. It seemed there would never again in the 
world be sunshine, nor brightness, nor color, but this rain 
and mire and gray damp, and raw fog would last forever, 
and forever would the wind whine and moan ! Well, I was 
standing moodily at my window, and I remember a sudden 
darkness came on — a bluish darkness — though the clock 
only pointed to twelve. Suddenly I fancied I saw a bear 
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dash across our yard from the gates to the steps ! Not on 
all-fours, certainly, but as he is depicted when he gets up 
on his hind-paws. I could not believe my eyes. If it were 
not a bear I had seen, it was, anyway, something enormous, 
black, shaggy. . . .-I was still lost in wonder as to what 
it could be, when suddenly I heard below a furious knock- 
ing. It seemed something utterly unlooked for, something 
terrible was stumbling headlong into our house. Then began 
a commotion, a hurrying to and fro. . . . 

I quickly went down the stairs, ran into the dining- 
room. . . . 

At the drawing-room door facing me stood my mother, 
as though rooted to the spot. Behind her peered several 
scared female faces. The butler, two footmen, and a page, 
with his mouth wide open with astonishment, were packed 
together in the doorway of the hall. In the middle of the 
dining-room, covered with mire, disheveled, tattered, and 
soaking wet — so wet that steam rose all round and water 
was running in little streams over the floor — knelt, shaking 
ponderously, as it were, at the last gasp . . . the very 
monster I had seen dashing across the yard! And who 
was this monster? Harlov! I came up on one side, and 
saw, not his face, but his head, which he was clutching, 
with both hands in the hair that blinded him with filth. 
He was breathing heavily, brokenly; something positively 
rattled in his throat — and in all the bespattered dark mass, 
the only thing that could be clearly distinguished was the 
tiny whites of the eyes, straying wildly about. He was 
awful ! The dignitary came into my mind whom he had 
once crushed for comparing him to a mastodon. Truly, so 
might have looked some antediluvian creature that had just 
escaped another more powerful monster, attacking it in the 
eternal slime of the primeval swamps. 

"Martin Petrovitch !" my mother cried at last, and %W 
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clasped her hands. "Is that you? Good God! Merciful 
heavens !" 

"I ... I ..." we heard a broken voice, which seemed 
with effort and painfully to dwell on each sound. "Alas! 
It is I !" 

"But what has happened to you? Mercy upon us!" 

"Natalia Nikolaev ... na ... I have . . . run straight 
... to you . . . from home ... on foot." . . . 

"Through such mud! But you don't look like a man. 
Get up; sit down, anyway. . . . And you/' she turned to 
the maid-servants, "run quick for cloths. And haven't you 
some dry clothes?" she asked the butler. 

The butler gesticulated as though to say, Is.it likely 
for such a size? . . . "But we could get a coverlet," he 
replied, "or, there's a new horse-rug." 

"But get up, get up, Martin Petrovitch, sit down," re- 
peated my mother. 

"They've turned me out, madam," Harlov moaned sud- 
denly, and he flung his head back and stretched his hands 
out before him. "They've turned me out, Natalia Niko- 
laevna ! My own daughters . . . turned me . . . out of my 
own home." 

My mother sighed and groaned. 

"What are you saying? Turned you out! What wicked- 
ness! what wickedness!" (She crossed herself.) "But do 
get up, Martin Petrovitch, I beg you!" 

Two maid-servants came in with cloths and stood still 
before Harlov. It was clear they did not know how to 
attack this mountain of filth. "They have turned me out, 
madam; they have turned me out!" Harlov kept repeating 
meanwhile. The butler returned with a large woolen cover- 
let, and he, too, stood still in perplexity. Souvenir's little 
head was thrust in at a door and vanished again. 

"Martin Petrovitch! get up! Sit down! and tell me 
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everything properly/' my mother commanded in a tone of 
determination. 

Harlov rose. . . . The butler tried to assist him, but 
only dirtied his hand, and, shaking his fingers, retreated to 
the door. Staggering and faltering, Harlov got to a chair 
and sat down. The maids again approached him with their 
cloths, but he waved them off with his hand, and refused 
the coverlet. My mother did not herself, indeed, insist; 
to dry Harlov was obviously out of the question; they 
contented themselves with hastily wiping up his traces on 
the floor. 

XXIII 

"How have they turned you out?" my mother asked, as 
soon as he had a little time to recover himself. 

"Madam! Natalia Nikolaevna !" he began, in a strained. 
voice, — and again I was struck by the uneasy straying of 
his eyes; "I will tell you the truth; I am myself most of. 
all to blame." • 

"Ay, to be sure; you would not listen to me at the 
time/' assented my mother, sinking into an arm-chair and 
slightly moving a scented handkerchief before her nose ; 
very strong was the smell that came from Harlov . . . the 
odor in a forest bog is not so strong. 

"Alas! that's not where I erred, madam, but through 
pride. Pride has been my ruin, as it ruined the Tsar 
Navuhodonosor. I fancied God had given me my full share 
of sense, and if I resolved on anything, it followed it was 
right; so . . . and then the fear of death came ... I 
was utterly confounded! 'I'll show,' said I, 'to the last, 
my power and my strength ! I'll bestow all on them, — and 
they must feel it all their lives. . . . '" (Harlov suddenly 
was shaking all over. . . .) "Like a mangy dog they have 
driven me out of the house! This is their gratitude!" 
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"In what way ," my mother was beginning. . . . 

"They took my page, Maximka, from me," Harlov inter- 
rupted her (his eyes were still wandering, he held both 
hands — the fingers interlaced — under his chin), "my car- 
riage they took away, my monthly allowance they cut down, 
did not pay me the sum specified, cut me short all round, 
in fact; still I said nothing, bore it all! Xnd I bore it by 
reason . . . alas ! of my pride again. That my cruel 
enemies might not say, 'See, the old fool's sorry for it 
now'; and you too, do you remember, madam, had warned 
me ; 'mind you, it's all to no purpose/ you said ! and so I 
bore it. . . . Only, today I came into my room, and it was 
occupied already, and my bed they'd thrown out into the 
lumber-room! 'You can sleep there! we put up with you 
there even only out of charity; we've need of your room 
for the household.' And this was said to me by whom? 
Volodka Sletkin ! the vile hound, the base cur !" 

Harlov's voice broke. 

"But your daughters? What did they <Jo?" asked my 
mother. 

"But I bore it all," Harlov went on again; "bitterness, 
bitterness was in my heart, let me tell you, and shame. . . . 
I could not bear to look upon the light of day ! That was 
why I was unwilling to come and see you, ma'am, from this 
same feeling, from shame for my disgrace! I have tried 
everything, my good friend ; kindness, affection, and threats, 
and I reasoned with them, and more besides! I bowed 
down before them . . . like this." (Harlov showed how 
he had bowed down.) "And all in vain. And all of it I 
bore ! At the beginning, at first, I'd very different thoughts; 
I'll up, I thought, and kill them. I'll crush them all, so 
that not .a trace remains of them! . . . I'll let them know! 
Well, but after, I submitted! It's a cross, I thought, laid 
upon me; it's to bid me make ready for death. And all 
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at once, today, driven out, like a cur! And by whom? 
Volodka! And you asked about my daughters; they've no 
will of their own at all. They're Volodka's slaves ! Yes !" 

My mother wondered. "In Anna's case I can under- 
stand that; she's a wife. . . . But how comes it your 
second- ..." 

"Evlampia? She's worse than Anna! She's altogether 
given herself up into Volodka's hands. That's the reason 
she refused your soldier, too. At his, at Volodka's bid- 
ding. Anna, to be sure, ought to resent it, and she can't 
bear her sister, but she submits ! He's bewitched them, the 
cursed scoundrel ! Though she, Anna, I daresay, is pleased 
to think that Evlampia, who was always so proud, — and 
now see what she's come to ! . . . O . . . alas . . . alas ! 
God, my God !" 

My mother looked uneasily towards me/ I moved a little 
away as a precautionary measure, for fear I should be sent 
away altogether. ... 

"I am very sorry indeed, Martin Petrovitch," she began, 
"that my former protege has caused you so much sorrow, 
and has turned out so badly. But I, too, was mistaken in 
him. . . . Who could have expected this of him?" 

"Madam," Harlov moaned out, and he struck himself a 
blow on the chest, "I cannot bear the ingratitude of my 
daughters! I cannot, madam! You know I gave them 
everything, everything! And besides, my conscience has 
been tormenting me. Many things . . . alas ! many things 
I have thought over, sitting by the pond, fishing. 'If you'd 
only done good to any one in your life!' was what I pon- 
dered upon, 'succored the poor, set the peasants free, or 
something, to atone for having wrung their lives out of 
them. You must answer for them before God! Now their 
tears are revenged/ And what sort of life have they now? 
It was a deep pit even in my time — why disguise my sins ? — 
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but now there's no seeing the bottom ! All these sins I have 
taken upon my soul; I have sacrificed my conscience for 
my children, and for this I'm laughed to scorn! Kicked 
out of the house, like a cur !" * 

"Don't think about that, Martin Petrovitch," observed 
my mother. 

"And when he told me, your Volodka," Harlov went on 
with fresh force, "when he told me I was not to live in 
my room any more, — I laid every plank in that room with 
my own hands, — when he said that to me, — God only knows 
what passed within me! It was all confusion in my head, 
and like a knife in my heart. . . . Either to cut his throat 
or get away out of the house! . . . So, I have run to you, 
my benefactress, Natalia Nikolaevna . . . where had I to 
lay my head? And then the rain, the filth ... I fell 
down twenty times, maybe ! And now ... in such un- 
seemly ..." 

Harlov scanned himself and moved restlessly in his chair, 
as though intending to get up. 

"Say no more, Martin Petrovitch," my mother inter- 
posed, hurriedly; "what does that signify? That you've 
made the floor dirty? That's no great matter! . Come, I 
want to make you a proposition. Listen ! They shall 
take you now to a special room, and make you up a clean 
bed, — you undress, wash, and lie down and sleep a 
little. . . ." 

"Natalia Nikolaevna ! There's no sleeping for me !" 
Harlov responded drearily. "It's as though there were 
hammers beating in my brain! Me! like some good-for- 
nothing beast ! . . . " 

"Lie down and sleep," my mother repeated insistently. 
"And then we'll give you some tea, — yes, and we'll have 
a talk. Don't lose heart, old friend ! If they've driven you 
out of your house, in my house you will always find a home. 
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. . . I have not forgotten, you know, that you saved my 
life." 

"Benefactress !" moaned Harlov, and he covered his face 
with his hand. "You must save me now!" 

This appeal touched my mother almost to tears. "I am 
ready and eager to help you, Martin Petrovitch, in every- 
thing I am able. But you must promise me that you will 
listen to me in future and dismiss every evil thought from 
vdu." 

Harlov took his hands from his face. "If need be," he 
said, "I can forgive them, even!" 

My mother nodded her head approvingly. "I am very 
glad to see you in such a truly Christian frame of mind, 
Martin Petrovitch; but we will talk of that later. Mean- 
while, you put yourself to rights, and, most of all, sleep. 
Take Martin Petrovitch to what was the master's room, 
the green room," said my mother, addressing the butler, 
"and whatever he asks for, let him have it on the spot! 
Give orders for his clothes to be dried and washed, and 
ask the housekeeper for what linen is needed. Do you 
hear ?" 

"Yes, madam," responded the butler. 

"And as soon as he's asleep, tell the tailor to take his 
measure; and his beard will have to be shaved. Not at 
once, but after." 

"Yes, madam," repeated the butler. "Martin Petrovitch, 
kindly come." Harlov got up, looked at my mother, was 
about to go up to her, but stopped, swinging a bow from 
the waist, crossed himself three times to the image, and 
followed the steward. Behind him, I, too, slipped out of 
the room. 
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XXIV 



The butler conducted Harlov to the green room, and at 
once ran off for the wardroom maid, as it turned out there 
were no sheets on the bed. Souvenir, who met* us in the 
passage, and popped into the green room with us, promptly 
proceeded to dance, grinning and chuckling, round Harlov, 
who stood, his arms held a little away from him, and his 
legs apart, in the middle of the room, seeming lost in 
thought. The water was still dripping from him. 

"The Swede! The Swede, Harlus!" piped Souvenir, 
doubling up and holding his sides. "Mighty founder of 
the illustrious race of Harlovs, look down on thy descend- 
ant! What does he look like? Dost thou recognize him? 
Ha, ha, lja! Your excellency, your hand, I beg; why, 
have you got on black gloves ?" 

I tried to restrain Souvenir, to put him to shame . . . 
but it was too late for that now. 

"He called me parasite, toady! 'You've no roof/ said 
he, 'to call your own/ But now, no doubt about it, he's 
become as dependent as poor little me. Martin Petrovitch 
and Souvenir, the poor toady, are equal now. He'll have 
to live on charity too. They'll toss him the stale and dirty 
crust, that the dog has sniffed at and refused. . . . And 
they'll tell him to eat it, too. Ha, ha, ha !" 

Harlov still stood motionless, his head drawn in, his 
legs and arms held a little apart. 

"Martin Harlov, a nobleman born !" Souvenir went on 
shrieking. "What airs he used to give himself. Just look 
at me! Don't come near, or I'll knock you down! . . . 
And when he was so clever as to give away and divide 
his property, didn't he crow ! 'Gratitude ! . . . ' he cackled, 
'gratitude!' But why were you so mean to me? Why 
didn't you make me a present? Maybe, I should have felt 
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it more. And you see I was right when I said they'd strip 
you bare, and ..." 

"Souvenir!" I screamed; but Souvenir was in nowise 
daunted. Harlov still did not stir. It seemed as though 
he were only now beginning to be aware how soaking wet 
everything was that he had on, and was waiting to be 
helped off with his clothes. But the butler had not come 
back. 

"And a military man too!" Souvenir began again. "In 
the year twelve, he saved his country; he showed proofs 
of his valor. I see how it is. Stripping the frozen maraud- 
ers of their breeches is work he's quite equal to, but when 
the hussies stamp their feet at him he's frightened out of 
his skin." 

"Souvenir !" I screamed a second time. 
Harlov looked askance at Souvenir. Till that instant 
he seemed not to have noticed his presence, and only my 
exclamation aroused his attention. 

"Look out, brother," he growled huskily, "don't dance 
yourself into trouble." 

Souvenir fairly rolled about with laughter. "Ah, how 
you frighten me, most honored brother. You're a formid- 
able person, to be sure. You must comb your hair, at any 
rate, or, God forbid, it'll get dry, and you'll never wash it 
clean again; you'll have to mow it with a sickle.'* Sou- 
venir all of a sudden got into a fury. "And you gi\c your- 
self airs still. A poor outcast, and he gives himself airs. 
Where's your home now? You'd better tell me that — you 
were always boasting of it. 'I have a home of my own,' 
he used to say, 'but you're homeless. My ancesti-al roof/ 
he would say." Souvenir pounced on this phrase as an in- 
spiration. 

"Mr. Bitchkov/' I protested. "What are you about? 
You forget yourself." 
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But he still persisted in chattering, and still danced 
and pranced up and down quite close to Martin Harlov. 
And still the butler and the wardroom maid did not 
come. , 

I felt alarmed. I began to notice that Harlov, who had, 
during his conversation with my mother, gradually grown 
quieter, and even towards the end apparently resigned 
himself to his fate, was beginning to get worked up again. 
He breathed more hurriedly, it seemed as though his face 
were suddenly swollen under his ears, his fingers twitched, 
his eyes again began moving restlessly in the dark mask 
of his grim face. . . . 

"Souvenir, Souvenir!" I cried. "Stop it! I'll tell 
mamma." 

But Souvenir seemed possessed by frenzy. "Yes, yes, 
most honored brother," he began again, "here we find our- 
selves, you and I, in the most delicate position, while your 
daughters, with your son-in-law, Vladimir "Vassilievitch, 
are having a fine laugh at you under your roof. And you 
should at least curse them, as you promised. Even that 
you're not equal to. To be sure, how could you hold your 
own with Vladimir Vassilievitch ? Why, you used to call 
him Volodka, too. You call him Volodka. He is Vladimir 
Vassilievitch, Mr. Sletkin, a landowner, a gentleman, while 
— what are you, pray?" 

A furious roar drowned Souvenir's words. . . . Harlov 
was aroused. His fists were clenched and lifted, his face 
was purple, there was foam on his drawn lips, he was 
shaking with rage. "Roof, you say !" he thundered in his 
iron voice, "curse, you say. . . . No ! I will not curse them. 
. . . They don't care for that. . . . But the roof ... I 
will tear the roof off them, and they shall have no roof 
over their heads, like me. They shall learn to know Mar- 
tin Harlov. My strength is not all gone yet; they shall 
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learn to laugh at me! . * . They shall have no roof over 
their heads!" 

I was stupefied; never in my life had I witnessed such 
boundless anger. Not a man — a wild beast — paced to and 
fro before me. I was stupefied ... as for Souvenir, he 
had hidden under the table in his fright. 

"They shall not !" Harlov shouted for the last time, and 
almost knocking over the butler and the wardroom maid, 
he rushed away out of the house. ... He dashed headlong 
across the yard, and vanished through the gates. 



XXV 



My mother was terribly angry when the butler came with 
an abashed countenance to report Martin Petrovitch's sud- 
den and unexpected retreat. He did not dare to conceal 
the cause of this retreat ; I was obliged to confirm his 
story. "Then it was all your doing !" my mother cried, 
at the sight of Souvenir, who had run in like a hare, and 
was even approaching to kiss her hand: "Your vile tongue 
is to blame for it all !" "Excuse me, d'rectly, d'rectly . . ." 
faltered Souvenir, stuttering and drawing back his el- 
bows behind him. "D'rectly, . . . d'rectly ... I know 
your 'd'rectly/ " my mother repeated reprovingly, and she 
sent him out of the room. Then she rang the bell, sent for 
Kvitsinsky, and gave him orders to set off on the spot to 
Eskovo, with a carriage, to find Martin Petrovitch at all 
costs, and to bring him back. "Do not let me see you 
without him," she concluded. The gloomy Pole bowed his 
head without a word, and went away. 

I went back to my own room, sat down again at the win- 
dow, and I pondered a long while, I remember, on what had 
taken place before my eyes. I was puzzled; I could not 
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understand how it was that Harlov, who had endured the 
insults of his own family almost without a murmur, had 
lost all self -control, and been unable to put up with the 
jeers and pin-pricks of such an abject creature as Sou- 
venir. I did not understand in those days what insufferable 
bitterness there may sometimes be in a foolish taunt, even 
when it comes from lips one scorns. . . . The hated name 
of Sletkin, uttered by Souvenir, had been like a spark 
thrown into powder. The sore spot could not endure this 
final prick. 

About an hour passed by. Our coach drove into the 
yard; but our steward sat in it alone. And my mother 
had said to him — "don't let me see you without him." 
Kvitsinsky jumped hurriedly out of the carriage, ran up 
the steps. His face had a perturbed look — something very 
unusual with him. I promptly rushed downstairs, and fol- 
lowed at his heels into the drawing-room. "Well? have 
you brought him?" asked my mother. 

"I have not brought him," answered Kvitsinsky — "and 
I could not bring him." 

'How's that?" Have you seen him?" 

'Yes." 

'What has happened to him? A fit?" 

"No; nothing has happened." 

"How is it you didn't bring him ?" 

"He's pulling his house to pieces." 

"What?" 

"He's standing on the roof of the new building, and pull- 
ing it to pieces. Forty boards or more, I should guess, 
must have come down by now, and some five of the rafters 
too." ('They shall not have a roof over their heads.' Har- 
lov's words came back to me.) 

My mother stared at Kvitsinsky. "Alone . . . he's 
standing on the roof, and pulling the roof down?" 
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"Exactly so. He is walking about on the flooring of 
the garret in the roof, and smashing right and left of him. 
His strength, you are aware, madam, is superhuman. And 
the roof, too, one must say, is a poor affair; half-inch deal 
battens, laid wide apart, one inch nails/' 

My mother looked" at me, as though wishing to make 
sure whether she had heard aright. "Half-inches wide 
apart," she repeated, obviously not understanding the 
meaning of oW word. "Well, what then?" she said at 
last. 

"I have come for instructions. There's no doing any- 
thing without men to help. The peasants there are all 
limp with fright." 

"And his daughters — what of them?" 

"His daughters are doing nothing. They're running to 
and fro, shouting . . . this and that ... all to no pur- 
pose." 

"And is Sletkin there?" 

"He's there too. He's making more outcry than all of 
them — but he can't do anything." 

"And Martin Petrovitch is standing on the roof?" 

"On the roof . . . that is, in the garret — and pulling 
the roof to pieces." 

"Yes, yes," said my mother, "half-inches wide apart." 

The position was obviously a serious one. What steps 
were to be taken ? Send to the town for the police captain ? 
Get together the peasants? My mother was quite at her 
wits' end. Zhitkov, who had come in to dinner, was non- 
plussed too. It is true, he made another reference to a 
battalion of military; he offered no advice, however, but 
confined himself to looking submissive and devoted. Kvit- 
sinsky, seeing he would not get at any instructions, sug- 
gested to my mother — with the contemptuous respectful- 
ness peculiar to him — that if she would authorize him to 
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take a few of the stable-boys, gardeners, and other house- 
serfs, he would make an effort. . . . 

"Yes, yes," my mother cut him short, "do make an effort, 
dear Vikenty Osipitch! Only make haste, please, and I 
will take all responsibility on myself!" 

Kvitsinsky smiled coldly. "One thing let me make clear, 
madam, beforehand; it's impossible to reckon on any result, 
seeing that Mr. Harlov's strength is so great, and he is so 
desperate too; he feels himself to have been very cruelly 
wronged !" 

"Yes, yes," my mother assented; "and it's all that vile 
Souvenir's fault! Never will I forgive him for it. Go 
and take the servants and set off, Vikenty Osipitch!" 

"You'd better take plenty of cord, Mr. Steward, and some 
fire-escape tackle," Zhitkov brought out in his bass — "and 
if there is such a thing as a net, it would be as well to take 
that along too. We once had in our regiment . . ." 

"Kindly refrain from instructing me, sir," Kvitsinsky cut 
him short, with an air of vexation; "I know what is needed 
without your aid." 

Zhitkov was offended, and protested that as he imagined 
he, too, was called upon . . . 

"No, no!" interposed my mother; "you'd better stop 
where you are . . . Let Vikenty Osipitch act alone. . . . 
Make haste, Vikenty Osipitch!" 

Zhitkov was still more offended, while Kvitsinsky bowed 
and went out. 

I rushed off to the stable, hurriedly saddled my horse 
myself, and set off at a gallop along the road to Eskovo. 

XXVI 

The rain had ceased, but the wind was blowing with 
redoubled force — straight into my face. Half-way there, 
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the saddle almost slipped round under me; the girth had 
got loose; I got off and tried to tighten the straps with my 
teeth . . . All at once I heard someone calling me by my 
name . . . Souvenir was running towards me across the 
green fields. "What !" he shouted to me from some way off, 
"was your curiosity too much for you? But it's no use. 
... I went over there, straight, at Harlov's heels . . . 
Such a state of things you never saw in your life !" 

"You want to enjoy what you have done," I said indig- 
nantly, and, jumping on my horse, I set off again at a gal- 
lop. But the indefatigable Souvenir did not give me up, 
and chuckled and grinned, even as he ran. At last, Eskovo 
was reached — there was the dam, and there the long hedge 
and willow-tree of the homestead. ... I rode up to the 
gate, dismounted, tied up my horse, and stood still in 
amazement. 

Of one-third of the roof of the newer house, of the front 
part, nothing was left but the skeleton; boards and litter 
lay in disorderly heaps on the ground on both sides of the 
building. _ Even supposing the roof to be, as Kvitsinsky 
had said, a poor affair, even so, it was something incred- 
ible ! On the floor of the garret, in a whirl of dust and 
rubbish, a blackish gray mass was moving to and fro with 
rapid, ungainly action, at one moment shaking the re- 
maining chimney, built of brick (the other had fallen 
already), then tearing up the boarding and flinging it down 
below, then clutching at the very rafters. It was Harlov. 
He struck me as being exactly like a bear at this moment 
too; the head, and back, and shoulders were a bear's, and 
he put his feet down wide apart without bending the insteps 
— also like a bear. The bitter wind was blowing upon him 
from every side, lifting his matted locks. It was horrible 
to see, here and there, red patches of bare flesh through 
the rents in his tattered clothes; it was horrible to heas 
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his wild husky muttering. There were a lot of people in 
the yard; peasant- women, boys, and servant*girls stood 
close along the hedge. A few peasants huddled together in 
a separate group, a little way off. The old village priest, 
whom I knew, was standing, bareheaded, on the steps of 
the other house, and holding a brazen cross in both hands, 
from time to time, silently and hopelessly, raised it, and, 
as it were, showed it to Harlov. Beside the priest stood 
Evlampia with her back against the wall, gazing fixedly at 
her father. Anna, at one moment, pushed her head out 
of the little window, then vanished, then hurried into the 
yard, then went back into the house. Sletkin — pale all 
over, livid — in an old dressing-gown and smoking-cap, with 
a single-barrelled rifle in his hands, kept running to and 
fro with little steps. He had completely gone Jewish, as it 
is called. He was gasping, threatening, shaking, pointing 
the gun at Harlov, then letting it drop back on his shoulder 
— pointing it again, shrieking, weeping. . . . On seeing 
Souvenir and me he simply flew to us. 

"Look, look, what is going on here!" he wailed — "look! 
He's gone out of his mind, he's raving mad . . . and see 
what he's doing! I've sent for the police already — but no 
one comes! No one comes! If I do fire at him, the law 
couldn't touch me, for every man has a right to defend 
his own property! And I will fire! . . . By God, I'll fire!" 

He ran off toward the house. 

"Martin Petrovitch, look out ! If you don't get down, I'll 
fire !" 

"Fire away!" came a husky voice from the roof. "Fire 
away ! And meanwhile here's a little present for you !" 

A long plank flew up, and, turning over twice in the air, 
came violently to the earth, just at Sletkin's feet. He posi- 
tively jumped into the air, while Harlov chuckled. 

"Merciful Jesus!" faltered some one behind me, I 
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looked round : Souvenir. "Ah !" I thought, "he's left off 
laughing now!" 

Sletkin clutched a peasant, who was standing near, by 
the collar. 

"Climb up now, climb up, climb up, all of you, you 
devils," he wailed, shaking the man with all his force, "save 
my property!" 

The peasant took a couple of steps forward, threw his 
head back, waved his arms, shouted — "Hi here ! here ! mas- 
ter!" shifted from one foot to the other uneasily, and then 
turned back. 

"A ladder! bring a ladder!" Sletkin addressed the other 
peasants. 

"Where are we to get it?" was heard in answer. 

"And if we had a ladder," one voice pronounced delib- 
erately, "who'd care to climb up? Not such fools: He'd 
wring your neck for you — in a twinkling !" 

"He'd kill one in no time," said one young lad with 
flaxen hair and a half-idiotic face. 

"To be sure he would," the others confirmed. It struck 
me that, even if there had been no obvious danger, the 
peasants would yet have been loath to carry out their new 
owner's orders. They almost approved of Harlov, though 
they were amazed at him. 

"Ugh, you robbers!" moaned Sletkin; "you shall all 
catch it . . ." 

But at this moment, with a heavy rumble, the last chim- 
ney came crashing down, and, in the midst of the cloud 
of yellow dust that flew up instantly, Harlov — uttering a 
piercing shriek and lifting his bleeding hands high in the 
air — turned facing us. Sletkin pointed the gun at him 
again. 

Evlampia pulled him back by the elbow. 

"Don't interfere!" he snarled savagely at her. 
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"And you — don't you dare!" she answered; and her 
blue eyes flashed menacingly under her scowling brows. 
"Father's pulling his house down. It's his own." 

"You lie: it's ours!" 

"You say ours; but I say it's his." 

Sletkin hissed with fury; Evlampia's eyes seemed stab- 
bing him in the face. 

"Ah, how d'ye do! my delightful daughter!" Harlov 
thundered from above. "How d'ye do! Evlampia Martin- 
ovna! How are you getting on with your sweetheart? Are 
your kisses sweet, and your fondling?" 

"Father!" rang out Evlampia's musical voice. 

"Eh, daughter?" answered Harlov; and he came down 
to the very edge of the wall. His face, as far as I could 
make it out, wore a strange smile, a bright, mirthful — and 
for that very reason peculiarly strange and evil — smile. 
. . . Many years later I saw just the same smile on the 
face of a man condemned to death. 

"Stop, father; come down. We are in fault; we give 
everything back to you. Come down." 

"What do you mean by disposing of what's ours?" put 
in Sletkin. Evlampia merely scowled more angrily. 

"I give you back my share. I give up everything. Give 
over, come down, father! Forgive us; forgive me." 

Harlov still went on smiling. "It's too late, my darling," 
he said, and each of his words rang out like brass. "Too 
late your stony heart is touched! The rock started rolling 
downhill — there's no holding it back now! And don't look 
to me now ; I'm a doomed man ! You'd do better to look 
to your Volodka; see what a pretty fellow you've picked 
out! And look to your hellish sister; there's her foxy nose 
yonder thrust out of the window; she's peering yonder 
after that husband of hers! No, my good friend; you 
would rob me of a roof over my head, so I will leave you 
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not one beam upon another ! With my own hands I built 
it, with my own hands I destroy it, — yes, with my hands 
alone ! See, I've taken no axe to help me !" 

He snorted at his two open hands, and clutched at the 
center beam again. 

"Enough, father," Evlampia was saying meanwhile, and 
her voice had grown marvelously caressing, "let bygones 
be bygones. Come, trust me ; you always trusted me. Come, 
get down; come to me to my little room, to my soft bed. 
I will dry you and warm you ; I will bind up your wounds ; 
see, you have torn your hands. You shall live with me 
as in Christ's bosom ; food shall be sweet to you — and sleep 
sweeter yet. Come, we have done wrong! yes, we were 
puffed up, we have sinned; come, forgive!" 

Harlov shook his head. "Talk away! Me believe you! 
never again ! You've murdered all trust in my heart ! You've 
murdered everything. I was an eagle, and became a worm 
for you . . . and you, — would you even crush the worm? 
Have done! I loved you, you know very well, — but now 
you are no daughter to me, and I'm no father to you . . . 
I'm a doomed man ! Don't meddle ! As for you, fire away, 
coward, mighty man of valor !" Harlov bellowed suddenly 
at Sletkin. "Why is it you keep aiming and don't shoot? 
Are you mindful of the law? If the recipient of a gift 
commits an attempt upon the life of the giver," Harlov 
enunciated distinctly, "then the giver is empowered to claim 
everything back again. Ha, ha! don't be afraid, law-abid- 
ing man. I'd make no claims. I'll make an end of every- 
thing myself. . . . Here goes!" 

"Father !" for the last time Evlampia besought him. 

"Silence !" 

"Martin Petrovitch! brother, be generous and forgive!" 
faltered Souvenir. 

"Father ! dear father !" 
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"Silence" shouted Harlov. At Souvenir he did not even 
glance, — he merely spat in his direction. 

XXVII 

At that instant, Kvitsinsky, with all his retinue — in three 
carts — appeared at the gates. The tired horses panted, the 
men jumped out, one after another, into the mud. 

"Aha!" Harlov shouted at the top of his voice. "An 
army . . . here it comes, an army! A whole army they're 
sending against me! Capital! Only I give warning — if 
any one comes up here to me on the roof, I'll send him 
flying down, head over heels! I'm an inhospitable master; 
I don't like visitors at wrong times ! No indeed !" 

He was hanging with both hands on to the front rafters 
of the roof, the so-called standards of the gable, and begin- 
ning to shake them violently. Balancing on the edge of 
the garret flooring, he dragged them, as it were, after 
him, chanting, rhythmically like a bargeman, "One more 
pull ! one more ! o-oh !" 

Sletkin ran up to Kvitsinsky and was beginning to whim- 
per and pour out complaints. . . . The latter begged him 
"not to interfere," and proceeded to carry out the plan he 
had evolved. He took up his position in front of the house, 
and began, by way of diversion, to explain to .Harlov that 
what he was about was unworthy of his rank. . . . 

"One more pull! one more!" chanted Harlov. 

. . . "That Natalia Nikolaevna was greatly displeased 
at his proceedings, and had not expected it of him." . . . 

"One more pull! one more! o-oh!" Harlov chanted . . . 
while, meantime, Kvitsinsky had dispatched the four stur- 
diest and boldest of the stable-boys to the other side of the 
house to clamber up the roof from behind. Harlov, how- 
ever, detected the plan of attack; he suddenly left the 
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standards and ran quickly to the back part of the roof. 
*His appearance was so alarming that the two stable-boys 
who had already got up to the garret, dropped instantly 
back again to the ground by the water-pipe, to the great 
glee of the serf boys, who positively roared with laughter. 
Harlov shook his fist after them, and, going back to the 
front part of the house, again clutched at the standards and 
began once more loosening them, singing again, like a 
bargeman. 

Suddenly he stopped, stared. . . . 

"Maximushka, my dear! my friend!" he cried; "is it 

you? 

I looked round. . . . There, actually, was Maximka, 
stepping out from the crowd of peasants. Grinning and 
showing his teeth, he walked forward. His master, the 
tailor, had probably let him come home for a holiday. 

"Climb up to me, Maximushka, my faithful servant/' 
Harlov went on; "together let us rid ourselves of evil 
Tartar folk, of Lithuanian thieves !" 

Maximka, still grinning, promptly began climbing up 
the roof. . . . But they seized him and pulled him back — 
goodness knows why; possibly as an example to the rest; 
he could hardly have been much aid to Martin Petrovitch. 

"Oh, all right! Good!" Harlov pronounced, in a voice 
of menace, and again he* took hold of the standards. 

"Vikenty Osipovitch! with your permission, I'll shoot," 
Sletkin turned to Kvitsinsky; "more to frighten him, see, 
than anything; my gun's only charged with snipe-shot." 
But Kvitsinsky had not time to answer him, when the 
front couple of standards, viciously shaken in Harlov's 
iron hands, heeled over with a loud crack and crashed into 
the yard ; and with it, not able to stop himself, came Harlov 
too, and fell with a heavy thud on the earth. Every one 
shuddered and drew a deep breath. . . . Harlov lay with- 
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out stirring on his breast, and on his back lay the top 
central beam of the roof, which had come down with the 
falling gable's timbers. 

XXVIII 

They ran up to Harlov, rolled the beam off him, turned 
him over on his back. His face was lifeless; there was 
blood about his mouth; h,e did not seem to breathe. "The 
breath is gone out of him," muttered the peasants, standing 
about him. They ran to the well for water, brought a whole 
bucketful, and drenched Harlov's head. The mud and dust 
ran off his face, but he looked as lifeless as ever. They 
dragged up a bench, set it in the house itself, and with diffi- 
culty raising the huge body of Martin Petrovitch, laid it 
there with the head to the wall. The page Maximka 
approached, fell on one knee, and, his other leg stretched 
far behind him, in a theatrical way, supported his former 
master's arm. Evlampia, pale as death, stood directly 
facing her father, her great eyes fastened immovably upon 
him. Anna and Sletkin did not come near him. All were 
silent; all, as it were, waited for something. At last 
we heard broken, smacking noises in Harlov's throat, as 
though he were swallowing. . . . Then he feebly moved 
one, his right, hand (Maximka supported the left), opened 
one, the right eye, and slowly gazing about him, as though 
drunken with some fearful drunkenness, groaned, articu- 
lated, stammering, "I'm sma-ashed" . . . and as though 
after a moment's thought, added, "here it is, the ra . . . aven 
co . . . olt!" The blood suddenly gushed thickly from 
his mouth . . . his whole body began to quiver. . . . 

"The end !" I thought. . . . But once more Harlov opened 
the same eye (the left eyelid lay as motionless as on a dead 
man's face), and fixing it on Evlampia, he articulated, 
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hardly above a breath, "Well daugh . , . ter . . . you, I 
do not . : ." 

Kvitsinsky, with a sharp motion of his hand, beckoned 
to the priest, who was still standing on the step. . . . The 
old man came up, his narrow cassock clinging about his 
feeble knees. But suddenly there was a sort of horrible 
twitching in Harlov's legs and in his stomach too ; an irregu- 
lar contraction passed upwards over his face. Evlampia's 
face seemed quivering and working in the same way. Max- 
imka began crossing himself. ... I was seized with hor- 
ror; I ran out to the gates, squeezed myself close to them, 
not looking round. A minute later a soft murmur ran 
through the crowd, behind my back, and I understood that 
Martin Petrovitch was no more. 

His skull had been fractured by the beam and his ribs 
injured, as it appeared at the post-mortem examination. 



XXIX 

What had he wanted to say to her as he lay dying? I 
asked myself as I went home on my cob: "I do not . . . 
forgive," or "do not . . . pardon." The rain had come on 
again, but I rode at a walking pace. I wanted to be alone 
as long as possible ; I wanted to give myself up to my reflec- 
tions, unchecked. Souvenir had gone back in one of the 
carts that had come with Kvitsinsky. Young and frivolous 
as I was at that time, the sudden sweeping change (not in 
mere details only) that is invariably called forth in all 
hearts by the coming of death — expected or unexpected, it 
makes no difference! — its majesty ^ its gravity, and its 
truthfulness could not fail to impress me. I was impressed 
too, . . \ but for all that, my troubled, childish eyes noted 
many things at once ; they noted how Sletkin, hurriedly ai\& 
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furtively, as though it were something stolen, popped the 
gun out of sight; how he and his wife became, both of 
them, instantly the object of a sort of unspoken but uni- 
versal aloofness. To Evlampia, though her fault was prob- 
ably no less than her sister's, this aloofness did not extend. 
She even aroused a certain sympathy, when she fell at 
her dead father's feet. But that she too was guilty, that 
was none the less felt by all. "The old man was wronged," 
said a gray-haired peasant with a big head, leaning, like 
some ancient judge, with both hands and his beard on a 
long staff; "on your soul lies the sin! You wronged him!" 
That saying was at once accepted by every one as the 
final judgment. The peasants' sense of justice found ex- 
pression in it, I felt that at once. I noticed, too, that at 
the first Sletkin did not dare to give directions. Without 
him, they lifted up the body and carried it into the other 
house. Without asking him, the priest went for everything 
needful to the church, while the village elder ran to the 
village to send off a cart and horse to the town. Even 
Anna Martinovna did not venture to use her ordinary im- 
perious tone in ordering the samovar to be brought, "for 
hot water, to wash the deceased." Her orders were more 
like an entreaty, and she was answered rudely. . . . 

I was absorbed all the while by the question, What was 
it exactly he wanted to say to his daughter? Did he want 
to forgive her or to curse her? Finally I decided that it 
was — forgiveness. 

Three days later, the funeral of Martin Petrovitch took 
place. The cost of the ceremony was undertaken by my 
mother, who was deeply grieved at his death, and gave 
orders that no expense was to be spared. She did not her- 
self go to the church, because she was unwilling, as she 
said, to set eyes on those two vile hussies and that nasty 
little Jew. But she sent Kvitsinsky, me, and Zhitkov, 
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though from that time forward she always spoke of the 
latter as a regular old woman. Souvenir she did not admit 
to her presence, and was furious with him for long after, 
saying that he was the murderer of her friend. He felt 
his disgrace acutely ; he was continually running, on tiptoe, 
up and down the room next to the one where my mother 
was; he gave himself up to a sort of scared and abject mel- 
ancholy, shuddering and muttering, "d'rectly !" 

In church, and during the procession, Sletkin struck me 
as having recovered his self-possession. He gave direc- 
tions and bustled about in his old way, and kept a greedy 
look-out that not a superfluous farthing should be spent, 
though his own pocket was not in question. Maximka, in 
a new Cossack dress, also a present from my mother, gave 
vent to such tenor notes in the choir, that certainly no one 
could liave any doubts as to the sincerity of his devotion 
to the deceased. Both the sisters were duly attired in 
mourning, but they seemed more stupefied than grieved, 
especially Evlampia. Anna wore a meek, Lenten air, but 
made no attempt to weep, and was continually passing 
her handsome, thin hand over her hair and cheek. Evlam- 
pia seemed deep in thought all the time. The universal, 
unbending alienation, condemnation, which I had noticed 
on the day of Harlov's death, I detected now too on the 
faces of all the people in the church, in their actions and 
their glances, but still more grave and, as it were, imper- 
sonal. It seemed as though all those people felt that the 
sin into which the Harlov family had fallen — this great 
sin — had gone now before the presence of the one righteous 
Judge, and that for that reason, there was no need now for 
them to trouble themselves and be indignant. They prayed 
devoutly for the soul of the dead man, whom in life they 
had not specially liked, whom they had feared indeed. Very 
abruptly had death overtaken him. 
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"And it's not as though he had been drinking heavily, 
brother," said one peasant to another in the porch. 

"Nay, without drink he was drunken indeed," responded 
the other. 

"He was cruelly wronged," the first peasant repeated the 
phrase that summed it up. 

"Cruelly wronged," ... I heard again throughout the 
crowd. 

"The deceased was a hard master to you, wasn't he?" I 
asked a peasant, whom I recognized as one of Harlov's 
serfs. 

"He was a master, certainly," answered the peasant, 
"but still ... he was cruelly wronged!" 

"Cruelly wronged," ... I heard again throughout the 
crowd. 

At the grave, too, Evlampia stood, as it were, lost. 
Thoughts were torturing her . . . bitter thoughts. I noticed 
that Sletkin, who several times addressed some remark to 
her, she treated as she had once treated Zhitkov, and worse 
still. 

Some days later, there was a rumor all over our neigh-* 
borhood, that Evlampia Martinovna had left the home of 
her fathers for ever, leaving all the property that came to 
her to her sister and brother-in-law, and only taking some 
hundreds of rubles. . . . "So Anna's bought her out, it 
seems!" remarked my mother; "but you and I, certainly," 
she added, addressing Zhitkov, with whom she was playing 
picquet — he took Souvenir's place, "are not skillful hands !" 
Zhitkov looked dejectedly at his mighty palms. . . . "Hands 
like that! Not skillful!" he seemed to be saying to him- 
sen. . . • • 

Soon after, my mother and I went to live in Moscow, 
and many years passed before it was my lot to behold Mar- 
tin Petrovitch's daughters again. 
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But I did see them again. Anna Martinovna I came 
across in the most ordinary way. 

After my mother's death I paid a visit to our Village, 
where I had not been for over fifteen years, and there I 
received an invitation from the mediator (at that time the 
process of settling the boundaries between the peasants and 
their former owners 6 was taking place over the whole of 
Russia with a slowness not yet forgotten) to a meeting of the 
other landowners of our neighborhood, to be held on the 
estate of the widow Anna Sletkin. The news that my 
mother's "nasty little Jew/' with the prune-colored eyes, 
no longer existed in this world, caused me, I confess, no 
regret whatever. But it was interesting to get a glimpse 
of his widow. She had the reputation in the neighborhood 
of a first-rate manager. And so it proved; her estate and 
homestead and the house itself (I could not help glancing 
at the roof; it was an iron one) all turned out to be in excel- 
lent order; everything was neat, clean, tidied-up, where 
needful — painted, as though its mistress were a German. 
Anna Martinovna herself, of course, looked older. But the 
peculiar, cold, and, as it were, wicked charm which had 
once so fascinated me had not altogether left her. She was 
dressed in rustic fashion, but elegantly. She received us, 
not cordially — that word was not applicable to her — but 
courteously, and on seeing me, a witness of that fearful 
scene, not an eyelash quivered. She made not the slightest 
reference to my mother, nor her father, nor her sister, nor 
her husband. 

She had two daughters, both very pretty, slim young 
things, with charming little faces and a bright and friendly 
expression in their black eyes. There was a son, too, a 
little like his father, but still a boy to be proud of ! During 

6 A reference to the emancipation of the serfs, 1861. 
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the discussions between the landowners, Anna Martinovna's 
attitude was composed and dignified, she showed no sign 
of being specially obstinate, nor specially grasping. But 
none had a truer perception of their own interests than 
she of hers; none could more convincingly expound and 
defend their rights. All the laws "pertinent to the case/' 
even the Minister's circulars, she had thoroughly mastered. 
She spoke little, and in a quiet voice, but every word she 
uttered was to the point. It ended in our all signifying 
our agreement to all her demands," and making concessions, 
which we could only marvel at ourselves. On our way 
home, some of the worthy landowners even used harsh 
words of themselves; they all hummed and hawed, and 
shook their heads. 

'Ah, she's got brains, that woman!" said one. 

'A tricky baggage!" put in another less delicate pro- 
prietor. "Smooth in word, but cruel in deed !" 

"And a screw into the bargain!" added a third; "not a 
glass of vodka 7 nor a morsel of caviare for us — what do 
vou think of that?" 

"What can one expect of her?" suddenly croaked a gen- 
tleman who had been silent till then, "every one knows she 
poisoned her husband !" 

To my astonishment, nobody thought fit to controvert 
this awful and certainly unfounded charge ! I was the 
more surprised at this, as, in spite of the slighting expres- 
sions I have reported, all of them felt respect for Anna 
Martinovna, not excluding the indelicate landowner. As 
for the mediator, he waxed positively eloquent. 

"Put her on a throne," he exclaimed, "she'd be another 
Semiramis 8 or Catherine the Second ! 9 The discipline 

7. An alcoholic drink distilled from rye. 

8. One of the mythical founders of Nineveh. 

9. Empress of Russia (1762-1796). Noted for excellent adminis- 
tration of internal affairs and territorial expansion. 
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among her peasants is a perfect model. . . . The education 
of her children is model ! What a head ! What brains !" 

Without going into the question of Semiramis and Cath- 
erine, there was no doubt Anna Martinovna was living a 
very happy life. Ease, inward and external, the pleasant 
serenity of spiritual health, seemed the very atmosphere 
about herself, her family, all her surroundings. How far 
she had deserved such happiness . . . that is another ques- 
tion. Such questions, though, are only propounded in youth. 
Everything in the world, good and bad, comes to man, not 
through his deserts, but in consequence of $ome as yet 
unknown but logical laws which I will not take upon my- 
self to indicate, though I sometimes fancy I have a dim 
perception of them. 

XXXI 

I questioned the mediator about Evlampia Martinovna, 
and learned that she had been lost sight of completely ever 
since she left home, and probably "had departed this life 
long ago." 

So our worthy mediator expressed himself . . . but I 
am convinced that I have seen Evlampia, that I have come 
across her. This was how it was: 

Four years after my interview with Anna Martinovna, 
I was spending the summer at Murino, a little hamlet near 
Petersburg, a well-known resort of summer visitors of the 
middle class. The shooting was pretty decent about Murino 
at that time, and I used to go out with my gun almost every 
day. I had a companion on my expeditions, a man of Jhe 
tradesman class, called Vikulov, a very sensible and good- 
natured fellow; but, as he said of himself, of no position 
whatever. This man had been simply everywhere and 
everything! Nothing could astonish him, he knew every- 
thing — but he cared for nothing but shooting and wvws.. 
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Well, one day we were on our way home to Murino, and we 
chanced to pass a solitary house, standing at the cross- 
roads, and enclosed by a high, close paling. It was not the 
first time I had seen the house, and every time it excited 
my curiosity. There was something about it mysterious, 
locked-up, grimly-dumb, something suggestive of a prison 
or a hospital. Nothing of it could be seen from the road 
but its steep, dark, red-painted roof. There was only one 
pair of gates in the whole fence ; and these seemed fastened 
and never opened. No sound came from the other side of 
them. For all that, we felt that some one was certainly 
. living in the house ; it had not at all the air of a deserted 
dwelling. On the contrary, everything about it was stout, 
and tight, and strong, as if it would stand a siege! 

"Wha,t is that fortress?" I asked my companion. "Don't 
you know?" 

Vikulov gave a sly wink. "A fine building, eh? The 
police-captain of these parts gets a nice little income out 
of it!" 

"JJow's that?" 

"I'll tell you. You've heard, I daresay, of the Flagellant 
dissenters — that do without priests, you know?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, it's there that their chief mother lives." 

"A woman?" 

"Yes — the mother; a mother of God, they say." 

"Nonsense !" 

"I tell you, it is so. She is a strict one, they say. ., . . 
A regular commander-in-chief! She rules over thousands! 
I'd take her, and all these mothers of God . . . But what's 
the use of talking?" 

He called his Pegashka, a marvelous dog, with an excel- 
lent scent, but with no notion of setting. Vikulov was 
obliged to tie her hind paws to keep her from running so 
furiously. 
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His words sank into my memory. I sometimes went out 
of my way to pass by the mysterious house. One day I had 
just got up to it, when suddenly — wonderful to relate! — 
a bolt grated in the gates, a key creaked in the lock, then 
the gates themselves slowly parted, there appeared a large 
horse's head, with a plaited forelock under a decorated 
yoke, and slowly there rolled into the road a small cart, 
like those driven by horse-dealers, and higglers. On the 
leather cushion of the cart, near to me, sat a peasant of 
about thirty, of a remarkably handsome and attractive 
appearance, in a neat black smock, and a black cap, pulled 
down low on his forehead. He was carefully driving the 
well-fed horse, whose sides were as broad as a stove. Beside 
the peasant, on the far side of the cart, sat a tall woman, as 
straight as an arrow. Her head was covered by a costly- 
looking black shawl. She was dressed in a short jerkin 
of dove-colored velvet, and a dark blue merino skirt; her 
white hands she held discreetly clasped on her bosom. The 
cart turned on the road to the left, and brought the woman 
within two paces of me; she turned her head a little, and 
I recognized Evlampia Harlov. I knew her at once, I did 
not doubt for one instant, and indeed no doubt was pos- 
sible; eyes like hers, and above all that cut of the lips — 
haughty and sensual — 1 had never seen in any one else. 
Her face had grown longer and thinner, the skin was 
darker, here and there lines could be discerned; but, above 
all, the expression of the face was changed ! It is diffi- 
cult to do justice in words to the self-confidence, the stern- 
ness, the pride it had gained! Not simply the serenity of 
power — the satiety of power was visible in every feature. 
The careless glance she cast at me told of long years of 
habitually ^meeting nothing but reverent, unquestioning 
obedience. That woman clearly lived surrounded, not by 
worshippers, but by slaves. She had clearly forgotten evew 
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the time when any command, any desire of hers, was not 
carried t)ut at the instant! I called her loudly by her 
name and her father's ; she gave a faint start, looked at me 
a second time, not with alarm, but with contemptuous wrath, 
as though asking — "Who dares to disturb me?" and barely 
parting her lips, uttered a word of command. The peasant 
sitting beside her started forward, with a wave of his arm 
struck the horse with the reins — the horse set off at a 
strong rapid trot, and the cart disappeared. 

Since then I have not seen Evlampia again. In what way 
Martin Petrovitch's daughter came to be a Holy Virgin in 
the Flagellant sect I cannot imagine. But, who knows, very 
likely she has founded a sect which will be called — or even 
now is called — after her name, the Evlampieshtchin sect? 
Anything may be, anything may come to pass. 

And so this is what I had to tell you of my Lear of the 
Steppes, of his family and his doings. 

The story-teller ceased, and we talked a little longer, and 
then parted, each to his home. ' 



TOLSTOI 

.(1828-1910) 

Count Leo Nikolaevich Tolstoi was born in 1828, on 
the estate of Yasnaya Polyana, government of Tula, south 
central Russia, of aristocratic parents. Educated privately 
at first, he was then sent to the University of Kazan, and 
later to Petrograd. He entered the army of the Caucasus, 
but at the outbreak of the Crimean War he. secured a transfer 
to active service and distinguished himself for personal 
bravery. 

Tolstoi read much, and like many cultured Russians, 
was an accomplished linguist. He traveled considerably in 
his early life, partly for pleasure and partly for instruction. 
He was especially interested in the German educational 
system, adapting some of it for practical use on his own 
estate. 

From early youth Tolstoi kept a journal in which he 
recorded not only events in his own life, but his reflections, 
his aims and ideals, his religion and how he hoped to make 
Christianity an active working principle in his own life. 
As a nobleman he mingled freely in the society of the 
capital and other large cities. He was profoundly affected 
by the artificialities of the life of the court and the aris- 
tocracy, as well as by the corruption in political circles. 
Like many educated Russians of his day, he saw how impos- 
sible it was even to hope for political reform, and he with- 
drew to his own estate of Yasnaya Polyana. 

Always a hater of shams, Tolstoi boldly attacked what he 
considered the basic evils of Russia — a corrupt and hollow 
aristocracy dominating a down-trodden peasantry. His 
presentation of conditions was so convincing that he won the 
admiration and respect of all classes. Not only did he 
strike at the social and political ills of Russia, but he openly 
expounded his unorthodox views on religion. Any one of 
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these activities would have sufficed to send any other of 
his countrymen to Siberia, but so powerful was Tolstoi's 
hold upon the people that not even the autocratic Romanoffs 
dared to act against him. After retiring to his estate he 
determined to put into practice the ideals suggested in his 
writings. One of his favorite theories was that a return 
to simple peasant life was the first step in any reform; he 
freed his serfs, transferred his wealth to his family, and 
insisted that he was of the common people, eating the 
peasants' food, wearing their dress, and sharing their menial 
toil. Instead of raising the standard of the life of the 
lower classes, however, as he had hoped, he won only the 
ridicule of his critics, who pointed out the folly of a man of 
his intellect following the plow barefooted and cooking his 
own cabbage-soup. 

Tolstoi wrote and published a tremendous amount, his 
works including nearly every form of literature except 
poetry. His three earlier novels have a military atmos- 
phere ; in the first, The Cossacks, he tells of his experiences 
with the Army of the Caucasus, in Sevastopol he tells of his 
active service in the Crimean War, and in War and Peace 
he deals with those phases of the French Revolution which 
affected Russia. 

\ The motive which dominates his novels is the portrayal 
of character through the mighty passions of men and women 
in real life. Tolstoi puts himself into his novels, usually 
by introducing a character who serves as a mouthpiece 
for his own opinions. This is particularly true of his greatest 
novel, Anna Karenina, in which he uses the character Levin 
to bring out certain changes in his own convictions, especially 
those on religion. These new convictions form the theme of 
most of his later writings. After a period of doubt which 
he attributed to the "wickedness of reason" he reached the 
conclusion that "we have only to love and believe." Nothing 
in the world matters, he maintained, except morality — rules 
of conduct based upon the teachings of the gospel. If the 
world followed literally the precepts of Christ, as interpreted. 
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by Tolstoi, there would be no armies, no wars, no law courts, 
no prisons. He condemned the formalities of the church 
and declared that no attention should be paid to the edicts 
of those in authority if they were contrary to the fundamental 
laws of truth. He wished most of his fiction forgotten, 
claiming that but few of his stories had any artistic excel- 
lence, God Sees the Truth, but Waits, printed in this volume, 
being one of the few he thought good. His later writings' 
consist mainly of personal confessions and controversial 
essays, all purposely didactic. Master and Man ranks 
as one of the world's greatest short stories. The de- 
scriptive and narrative elements are almost ideally woven 
together, while over and above all is the intense human 
appeal of character developed under such strikingly Russian 
conditions. Three Arshins of Land is one of the many 
stories written by Tolstoi with a definite moral purpose. 

Tolstoi spent his later years on the estate of Yasnaya 
Polyana. Owing to the peculiarly individual views which 
he had adopted he was often at odds with his friends and 
family, and on such an occasion, in 1910, he suddenly left 
home without offering any explanation. He was taken ill 
on the way and died at an obscure railway station. 



GOD SEES THE TRUTH BUT WAITS * 

By LEO TOLSTOI 

In the town of Vladimir lived a young merchant named 
Ivan Dmitritch Aksyonof. He had two shops and a house 
of his own. 

Aksyonof was a handsome, fair-haired, curly-headed fel- 
low, full of fun, and very fond of singing. When quite a 
young man he had been given to drink, and was riotous when 
he had had too much ; but after he married he gave up drink- 
ing, except now and then. 

1. Translated by Aylmer Maude. 
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One summer Aksyonof was going to the Nijni Fair, and 
as he bade good-bye to his family his wife said to him, "Ivan 
Dmitritch, do not start today ; I have had a bad dream about 
vou." 

Aksyonof laughed, and said, "You are afraid that when I 
get to the fair I shall go on a spree." 

His wife replied: "I do not know what I am afraid of; 
all I know is that I had a bad dream. I dreamt you returned 
from the town, and when you took off your cap I saw that 
your hair was quite gray." 

Aksyonof laughed. "That's a lucky sign," said he. "See 
if I don't sell out all my goods, and bring you some presents 
from the fair." 

So he said good-bye to his family, and drove away. 

When he had traveled half-way, he met a merchant whom 
he knew, and they put up at the same inn for the night. They 
Jiad some tea together, and then went to bed in adjoining 
rooms. 

It was not Aksyonof's habit to sleep late, and, wishing to 
travel while it was still cool, he aroused his driver before 
dawn, and told him to put in the horses. 

Then he made his way across to the landlord of the inn 
(who lived in a cottage at the back), paid his bill, and con- 
tinued his journey. 

When he had gone about twenty-five miles, he stopped for 
the horses to be fed. Aksyonof rested awhile in the passage 
of the inn, then he stepped out into the porch, and ordering a 
samovar 2 to be heated, got out his guitar, and began to play. 

Suddenly a troika 3 drove up with tinkling bells, and an 
official alighted, followed by two soldiers. He came to Aksy- 
onof and began to question him, asking him who he was and 
whence he came. Aksyonof answered him fully, and said, 

2. A tea-urn in which the water is kept hot by charcoal. 

3. A vehicle drawn bv three horses abreast. * 
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"Won't you have some tea with me?" But the official went 
on cross-questioning him and asking him, "Where did you 
spend last night? Were you alone> or with a fellow-mer- 
chant? Did you see the other merchant this morning? Why 
did you leave the inn before dawn ?" 

Aksyonof wondered why he was asked all these questions, 
but he described all that had happened, and then added, 
"Why do you cross-question me as if I were a thief or a 
robber ? I am traveling on business of my own, and there is 
no need to question me." 

Then the official, calling the soldiers, said, "I am the 
police-officer of this district, and I question you because the 
merchant with whom you spent last night has been found 
with his throat cut. We must search your things." 

Thjey entered the house. The soldiers and the police- 
officer unstrapped Aksyonof 's luggage and searched it. Sud- 
denly the officer drew a knife out of a bag, crying, "Whose 
knife is this ?" 

Aksyonof looked, and seeing a blood-stained knife taken 
from his bag, he was frightened. 

"How is it there is blood on this knife?" 

Aksyonof tried to answer, but could hardly utter a word, 
and only stammered : "I — I don't know — not mine." 

Then the police-officer said, "This morning the merchant 
was f ound in bed with his throat cut. You are the only per- 
son who could have done it. The house was locked from in- 
side, and no one else was there. Here is this blood-stained 
knife in your bag, and your face and manner betray you! 
Tell me how you killed him, and how much money you 
stole?" 

Aksyonof swore he had not done it; that he had not seen 
the merchant after they had had tea together ; that he had no 
money except eight thousand rubles 4 of his own, and that 

4. A ruble is worth fifty cents. 
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the knife was not his. But his voice was broken, his face 

# 

pale, and he trembled with fear as though he were in truth 
guilty. i 

The police-officer ordered the soldiers to bind Aksyonof 
and to put him in the cart. As they tied his feet together and 
flung him into the cart, Aksyonof crossed himself and wept. 
His money and goods were taken from him, and he was sent 
to the nearest town and imprisoned there. Enquiries as to 
his character were made in Vladimir. The merchants and 
other inhabitants of that town said that in former days he 
used to drink and waste his time, but that he was a good man. 
Then the trial came on: he was charged with murdering a 
merchant from Ryazan, and robbing him of twenty thousand 
rubles. 

His wife was in despair, and did not know what to believe. 
Her children were all quite small; one was a baby at her 
breast. Taking them all with her, she went to the town 
where her husband was in j ail. At first she was not allowed 
to see him ; but, after much begging, she obtained permission 
from the officials, and was taken to him. When she saw her 
husband in prison-dress and in chains, shut up with thieves 
and criminals, she fell down, and did not come to her senses 
for a long time. Then she drew her children to her, and sat 
down near him. She told him of things at home, and asked 
about what had happened to him. He told her all, and she 
asked, "What can we do now ?" 

"We must petition the Tsar not to let an innocent man 
perish." 

His wife told him that she had sent a petition to the Tsar, 
but that it had not been accepted. 

Aksyonof did not reply, but only looked downcast. 

Then his wife said, "It was not for nothing I dreamt your 
hair had turned gray. You remember? You should not 
have started that day." And passing her fingers through 
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his hair, she said : "Vanya dearest, tell your wife the truth ; 
was it not you who did it?" 

/"So you, too, suspect me!" cried Aksyonof, and, hiding his 
face in his hands, he began to weep. Then a soldier came to 
say that the wife and children must go away ; and Aksyonof 
said good-bye to his family for the last time. 

When they were gone, Aksyonof recalled what had been 
said, and when he remembered that his wife also had sus- 
pected him, he said to himself, "It seems that only God can 
know the truth ; it is to Him alone we must appeal, and from 
Him alone expect^ mercy." 

And Aksyonof wrote no more petitions, gave up all hope, 
and only prayed to God. 

Aksyonof was condemned to be flogged and sent to the 
mines. So he was flogged with a knout, and when the wounds 
made by the knout were healed, he was driven to Siberia 
with other convicts. 

For twenty-six years Aksyonof lived as a convict in Sibe- 
ria. His hair turned white as snow, and his beard grew long, 
thin, and gray. All his mirth went; he stooped; he walked 
slowly, spoke little, and never laughed, but he often 
prayed. 

In prison Aksyonof learned to make boots, and earned a 
little money, with which he bought The Lives of the Saints. 
He read this book when there was light enough in the prison ; 
and on Sundays in the prison-church he read the lessons and 
sang in the choir; for his voice was still good. 

The prison authorities liked Aksyonof for his meekness, 
and his fellow-prisoners respected him: they called him 
"Grandfather," and "The Saint." When they wanted to 
petition the prison authorities about anything, they always 
made Aksyonof their spokesman, and when there were quar- 
rels among the prisoners they came to him to put things right, 
and to j udge the matter. 
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No news reached Aksyonof from his home, and he did not 
even know if his wife and children were still alive. 

One day a fresh gang of convicts came to the prison. In 
the evening the old prisoners collected round the new ones 
s and asked them what towns or villages they came from, and 
what they were sentenced for. Among the rest Aksyonof sat 
down near the newcomers, and listened with downcast air 
to what was said. , 

One of the new convicts, a tall, strong man of sixty, with 
a closely-cropped gray beard, was telling the others what 
he had been arrested for. 

"Well, friends/' he said, "I only took a horse that was tied 
to a sledge, and I was arrested and accused of stealing. I 
said I had only taken it to get home quicker, and had. then 
let it go; besides, the driver was a personal friend of mine. 
So I said, 'It's all right.' 'No,' said they, 'you $tole it.' But 
how or where I stole it they could not say. I once really 
did something wrong, and ought by rights to have come here 
long ago, but that time I was not found out. Now I have 
been sent here for nothing at all. . . . Eh, but it's lies I'm 
telling you; I've been to Siberia before, but I did not stay 
long." 

"Where are you from?" asked someone. 

"From Vladimir. My family are of that town. My name 
is Makar, and they also call me Semyonitch." / 

Aksyonof raised his head and said : "Tell me, Semyonitch, 
do you know anything of the merchants Aksyonof, of Vladi- 
mir? Are they still alive?" 

"Know them? Of course I do. The Aksyonofs are rich, 
though their father is in Siberia : a sinner like ourselves, it 
seems ! As for you, Gran'dad, how did you come here?" 

Aksyonof did not like to speak of his misfortune. He 
only sighed, and said, "For my sins I have been in prison 
these twenty-six years." 
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"What sins ?" asked Makar Semyonitch. 

But Aksyonof only said, "Well, well — I must have de- 
served it !" He would have said no more, but his companions 
told the newcomer how Aksyonof came to be in Siberia : how 
someone had killed a merchant, and had put a knife among 
Aksyonof 's things, and Aksyonof had been unjustly con- 
demned. 

When Makar Semyonitch heard this, he looked at Aksy- 
onof, slapped his own knee, and exclaimed, "Well, this is 
wonderful ! Really wonderful ! But how old you've grown, 
Grandad !" 

The others asked him why he was so surprised, and where 
he had seen Aksyonof before ; but Makar Semyonitch did not 
reply. He only said: "It's wonderful that we should meet 
here, lads !" 

These words made Aksyonof wonder whether this man 
knew who had killed the merchant; so he said, "Perhaps, 
Semyonitch, you have heard of that affair, or maybe you've 
seen me before ?" 

"How could I help hearing? The world's full of rumors. 
But it's long ago, and I've forgotten what I heard." 

"Perhaps you heard who killed the merchant?" asked 
Aksyonof. 

Makar Semyonitch laughed, and replied, "It must have 
been him in whose bag the knife was found ! If someone else 
hid the knife there, 'He's not a thief till he's caught/ as the 
saying is. How could anyone put a knife into your bag 
while it was under your head? It would surely have woke 
you up ?" 

When Aksyonof heard these words, he felt sure this was 
the man who had killed the merchant. He rose and went 
away. All that night Aksyonof lay awake. He felt terribly 
unhappy, and all sorts of images rose in his mind. There 
was the image of his wife as she was when he parted fastst. 
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her to go to the fair. He saw her as if she were present ; her 
face and her eyes rose before him; he heard her speak and 
laugh. Then he saw his children, quite little, as they were 
at that time : one with a little cloak on, another at his moth* 
er's breast. And then he remembered himself as he used to 
be — young and merry. He remembered how he sat playing 
the guitar in the porch of the inn where he was arrested, and 
how free from care he had been. He saw, in his mind, the 
place where he was flogged, the executioner, and the people 
standing around ; the chains, the convicts, all the twenty-six 
years of his prison life, and his premature old age. The thought 
of it all made him so wretched that he was ready to kill him- 
self. 

"And it's all that villain's doing !" thought Aksyonof . And 
his anger was so great against Makar Semyonitch that he 
longed for vengeance, even if he himself should perish for it. 
He kept repeating prayers all night, but could get no peace. 
During the day he did not go near Makar Semyonitch, nor 
even look at him. 

A fortnight passed in this way. Aksyonof could not 

* sleep at nights, and was so miserable that he did not know 

what to do. a 

One night as he was walking about the prison he noticed 
some earth that came rolling out from under one of the 
shelves on which the prisoners slept. He stopped to see 
what it was. Suddenly Makar Semyonitch crept out from 
under the shelf, and looked up at Aksyonof with frightened 
face. 

Aksyonof attempted to pass without looking at him, but 
Makar seized his hand and told him that he had dug a hole 
under the wall, getting rid of the earth by putting it into his 
high-boots, and emptying it out every day on the road when 
the prisoners were driven to their work. 

"Just you keep quiet, old man, and you shall get out, too. 
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If you blab they'll flog the life out of me, but I will kill you 
first." 

Aksyonof trembled with anger as he looked at his enemy. 
He drew hfs hand away, saying, "I have no wish to escape, 
and you have no need to kill me ; you killed me long ago ! As 
to telling of you— I may do so or not, as God shall direct." 

Next day, when the convicts were led out to work, the 
convoy soldiers noticed that one or other of the prisoners 
emptied some earth out of his boots. The prison was 
searched and the tunnel found. The Governor came and 
questioned all the prisoners to find out who had dug the hole. 
They all denied any knowledge of it. Those who knew 
would not betray Makar Semyonitch, knowing he would be 
flogged almost to death. At last the Governor turned to 
Aksyonof, whom he knew to be a just man, and said : 

"You are a truthful man; tell me, before God, who dug 
the hole?" 

, Makar Semyonitch stood as if he were quite unconcerned, 
looking at the Governor and not so much as glancing at 
Aksyonof. Aksyonof's lips and hands trembled, and for a 
long time he could not utter a word. He thought, "Why 
should I screen him who ruined my life? Let him pay for 
what I have suffered. But if I tell, they will probably flog 
the life out of him, and maybe I suspect him wrongly. And, 
after all, what good would it be to me." 

"Well, old man," repeated the Governor, "tell us the truth : 
who has been digging under the wall ?" 

Aksyonof glanced at Makar Semyonitch, and said, "I 
cannot say, your honor. It is not God's will that I should 
tell! Do what you like with me; I am in your hands." 

However much the Governor tried, Aksyonof would say no 
more, and so the matter had to be left. 

That night, when Aksyonof was lying on his bed and j ust 
beginning to doze, someone came quietly and sat down ort 
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his bed. He peered through the darkness and recognized 
Makar. 

"What more do you want of me ?" asked Aksyonof. "Why 
have you come here?" 

Makar Semyonitch was silent. So Aksyonof sat up and 
said, "What do you want? Go away, or I will call the 
guard !" 

Makar Semyonitch bent close over Aksyonof, and whis- 
pered, "Ivan Dmitritch, forgive me !" 

"What for?" asked Aksyonof. 

"It was I who killed the merchant and hid the knife among 
your things. I meant to kill you too, but I heard a noise 
outside; so I hid the knife in your bag and escaped out of 
the window." 

Aksyonof was silent, and did not know what to say. 
^Makar Semyonitch slid off the bed-shelf and knelt upon 
the ground. "Ivan Dmitritch," said he, "forgive me! For 
the love of God, forgive me! I will confess that it was I 
who killed the merchant, and you will be released and can 
go to your home." 

"It is easy for you to talk," said AJssyonof, "but I have 
suffered for you these twenty-six years. Where could I go 
now ? . . . My wife is dead, and my children have forgotten 
me. I have nowhere to go. . . ." 

Makar Semyonitch did not rise, but beat his head on the 
floor. "Ivan Dmitritch, forgive, me!" he cried. "When they 
flogged me with the knout it was not so hard to bear as it is 
to see you now . . . yet you had pity on me, and did not tell. 
For Christ's sake forgive me, wretch that I am!" And he 
began to sob. 

When Aksyonof heard him sobbing he, too, began to weep. 

"God will forgive you !" said he. "Maybe I am a hundred 
times worse than you." And at these words his heart grew 
light, and the longing for home left him. He no longer had 
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any desire to leave the prison, but only hoped for his last 
hour to come. 

In spite of what Aksyonof had said, Makar Semyonitch 
confessed his guilt. But when the order for his release came, 
Aksyonof was already dead. 



MASTER AND MAN 

By LEO TOLSTOI 



It was in the seventies, the day after the feast of Saint 
Nicholas * in the winter. There had been a festival in the 
parish, and the church sexton, Vassili Andreitch Brekhunoff 
(who was also a merchant of the second guild), had been 
forced to remain at home, since not only was his presence 
necessary at the church, but he had been receiving and 
entertaining some of his friends and relations. Now, how- 
ever, the last of his guests had departed, and he was able 
to get himself ready to visit a neighboring landowner, for 
the purpose of buying some timber for which he had long 
been in treaty. He was in a hurry to be off, lest rival buyers 
from the town should deprive him of this eligible bargain. 
The only reason why the young landowner had asked ten 
thousand rubles for the timber was that Vassili Andreitch 
had offered him seven — and seven represented about a third 
of its value. Perhaps Vassili might have gone on haggling 
still further (for the wood was in his own district, and there 
was a recognized agreement between the local merchants 
and himself that one merchant should not bid against another 
in the same district), were it not that he had heard that the 
Government forest contractors were also thinking of coming 
to treat for the Goviatchkinsky timber, and therefore he 
had better make up his mind to go at once and clinch the 
matter. So, as soon as ever the festival was over, he took 
seven hundred rubles of his own out of the strong-box, added 

1. The patron saint of Russia. His feast day is Dec. 6. 
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to them two thousand three hundred more out of the church 
funds which he had by him (making three thousand in all), 
and counted them carefully. Then he placed them in his 
pocket-book and got ready to go. 

Nikita — the only one of Vassili's workmen who was not 
drunk that day — ran to put the horse in. Nikita was not 
drunk that day for the reason that he had formerly been a 
toper, but, after pawning his jacket and leather boots for 
drink during the flesh-eating days, had suddenly forsworn 
liquor altogether, and drunk nothing during the second 
month. Even on the present occasion he had kept his 
vow in spite of the temptation of the liquor which had 
flowed in all directions during the first two days of the 
festival. 

He was a mujik 2 of about fifty, and hailed from a neigh- 
boring village — where, however, it was said that he was 
not a householder, but had lived most of his life among 
strangers. Everywhere he was valued for his handiness, 
industry, and strength, as well as, still more, for his kindly, 
cheerful disposition. Yet he had never remained long in any 
one place, since twice a year, or more, he had been accus- 
tomed to get drunk, and at those times would not only pawn 
everything he possessed, but grow uproarious and quarrel- 
some as well. Vassili himself had dismissed him more 
than once, yet had always taken him on again because 
of the store which he set by his honesty, care for animals, 
and (most important of all) cheapness. In fact, Vassili 
allowed Nikita a wage, not of eighty rubles a year — the 
true market value of such a workman — but of forty only. 
Moreover, this wage was doled out irregularly and in drib- 
lets, as well as, for the most part, not in cash at all, but in 
the form of goods purchased at a high price from Vassili's 
own store. 

2. A Russian male peasant. 
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Nikita's wife, Martha — a rugged dame who had once 
been good-looking — lived at home with their little lad and 
two girls, but never invited her husband to come and see 
her; since, although she could do what she liked with her 
husband when he was sober, she dreaded him like fire when 
he was drunk. Once, for instance, when drunk at home he 
had seized the occasion to avenge himself upon his wife for 
all his submissiveness to her when sober, by breaking into 
her private box, possessing himself of her best clothes, 
laying all the gowns- and other gewgaws upon the wood- 
block, and chopping them into shreds with an axe. Yet all 
his earnings were handed over to Martha. Never once had 
he disputed this arrangement. In fact, only a couple of 
days before the festival she had driven over to Vassili's 
store, and been supplied by him with white meal, tea, sugar, 
and a pint of vodka, 3 to the value of three rubles, as well 
as with five rubles in cash — for all of which she had thanked 
Vassili as for a particular favor, although, as a matter of 
fact, Vassili was in Nikita's debt to the extent of at least 
twenty rubles. 

"What agreement need you and I make together?" Vassili 
had said to Nikita. "Take what you need as you earn it. 
I don't do business as other folks do — keep my creditors 
waiting, and go in for detailed accounts and deductions and 
so on. You and I can trust one another. Only serve me well, 
and I shall never fail you." 

In saying this, Vassili really had believed that he was 
being good to Nikita, for he could speak so persuasively 
and had always been so entirely supported in his decisions 
by his dependents, from Nikita upwards, that even he him- 
self had come to feel comfortably persuaded that he was 
not cheating them, but actually benefiting them. 

"Yes, yes, I understand you, Vassili Andreitch," Nikita 

:oholic drink distilled from rye. 
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had replied. "I understand you perfectly well, and will 
serve and work for you as for my own father." 

Nevertheless, Nikita had not been ignorant that Vassili 
was cheating him. He had only felt that it would be no 
use his trying to get a detailed account out of his master, 
and that, in default of another place to go to, he had better 
grin and bear it and take what he could get. 

So, when ordered to harness, the horse, Nikita proceeded 
to the stable in his usual cheerful, good-natured manner, 
and with the usual easy stride of his rather waddling legs. 
There he took down from a peg the heavy headstall, with 
its straps and tassels, and, rattling the bit against the side- 
pieces, proceeded to the stall where the horse was standing 
which he was to get ready. 

"Oh, ho, so you find time long, do you, my little beauty ?" 
he said in reply to the low whinny of welcome which greeted 
him from the shapely, middle-sized, low-rumped, dark-brown 
stallion cob which was the sole occupant of the loose-box. 

"Nay, nay," he went on. "You are in a hurry to be off, I 
dare say, but I must water you first" (he always spoke to 
the animal as one might speak to a being capable of under- 
standing human speech). Then, having wiped the sleek, 
though dusty and harness-galled, back of the cob with a 
cloth, he adjusted the headstall to the handsome young head, 
pulled the ears and forehead-tuft through, let down the 
halter, and led the animal out to drink. As soon as Brownie 
had picked his way gingerly out of the dung-heaped stall 
he grew lively and threw up his heels, pretending that he 
wanted to kick Nikita as the latter trotted beside him to the 
water-trough. 

"Quiet then, quiet then, you little rascal!" exclaimed 
Nikita, though well aware that Brownie was taking good 
care to throw out his hind leg in such a manner as only to 
graze Nikita's greasy fur coat, not strike it direct — a trick 
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which Nikita always admired. Having drunk his fill of 
cold water, the animal snorted as he stood twitching his 
strong, wet lips, from the hairs of which the bright, trans- 
parent drops kept dripping back into the trough. Then he 
stood motionless for an instant or two, as though engaged 
in thought, and then suddenly gave a loud neigh. 

"You don't want any more. You wouldn't get it even if 
you did, so you needn't ask for it," said Nikita, explaining 
his conduct to Brownie with absolute gravity and precision. 
Then he set off running back to the stable, holding the 
spirited young cob by the halter as the animal kicked and 
snorted all across the yard. None of the other workmen 
were about — only the cook's husband, who had come over 
for the festival from another village. 

"Go in, will you, my boy/' said Nikita to this man, "and 
ask which sledge I am to get ready — the big one or the 
little one?" 

The man disappeared into the house (which was iron- 
roofed and stood upon a raised foundation), and returned 
in a moment with a message that it was the little sledge 
which was to be used. Meanwhile Nikita had slipped the 
collar over the cob's head and adjusted the brass-studded 
saddle-piece, and was now walking, with the light-painted 
douga 4 in one hand and the end of the cob's halter in the 
other, towards the two sledges standing beneath the shed. 

"If the little sledge, then the little sledge," he remarked, 
and proceeded to back the clever little animal into the shafts 
(it pretending meanwhile to bite him) and, with the other 
man's assistance, to harness it to the vehicle. When all was 
ready and there remained only the reins to be put on, Nikita 
sent his assistant to the stable for some straw, and then to 
the store-house for a sack. 

"There now, that will do," said Nikita as he stuffed into 

4. The curved frame, with bells, on the collar of the Russian harness. 
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the sledge the freshly-cut oaten straw which the man had 
brought. "But nay, nay" (to Brownie). "You need not 
prick your ears like that ! — Well, suppose we put the straw 
so, and the sack on the top of it. Then it will be comfortable 
to sit upon," — and he suited the action to the words by 
tucking the edges of the sack under the straw disposed 
around the seat. 

Thank you, my boy," he added to the cook's husband. 
Two pairs of hands work quicker than one." After that 
he buckled the loose ends of the reins together, mounted the 
splashboard, and drove the good little steed, all impatient 
to be off, across the frozen duiig of the yard to the entrance- 
gates. 

"Uncle Mikit, Uncle Mikit!" came the shrill little voice 
of a seven-year-old boy from behind him, as the youngster 
ran hastily out of the porch into the yard — a youngster who 
was dressed in a short jacket of black fur, new white bast 
shoes, and a cosy cap. "Let me get up too," he implored, 
fastening his jacket as he ran. 

"Well, well! Come here then, my dear," said Nikita, 
pulling up. Then, seating his master's pale, thin little son 
behind him, he drove the boy, beaming with pleasure, out 
into the street. 

It was now three o'clock in the afternoon and freezing 
hard, the thermometer registering only ten degrees ; yet the 
weather was dull and gusty, and fully half the sky was 
covered by a low, dark bank of cloud. In the courtyard the 
air was still, but directly one stepped into the street outside 
the wind became more noticeable and the snow could be seen 
twirling itself about in wreatns as it was swept from the roof 
of a neighboring outbuilding into the corner near the bath- 
house. Hardly had Nikita returned through the gates 
and turned the cob's head towards the steps when Vassili 
Andreitch — a cigarette between his lips, and a sheepskitv 
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coat upon his shoulders, fastened tightly and low down with 
a belt — came out of the house-door upon the high, snow- 
trampled flight of steps, making them creak loudly under 
his felt boots as he did so. 

Drawing the last whiff from his cigarette, he threw down 
the fag end and stamped it out. Then, puffing the smoke 
out of his mustache, he glanced at the cob as it reentered 
the gates, and began to turn out the corners of his coat- 
collar in such a way that the fur should be next his face on 
either side (his face was clean-shaven, except for a mus- 
tache), and yet not liable to be fouled with his breath. 

"So you have managed it, you little monkey?" he ex- 
claimed as he caught sight of his little boy seated in the 
sledge. Vassili was a little animated with the wine which 
he had been drinking with his guests, and therefore the 
more ready to approve of all that belonged to him and all 
that he had done in life. The aspect of his little son at that 
moment — of the little boy whom he intended to be his heir — 
afforded him the greatest satisfaction as he stood blinking 
at him and grinning with his long teeth. In the porch 
behind Vassili stood his pale, thin wife, Vassilia Andreitcha. 
She had her head and shoulders muffled up in a woolen 
shawl, so that only her eyes were visible. 

"Had not you better take Nikita with you?" she said, 
stepping timidly forward from the porch. Vassili returned 
her no answer, but merely frowned angrily as though 
somehow displeased at her words, and spat upon the 
ground. 

"You see, you will be traveling with money on you," she 
continued in the same anxious tone. "Besides, the weather 
might grow worse." 

"Don't I know the road, then, that I must needs have a 
guide with me?" burst out Vassili with that unnatural 
stiffening of his lips which marked his intercourse with 
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buyers and sellers when he was particularly desirous of 
enunciating each syllable distinctly. 

"Yes, do take him, for heaven's sake, I implore you," 
repeated his wife as she shifted her shawl to protect the 
other side of her face. 

"Goodness ! Why, you stick to me like a bathing-towel !" 
cried Vassili. "Where can I find room for him on the 
sledge?" 

"I am quite ready to go," put in* Nikita, cheerfully. 
"Only, someone else must feed the other horses while I 
am away" (this last to his mistress). 

"Yes, yes, I will see to that, Nikita," she replied. "I will 
tell Simon to do it." 

"Then I am to go with you, Vassili Andreitch?" said 
Nikita, expectantly. 

"Well, I suppose I must humor the good lady," answered 
Vassili. "Only, if you go, you had better put on a rather 
better, not to say warmer, diplomatist's uniform than that," 
—and he smiled and winked one eye at Nikita's fur jacket, 
which, truth to tell, had holes under its two arms, down the 
back, and round the sides, besides being greasy, matted, 
shorn of hooks, and torn into strips round the edges. 

"Here, my good fellow! Come and hold the cob, will 
you ?" shouted Nikita across the yard to the cook's husband. 

"No, no, let me do it," cried the little boy, drawing his 
small, red, frozen hands out of his pockets, and catching 
hold of the chilly reins. 

"Don't be too long over your new uniform, please," said 
Vassili to Nikita, with a grin. 

"No, no, Vassili Andreitch — I shan't be a moment," pro- 
tested Nikita as he went shuffling hurriedly off in his old 
felt boots towards the servants' quarters across the yard. 

"Now then, my good Arininshka, give me my khalat 5 

5. A kind of frock coat, used as an overcoat. 
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from the stove! I am going with master!" shouted Nikita 
as he burst into the hut and seized his belt from a peg. The 
cook, who had been enjoying a good sleep after dinner and 
was now getting tea ready for her husband, greeted Nikita 
cheerfully, and, catching the infection of his haste, began 
to bustle about as briskly as he himself. First she took 
from near the stove a shabby, but well-aired, cloth khalat, 
and set about shaking and smoothing it out with all possible 
speed. 

"You are far more fit to go with the master than I am," 
he said to the cook, in accordance with his usual habit of 
saying something civil to everyone with whom he came in 
contact. Then, twisting about him the shabby, well-worn belt, 
he succeeded first in compressing his not over-prominent 
stomach, and then in drawing the belt with a great effort 
over his fur coat. 

"There you are !" he said (not to the cook, but to the belt) 
as he tucked its ends in. "You can't very well burst apart 
like that." Then, with a hoist and much heaving of the 
shoulders, he drew the cloth khalat over all (stretching its 
back well, to give looseness in the arms), and patted it into 
place under the arm-pits. Finally he took his mittens from 
a shelf. 

"Now," said he, "I am all right." 

"But you have forgotten about your feet," cried the cook. 
"Those boots are awful." 

Nitika stopped as if struck by this. 

"Yes, perhaps I ought to ch — " he began, but changed 
his mind, and exclaiming, "No, he might go without me if 
I did — I have not far to walk," bolted off into the yard. 

"But won't you be cold in that khalat only, Nikita?" said 
his mistress when he reached the sledge. 

"No indeed ! How should I ? It is very warm," answered 
Nikita as he disposed the straw over the fore part of the 
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sledge in such a maimer as would conceal his feet after he 
had mounted, and thrust the whip (not needed for so willing 
a steed) under the straw. 

Vassili had already taken his seat, his broad back, with 
its double covering of furs, filling almost the entire rear 
part of the sledge. Then, taking up the reins, he flicked the 
cob with them, while Nikita jumped into the fore part of 
the sledge just as it started, and sat leaning forward to the 
left and sticking out one leg. 

II 

The good little cob moved the sledge rapidly along with 
a light creaking of the runners as he trotted at a round 
pace over the well-beaten, frozen piece of road leading to 
the village. 

"Hullo! What have you jumped up for?" cried Vassili, 
suddenly, clearly enjoying the fact that an unauthorized 
passenger .was trying to perch himself upon the runners 
behind. ("Give me the whip, Nikita!" he interjected.) 
"I'll thrash you, you young rascal ! Run along home to 
your mother!" 

The boy jumped off. Brownie broke into a gallop, but 
soon changed to a trot again. 

Kresti, where Vassili lived, was a hamlet of six houses 
only, and when they had got beyond the blacksmith's hut 
at the end they at once perceived that the wind was much 
stronger than they had thought it to be, and that the road 
ahead was almost invisible. The track of the sledge became 
snowed over almost as fast as made, and only the fact that 
the road was a little higher than the ground on either side 
of it rendered it at all distinguishable. The snow was whirl- 
ing over the whole country-side and blotting out the horizon, 
while the Teliatinsky forest — generally clearly visible — ww* 
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showed only as a dark mass looming at intervals through 
the snow-dust. The wind was blowing from the left, and 
kept turning Brownie's mane over his thick, fat neck and 
blowing his feathery tail, — bound at the top in a plain 
knot, — across his flank. Owing to the wind, too, Nikita's 
tall coat-collar, where he sat on the weather side of the 
sledge, kept pressing itself tightly against his cheeks and 
nose. 

"The cob can't get up much of a pace today; there's too 
much snow on the ground," said Vassili, who prided himself 
on the excellence of his steed. "Once I drove him to 
Pashutino in half an hour." 

"What did you say?" asked Nikita, whose tall coat-collar 
had prevented him from hearing what was said. 

"I said that I have driven to Pashutino in half an hour," 
bawled Vassili. 

"That's something to boast of indeed! He's a good 
animal if ever there was one!" commented Nikita, after 
which they kept silence for a while. Vassili, however, was 
inclined to be talkative. 

"What do you think? I told your wife the other day not 
to let the cooper drink all the tea," he bawled once more, 
in the firm conviction that Nikita must be feeling flattered 
at being talked to by such an important and highly-educated 
man as himself, as well as so greatly taken with his own 
joke about the cooper that it never entered into his head 
that the topic might be distasteful to Nikita. However, the 
latter had once more failed to. catch his master's words for 
the violence of the wind, so Vassili repeated his pleasantry 
at the very top of his "educated" voice. 

"God be with her, Vassili Andreitch!" returned Nikita 
when he understood. "I never interfere with her affairs. 
She has given me little cause for blame, and, so long as she 
treats the lad well, I merely say, 'God be with her !' " 
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"Well, well/* said Vassili, and changed the subject. "Are 
you going to buy a horse in the spring?" he continued. 

"I only wish I could/' replied Nikita as he turned his 
coat-collar back a little and leaned over towards his master. 
The new topic interested him, and he wanted to catch every 
word. "My little lad is fast growing up and ought to learn 
to plow, but I have squandered all my money." 

"Well, if you'll take the low-rumped nag off my hands I 
won't ask you much for it," said Vassili, whose spirits were 
rising, and who therefore recurred instinctively to his ruling 
passion — the passion which absorbed his whole faculties — 
namely, the pursuit of bargains. 

"I would rather you lent me fifteen rubles and let me go 
and buy one in the horse-market," answered Nikita, know- 
ing full well that the low-rumped nag which Vassili was 
asking him to buy was worth no more than seven rubles at 
the outside, but that as soon as ever Vassili had handed him 
over the animal he would swear that it was worth at least 
twenty-five, and therefore retain about half a year's wages 
to cover the amount. 

"The horse is a splendid one," went on Vassili in his 
precise, businesslike tones. "I want to do you a service as 
well as myself. Honestly, now. Brekhunoff would never 
do any man a bad turn. I would rather be out of pocket 
myself than see others so. Yes, on my honor. The horse is 
a magnificent one." 

"I am sure of it," said Nikita with a sigh. Then, finding 
it useless to try and listen further, he turned up his coat- 
collar again, and his face and ear became covered in a 
twinkling. For about half an hour they drove in silence. 
The wind kept getting down Nikita's legs and through a 
hole in his mitten, but he hunched his shoulders and breathed 
into the coat-collar muffled over his mouth, so that he did 
not feel the cold very much after all. 
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"What do you think? Shall we go round by Karamishevo 
or straight on?" asked Vassili presently. The road by way 
of Karamishevo was the longer and the rougher one, yet, 
on the other hand, it was clearly defined by posts on either 
side. The road straight on was a good deal nearer, but used 
by few travelers, as well as either altogether devoid of posts 
or marked only by small ones which would now be almost 
drifted over. Nikita debated matters for a moment. 

"The road by Karamishevo is longer than the other one, 
but a good deal the easier to drive over," he decided at 
length. 

"Yet, if we go straight on," pursued Vassili, who was 
inclined towards the route he named, "we have only to get 
into the hollow, and then we can't possibly lose our way. 
It will be splendid going through the forest." 

"As you wish," said Nikita, and turned up his coat-collar 
again. 

Accordingly Vassili had his way, and after driving about 
half a verst 6 further on, turned to the left where a tall 
young oak tree stood. Its branches and the few dead leaves 
which still clung to them were being madly dashed about 
by the wind, which, after the turning, met the travelers 
almost full in the face. Light snow besran to fall, and 
Vassili tightened the reins, puffed out iris cheeks, and let 
the breath escape slowly from under his mustache, while 
Nikita dozed. Thev had driven like this in silence for about 
ten minutes, when Vassili gave an exclamation. 

"What is it?" asked Nikita, opening his eyes. 

Vassili returned no answer, but twisted himself round to 
look back. Then he gazed ahead. The cob was still trotting 
along, his flanks steaming with sweat. 

"What is it?" asked Nikita again. 

"What is it, do you say?" cried Vassili in angry mimicry 

O. A verst is two-thirds of a mile. 
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of the question. "Why, only that I can't see any posts now. 
We must be off the road." 

"Wait a minute, then, while I go and look for it," said 
Nikita as he leaped lightly from the sledge and, taking the 
whip from beneath the straw, went ahead and towards the 
left — the side on which he had been sitting. The snow had 
not been very deep that year, so that, as yet, the road had 
been easily passable the whole way along; but here there 
were patches where it reached knee-high and smothered 
Nikita's boot-tops. He kept on trying the ground, both with 
his feet and the whip, as he walked along ; yet the road had 
vanished. 

"Well?" said Vassili when Nikita returned to the sledge. 

"No road on this side," answered Nikita. "I must try 
the other." 

"There seems to be something dark showing ahead," 
remarked Vassili. "Go and see what it is." 

Nikita did so, and found it to be only a spot where the 
naked sprouts of some winter corn sown on a piece of black 
earth were making a dark patch on the snow as they waved 
before the wind. Nikita circled round to the right, and then 
returned to the sledge again, beat the snow from his khalat 
and boots, and remounted. 

"We must go to the right," he said with decision. "The 
wind was on our left a moment ago, but now it is straight in 
our faces. Yes, to the right," he concluded, with an air of 
conviction. 

Vassili just managed to catch what he said, and turned 
the cob in the direction indicated; yet no road revealed 
itself there, although they went on for a considerable time. 
Meanwhile the wind showed no signs of dropping, and the 
snow continued. 

"Well, we are altogether lost now, Vassili Andreitch," 
observed Nikita, suddenly, and half as though he. \\<r«^ 
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pleased at the fact. "What is this, though ?" he went on, 
pointing to a blackened potato-top which was projecting 
above the snow. Vassili at once stopped the cob, which was 
now sweating heavily and moving its stout flanks with 
difficulty. 

"Yes, what is it?" he echoed. 

"It means that we are on the Zakharovek estate. That is 
where we have got to." 

"Surely not?" exclaimed Vassili. 

"Yes, it is as I say," insisted Nikita. "You can tell, too, 
by the sound of the sledge-runners that we are driving over 
a potato-field. Look at the bits of potato-tops which they 
have dragged off. Yes, these are the Zakharovek market- 
gardens." 

"A fine place to get landed in !" said Vassili. "Well, what 
is to be done now ?" 

"We must keep on going to the right, and we shall be 
sure to come out somewhere or other," answered Nikita. "If 
we don't actually strike Zakharovek we shall at all events 
come across some tenant's farm." 

Vassili assented, and drove the cob forward in the direc- 
tion Nikita had advised. They proceeded thus for a consider- 
able time, now coming upon bare grass, now upon rough 
patches of frozen ground, over which the sledge went grating 
loudly. Then, again, they would find themselves passing 
over stubble of winter or spring porn, with the dead straw 
or sticks of weeds projecting above the snow and waving 
madly before the wind. More than once they found them- 
selves laboring through deep, level, pure-white drifts, with 
nothing whatever showing above the top. All the while the 
snow-fall continued and the snow-dust whirled about the 
ground. The cob was evidently failing now, for his flanks 
were white and steaming with sweat, and he proceeded only 
at a foot s pace. Suddenly he stumbled, and then plunged 
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forward into some ditch or gully. Vassili was for pulling up, 
but Nikita shouted to him : 

"Why stop ? Go on, go on ! We must get him out of this. 
Now then, my beauty ! Now then, my pet !" he went on to 
the cob encouragingly as he leaped from the sledge only to 
stick fast in the ditch himself. However, the cob extricated 
himself presently, and scrambled back on to the frozen ridge 
which lined the bank. Evidently it was a ditch dug out by 
hand. 

'Where are we now?" queried Vassili. 
'We must find that out," answered Nikita. "Let us push 
on a bit, and we shall arrive somewhere." 

"Isn't that the Goviatchkinsky forest, surely?" said his 
master presently, pointing to something black looming 
through the snow ahead. 

"It may be. We had better push on and find out," rejoined 
Nikita. As a matter of fact, he had already distinguished 
the oblong patches of some withered vine-leaves showing 
against the blackness of the object in question, and knew, 
therefore, that it was more likely to be a habitation of some 
kind than a forest ; yet he hesitated to speak before he knew 
for certain. Sure enough, they had not proceeded more 
than twenty yards beyond the ditch when trees showed up 
clearly before them and some melancholy sound became 
audible. Nikita had guessed rightly. It was not a forest 
they had come to, but a row of tall vines, with a few withered 
leaves still quivering upon them. Evidently they marked 
the trench of a threshing-floor. Just as the travelers had 
almost reached these vines and could tell that the melan- 
choly sound arose from the wind sweeping through their 
rustling leaves, the cob took a sudden plunge upwards with 
his fore hoofs, pulled up his hind-quarters after them, turned 
to the left, and went on, with the snow no longer reaching 
to his knees. It was the road again ! 
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"Now we have reached it!" exclaimed Nikita, "but the 
Lord only knows where !" 

The cob, however, never faltered, but went straight ahead 
along the snow-swept road; until, just as they had covered 
about a hundred yards, there uprose before them the rec- 
tangular outlines of a wattled barn, with its roof piled with 
snow and the snow-dust blowing from it in clouds. Passing 
the barn, the road wound back into the wind a little, and 
they found themselves in a snowdrift. A short way further 
on could be seen an opening between two buildings, so that 
it was clear" that the road lay through the snowdrift, and 
that the latter must be surmounted. Sure enough, they had 
no sooner accomplished this than they found themselves in 
a village street, in the nearest courtyard of which some 
frozen linen was hanging from a line and rustling distract- 
edly in the wind. It comprised two shirts (one of them 
white and the other one red), a pair of drawers, some leg- 
gings, and a petticoat, of which the white shirt was particu- 
larly abandoned in its antics as it waved its sleeves before 
the wind. 

"Ugh, the lazy woman — though I am sorry to have to 
say it of her!" said Nikita, with a glance at the waving 
shirts. "To think of not getting one's linen ready for the 
festival !" 

Ill 

The wind was as strong at the entrance to the street as 
it had been in the open country, and the roadway piled with 
snow, but in the middle of the hamlet everything seemed 
warm and quiet and cheerful. A dog came barking out of 
a yard, while in another yard an old woman came running 
from somewhere, with her head swathed in a handkerchief, 
but stopped as she was making for the door of the hut and 
stood for a moment on the threshold to gaze at the new 
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arrivals. From the middle of the village came the sound 
of girls singing, and altogether there seemed to be less wind 
and cold and snow here than outside. 

"Why, this must be Grishkino," said Vassili. 
- "It is/' replied Nikita: and Grishkino it was. 

It turned out afterwards that they had left the road upon 
their right, and traveled some eight versts at a tangent to 
their former direction — though still more or less in the 
direction of their proper goal. Yet Goviatchkina was fully 
five versts from Grishkino. 

Halfway up the street they encountered a tall man walk- 
ing in the center of the roadway. 

"Who are you?" he cried as he stopped. Then, recogniz- 
ing Vassili, he caught hold of one of the* shafts, rested his 
hands upon it, and climbed to the seat of the sledge. It was 
a friend of Vassili's named Isai, known as the worst horser 
thief in the district. 

"Well, and whither is God taking you now?" said Isai, 
suffusing Nikita with the smell of the vodka which he had 
been drinking. 

'We have been trying to get to Goviatchkina." 

'What a way to take, then! You should have gone by 
Malakhovo." 

"It's no good saying what we should have done when we 
didn't do it," retorted Vassili as he pulled up the cob. 

"That is a good animal," remarked Isai, looking the cob 
over, and passing his hand under the now drooping stump of 
its stout, knotted tail in his usual horsey manner. "Are you 
going to stay the night here ?" 

"No, my friend. We have further to go yet." 

"You had much better stay. But who is this ? Why, if it 
isn't Nikita Stepanitch !" 

"Yes, no one else," replied Nikita. "But pray tell us, 
brother, how to avoid losing our way again." 
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"How to avoid losing your way again? Why, turn back, 
go right along the street, and the road is straight in front of 
you. Don't turn to the left, but keep on until you come 
nearly to a large village, and then — to the right." 

"But whereabouts is the turning near that village?" asked 
Nikita again. "Is it on the summer or the winter road?" 

"The winter. You will come to a copse there, and exactly 
opposite the copse there stands a tall, ragged oaken post. 
That is where you are to turn off." 

Accordingly Vassili turned the cob's head round, and 
drove off down the street again. 

"You had better have stayed the night here," shouted Isai 
after them, but Vassili shook up the cob and returned no 
answer. To cover five versts of level road, of which two 
would run through forest, seemed an easy enough prospect, 
especially in view of the fact that the snow now seemed to 
them to have ceased and the wind to have dropped. 

Passing from the street again, with its roadway trampled 
hard and showing black here and there with patches of fresh 
dung, they drove past the yard where the linen was hanging 
out to dry (the white shirt had now partly torn away from 
the line and was dangling by one frozen sleeve only), and 
went on until they came to the vine-stocks with their quaintly 
murmuring leaves. Here they were in the open country 
again — only to discover that the blizzard had in no way 
abated, but rather, on the contrary, increased. The road was 
drifted over ahead, and nothing but the posts alongside 
could keep them from leaving it. These posts, too, were diffi- 
cult to distinguish, since the wind was head on. 

Vassili knit his brows as he bent forward to watch for the 
posts, but gave the cob more rein than before, and trusted to 
its sagacity. Sure enough, the cob never faltered, but went 
on turning to the left or right, according to the windings 
of the road, and feeling for it with his hoofs ; so that, despite 
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the fact that the wind kept rising and the snow falling ever* 
thicker and thicker, the posts remained plainly visible 6n 
either side. 

They had been driving like this for about ten minutes 
when there suddenly loomed up something black in front of 
the cob — something which was moving along in a tangled 
whirl of wind-driven snow. It was a party of fellow-travel- 
ers whom Brownie had outpaced, and the back of whose 
sledge he had actually struck into with his fore-hoofs. 

"Pull out ! Hi ! Look out in front of you !" came in a 
chorus of shouts from this vehicle, and Vassili pulled out 
accordingly. In the sledge were seated three mujiks and an 
old woman. Evidently they were guests returning from the 
village festival. One of the men was lashing the snow- 
covered flanks of their pony with a dry branch, his two 
comrades were shouting and gesticulating at one another in 
the forepart of the sledge, and the old woman — muffled up 
and white over with snow — was seate4 motionless at the 
back. 

"Whose men are you?" shouted Vassili. 

"A-a-a-skie !" was all that could be heard in answer. 

"Eh?" 

"A-a-a-skie!" repeated one of the mujiks at the top of his 
voice, but it was impossible to distinguish precisely what he 
said. 

"Lay on! Don't give way to them!" shouted another to 
the one belaboring the pony with the branch. 

"You are returning from the festival, I suppose ?" 

"They are gaining, they are gaining! Lay on, Semka! 
Pull out, you ! Lay on !" 

The sledges kept bumping against each other, almost in- 
terlocking, and then parting again, until finally the mujiks* 
sledge began to be overhauled. Their shaggy, fat-bellied, 
snow-covered pony, blowing heavily under its low douga, 
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'and evidently frantic (though in vain) to escape from the 
flagellation of the dry branch, kept shuffling along on its 
stumpy legs through the deep snow, although at times they 
almost gave way beneath it. Its muzzle — that, apparently, 
of a young animal, with its lower lip proj ecting like a fish's, 
the nostrils distended, and the ears laid back in terror — kept 
level with Nikita's shoulder for a few seconds, and then 
began to drop behind. 

"That's what drink will make men do," observed Nikita. 
"The pony will be ruined by treatment like that. What 
Asiatic brutes the fellows are !" 

For several minutes the sobbing of the distressed pony's 
nostrils could be heard behind them, as well as the drunken 
shouts of the mujiks. Then the first sound died away, and 
presently the second also. Nothing whatever was to be 
heard now except the whistling of the wind in the travelers' 
ears and an occasional faint scrape of the runners over 
patches which the wind had swept bare. 

This contest with the rival sledge had cheered and enliv- 
ened Vassili, so that he drove the cob with greater assurance 
than ever, and without watching for the posts at all — leaving 
matters, in fact, to the cob entirely. Nikita also had nothing 
to do, so that, as usual with him when thus situated, he fell 
into a doze, in order to make up for arrears of sleep at other 
times. Suddenly the cob stopped short, almost pitching 
Nikita forward out of the sledge. 

"We have gone wrong again," said Vassili. 

"How do vou know?" 

"Because there are no posts to be seen. We must have left 
the road." 

"Well, if we have, I must look for it again," remarked 
Nikita abruptly as he got out and began to trudge about the 
snow, stepping as lightly as possible on the balls of his 
splayed-out feet. He kept this up for a long time — now 
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disappearing from view, now reappearing, now vanishing 
again — and then returned. 

"No road there/' he remarked as he mounted the sledge. 
"It must be somewhere ahead." 

The dusk was now coming on, and although the blizzard 
had not increased it also had not lessened. 

"If only we could hear those mujiks !" sighed Vassili. 

"They won't overtake us now," replied Nikita, "for we 
must have left the road a long way back. Perhaps they 
have done the same,", he added, as an afterthought. 

'Well, which way now?" inquired Vassili. 

'Give the cob his head," advised Nikita, "and perhaps he 
will take us right. Here, give me the reins/' 

Vassili relinquished them none the less readily because his 
hands were half frozen in their warm mittens. Nikita took 
the reins, but let them lie quite passively in his fingers, en- 
deavoring not to give them the slightest twitch. In fact, he 
took keen pleasure in thus trying the intelligence of his 
favorite. Sure enough, after pricking his ears first to the 
one side and then to the other, the clever animal started to 
turn round. 

"He can almost speak!" cried Nikita. "My word, how 
well he knows what to do ! On you go, then ! On with you ! 
Tchk, tchk !" 

The wind was now at their backs again, and it seemed 
warmer. 

"Ah, what a knowing fellow he is !" went on Nikita, 
delighted with his pet. "Kirghizenok is strong enough, of 
course, but an absolute fool; whereas this fellow — well, sec 
what he found out with his ears alone ! No need of tele- 
graphs for him, when he can smell out a road a verst 
away ! 

And, indeed, less than half an hour later a black obj ect — 
either a wood or a village — began to loom ahead,^while the 
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posts reappeared on theip right, placing it beyond doubt 
that the travelers had hit the road once more. 

"If this isn't Grishkino again!" exclaimed Nikita sud- 
denly. 

And Grishkino it was. On their left showed the barn 
with the snow-dust blowing from its roof, while farther on 
could be seen the clothes-line, with its burden of shirts and 
drawers still fluttering in the wind. Once again they drove 
up the street and found everything grow suddenly quiet and 
warm and cheerful. Once again the miry roadway appeared, 
voices and singing became audible, and the dog barked as 
before. The dusk, however, was now so far advanced that 
lights could be seen gleaming in some of the windows. 

Half-way up the street Vassili turned the cob's head 
towards a large hut with a double coping of bricks, and 
pulled up at the steps. Nikita approached the gleaming, 
snow-encrusted winflow, in the light of which the dancing 
snowflakes glittered brightly, and knocked at a pane with 
the butt-end of his whip. 

"Who is there?" cried a voice in answer to Nikita's sum- 
mons. 

"The Brekhunoffs from K/esti, brother," replied Nikita. 
"Please let us in." 

Someone could be heard moving away from the window, 
and in another two minutes the sound of the inner door 
opening with a wrench. Then the latch of the outer door 
rattled, and there came out a tall old white-bearded mujik, 
holding the door half -closed behind him to keej> the wind 
from blowing into the hut. He was clad in a fur coat, hastily 
thrown over a white holiday shirt, while behind him stood a 
young fellow in a red shirt and tall boots. 

"How is it with you, Andreitch?" inquired the old man. 

"We have lost our way, my friend," replied Vassili. "We 
tried to get to Goviatchkina, but landed here. Then we set 
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off again, and have just missed the road for the second time." 

"But how came you to go wrong?" asked the old man. 
"Here, Petrushka" — and he turned to the young fellow in 
the red shirt — "go and open the yard-gates." 

"Certainly," responded the youngster cheerfully, and ran 
forward out of the porch. 

"No, no. We must not stop the night," interposed Vassili. 

"But where can you be going now? It is nearly dark. 
You had much better stay here." 

"I should have been only too glad to do so, but I simply 
cannot. Business, you see, my friend — and business won't 
wait." 

"Then at least come in and warm yourselves with some 
tea," said the old man. 

"Yes, we might do that," replied Vassili. "The night 
won't grow any darker than it is now, for the moon will soon 
be rising. Shall we go in and warm ourselves, Nikita ?" 

"Yes, I could do with something to warm me," replied 
Nikita, who was desperately cold, and only too eager 'to 
thaw his frozen limbs before a stove. 

Vassili thereupon entered the hut with the old man, while 
Nikita drove the sledge through tlje yard-gates, duly opened 
for him by Petrushka. Under the latter's guidance he then 
led the cob under the roof of a shed. The shed was heaped 
high with dung, so that the cob's lofty douga caught upon 
a beam; whereupon the cock and hens which were roosting 
there were moved to uneasy flutterings and scratchings of 
their claws, some sheep darted away in terror, with much 
pattering of their hoofs over the frozen dung, and a dog 
whined loudly, then growled in angry alarm, and finally 
barked at the intruder in puppy fashion. 

Nikita had a word for them all. He begged the hens' par- 
don, and quieted them by saying that he would not disturb 
them further; chided the sheep for their unreasoning 
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nervousness ; and never ceased to make overtures to the dog 
as he tied up his steed. 

"We shall be all right now/' he said as he beat the snow 
from his clothes. "Hush, then, how he growls!" he added 
to the dog. "\t is all right now. Quiet, then, stupid ! Be 
quiet! You are only disturbing yourself for nothing. We 
are not thieves." 

"They are what we might call our three domestic council- 
lors," remarked Petrushka as he drew the sledge under the 
shed with his powerful hands. 

"Why 'councillors'?" asked Nikita. 

"Because," said Petrushka, with a smile, "you will find it 
written in Paulson's book: 'When a thief is sneaking up to 
a house the dog barks out in his own language — Wake up ! 
the cock sings out — Get up! and the cat starts washing 
herself — meaning thereby to say : A guest is at hand, so let 
us be ready to receive him !' " 

Petrushka, it seemed, was of a literary turn, and knew by 
heart the only book which he possessed — some book or other 
by Paulson. He was particularly fond of it when he had 
had a little to drink — as now — and would quote such extracts 
from it as might seem to him to fit the occasion. 

"That is just right," observed Nikita. 

"Yes, isn't it ?" answered Petrushka. "But you are simply 
frozen. Shall I take you in to tea now, my boy ?" 

"Yes, by all means," replied Nikita, and they crossed the 
yard to the hut door. 

IV 

The homestead where Vassili had pulled up was one of 
the richest in the village, for the family held no less than five 
lots of land, as well as rented some, while in the stables stood 
six horses, three cows, two draught-bullocks, and a flock of 
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twenty sheep. In all, there lived around the courtyard of the 
homestead twenty-two souls — namely, four married sons, 
six grandchildren (of whom one — Petrushka — was married), 
two great-grandchildren, three orphans, and four daughters- 
in-law, with their children. In addition to these there were 
two sons employed as water-carriers in Moscow, while a 
third was in the army. At the present moment there were 
at home only the old man, his wife, the second of the married 
sons, the elder of the two sons who worked at Moscow (come 
over for the festival), the various wives and children, and a 
neighboring gossip. 

It was one of those rare households which are. still to be 
found undivided, yet one in which there were already at 
work those deep-rooted internal dissensions which generally 
originate among the women of a family, and which would 
break up this family also in time. 

Over the table in the hut there hung a shaded lamp, throw- 
ing a clear 'light upon the crockery below, upon a bottle of 
vodka, and upon sundry viands, as well as over the clay walls 
of the room. In one corner — the "corner beautiful" — there 
hung some ikons, 7 with pictures on either side of them. In 
the place of honor at the table sat Vassili, stripped now to his 
black under-j acket, and chewing his frozen moustache as he 
gazed round the hut and at those about him with his promi- 
nent, hawklike eyes. Next ' to him sat the bald, white- 
bearded head of the family (dressed in a white shirt of home 
manufacture), while, further on, were the son who had come 
over from Moscow for the festival (straight-backed, square- 
shouldered, and wearing a shirt similar to his father's, but of 
finer material), a second square-shouldered son (the eldest 
of those living at home), and, lastly, the neighbor — a red- 
haired, lanky mujik. 

These mujiks had had their supper and vodka, and were 

7. An Ikon is a painting of a sacred personage. 
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just about to drink tea when the travelers arrived. Conse- j 
quently, the samovar 8 on the floor by the stove was already 
boiling. Near the stove, also, and in shelf-bunks could be 
seen various children, while the old woman — her face covered i 
in every direction with fine wrinkles, furrowing even her 
lips — bustled about behind Vassili. As Nikita entered the 
hut she was just taking her guest some vodka, which she had 
poured out into a tumbler of thick glass. 

"You must not refuse it, Vassili Andreitch," she said. "No, 
you really must not. You need something to refresh you. 
Drink it down, my dear sir." 

Nikita found himself greatly excited by the smell of the 
vodka — especially now that he was so cold and hungry. He 
knit his brows and, shaking the snow from his hat and 
khalat, halted for a moment before the ikons, with his eyes 
turned away from the company. He crossed himself three 
times and made a, genuflexion, after which he turned first to 
his host and saluted him, then to those present at the table, 
and then to the women standing by the stove. Finally, with a 
general greeting of "A merry festival to you all !" he started 
to take off his khalat — though still without looking at the 
table. 

"But you are frozen all over, my brother!" cried the 
eldest brother as he stared at Nikita's snow-caked eyes, 
beard and face. For answer, Nikita divested himself of his 
khalat, shook it but, and hung it over the stove ; after which 
he at length approached the table. Offered vodka, he had 
almost taken the glass and tilted the fragrant, shining liquor 
into his mouth, when he glanced at Vassili and remembered 
the pawned boots, as well as the cooper and the young son 
for whom he had promised to buy a horse in the spring. So 
he ended by declining the vodka with a sigh. 

"I would rather not drink it, I thank you humbly," he said 

8. A tea-urn in which the water is kept hot by charcoal. 
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with knitted brows, and seated himself on a bench by the 
window. 

"But why?" asked the eldest brother. 

"Because I would rather not, I would rather not," Nikita 
replied without raising his eyes as he squinted down at his 
short beard and moustache and thawed the icicles out of 
them. 

"It does not suit him," put in Vassili, smacking his lips 
over a cracknel washed down with vodka. 

"Well, give me the tea-pot, then," said the kindly old 
woman. "I will get you some tea, for you must be frozen. 
Why are you so long with the samovar, my good women?" 

"Jt is quite ready," retorted one of the younger ones as 
she wiped the covered samovar with a napkin. Then, raising 
it with some difficulty, she came and plumped it down on the 
table. 

Meanwhile, Vassili had been relating how he and his com- 
panion had missed their way, wandered about, fallen in with 
the drunken mujiks, and twice returned to the village. His 
hosts marveled at the story, and then went on to explain how 
and where they had gone wrong, who the drunken mujiks 
had been, and the route which Vassili and Nikita must take 
when they set off again. 

"Why, even a child could find the way as far as Molt- 
chanovka," said the neighbor; "and once there, you only 
have to hit the turning near the village. You will see a copse 
there. To think that you never got so far !" 

"But hadn't you better stay the night here?" put in the old 
woman, persuasively. "The women shall get you a bed 
ready." 

"Yes, do so, for if you were to get lost again it might be a 
terrible business," added her husband. 

"No, no, I really cannot, my good friend," replied Vassili. 
"Business is business. Delay an hour, and you lose a year," 
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he added, remembering the timber and the rival buyers who 
might forestall him. "Shall we go now?" (this last to 
Nikita). 

Nikita returned no answer for a moment, and seemed 
absorbed in the task of thawing out his beard and mustache. 
At length he muttered gruffly: 

"It would hardly do to get lost again, would it?" 

As a matter of fact, he was gruff because he wanted the 
vodka so badly, and the only thing which would assuage that 
yearning of his was tea — which he had not yet been offered. 

"But we need only to reach that turning," protested Vas- 
sili, "and we simply can't lose our way afterwards. From 
there onwards it will be all forest road." 

"Well, it is for you to say, Vassili Andreitch," said Nikita 
as he took the tumbler of tea now proffered him. "If we 
must go, we must, that's all." 

"Drink up the tea, then, and quick march." 

Nikita said no more (although he shook his head disap- 
provingly), but poured the tea out carefully into the saucer 
and began to warm his work-swollen fingers in the steam. 
Then, having bitten off a crumb from his lump of sugar, he 
bowed to his hosts, said "A good health to you all !" and 
poured the grateful liquid down his throat. 

"If only we had someone to guide us to the turning!" 
sighed Vassili. 

"That could be managed," said the eldest brother. 
"Petrushka could harness a horse and go with you as far as 
that." 

"Harness up, then, brother, and my best thanks to you," 
exclaimed Vassili. 

"And to you also, good sir," said the hospitable old woman. 
"We have been only too pleased to see you." 

"Petrushka, off you go and harness the mare," ordered the 
( 'rVst brother. 
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"Very well," replied Petrushka smilingly as he seized his 
cap from a peg and departed. 

Whilst the horses were being got ready the conversation 
passed to the subject which had been interrupted when Vas- 
sili drove up to the window. It seemed that the old man had 
been complaining to the neighbor (who was also the local 
starbsta 9 ) about his third son, who had sent him no gift for 
the festival, but had given his wife a French shawl. 

"The young people are getting out of hand nowadays," 
said the old man. 

"Indeed they are!" agreed the x neighbor. "There is no 
living with them. They are growing much too clever. Look 
at Demotchkin, who broke his father's arm the other dav — 
all through his being too clever, of course !" 

Nikita kept listening and looking from one to the other of 
the speakers' faces with an evident desire to join in the con- 
versation, but he was too full of tea to do so, and therefore 
merely nodded his head approvingly at intervals. He had 
drunk tumbler after tumbler of tea, until he had grown 
warmer and warmer and more and more good-humored. The 
conversation lasted for quite a long time on this subject 
— on the evil of dividing up families — and proved too absorb- 
ing to be successfully diverted, so that in time it passed to the 
dissensions in this particular household — to the separation 
which the second son (who had been sitting by meanwhile 
and maintaining a sullen silence) was demanding. Evidently 
it was a moot point, and the question above all others which 
was exercising the household, yet politeness had hitherto 
prevented the family from discussing such a private affair 
before strangers. At length, however, the old man could not 
forbear, and with tears in his voice went on to say that, so 
long as he lived, he would never permit the separation ; that 
he maintained his household to the glory of God; and that, 

9. The headman of a village. 
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once it were divided, it would become scattered all over the 
world. 

"Yes, that is what happened to the Matvieffs," observed 
the neighbor. "They were a comfortable household once, but 
separated — and now not a single one of them has anything 
left" 

"That is .what you desire for us, I suppose ?" said the old 
man, turning to his son. 

The son returned no answer, and an awkward silence en- 
sued until interrupted by Petrushka, who had duly harnessed 
his horse and been back in the hut for some minutes past, 
smiling the whole time. 

"It reminds me of a fable in Paulson/' he said. "A father 
gave his son a broom to tear across. None of them could tear 
it : but, twig by twig — well, that was easy enough. So also 
it will be in our case," he added with a broad smile, "But I 
am quite ready to start now." 

"Then, if you are ready, let us be off," said Vassili. 
"About that separation, good grandfather — do not give in. 
It is you who have made the household, and therefore it 
should be you who are master of it. If necessary, refer the 
matter to the mirovoi. 10 He would settle it for you." 

"But to behave like this, to behave like this !" cried the old 
man, with unrestrained grief. "There is no living with them. 
It is the Devil's doing entirely." 

Meanwhile Nikita, his fifth tumbler of tea swallowed, had 
placed the empty glass by his side instead of returning it, in 
the hope that he would be given a sixth. But there was no 
more water left in the samovar, and so the hostess brewed no 
more tea, while Vassili was already putting his fur coat on. 
Accordingly, there being nothing else for it, Nikita rose, re- 
placed his lump of sugar (which he had nibbled on every 
side) in the sugar-basin, wiped his perspiring face with the 

10. The local magistrate. 
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lappet of his jacket, and went to put on his khalat. This 
done, he sighed heavily. Then he thanked and took leave of 
his hosts, and left the warm, bright living-room for the cold, 
dark porch, which was rattling with the wind which hurtled 
through it and which had drifted the snow through the chinks 
of the quaking outer door until it lay in heaps upon the floor. 
Thence he passed into the dark courtyard. 

Petrushka, clad in a sheepskin jacket, was standing by 
his horse in the middle of the yard and smilingly quoting 
some verses from Paulson : 

"The lowering tempest hides the Sky, 

The whirlwind brings the driving snow; 
Now like a wild beast it doth cry, 
Now like a child it whimpers low." 

Nikita nodded his head approvingly and unhooked the 
reins, while the old man brought a lantern into the porch to 
guide Vassili to the sledge. He tried to light him with it, 
but it was blown out in a twinkling. Even in the yard it 
was easy to tell that the storm was worse than ever. 

"What fearful weather !" thought Vassili to himself. 
"Perhaps we shall never get there. However, there is busi- 
ness to be thought of. Besides, I have got myself ready now, 
and my host's horse has been put in. God send we get there, 
though !" 

The old man likewise was thinking that it would be better 
for them not to set out, but he had already tried to dissuade 
them, and they had not listened to him. It would be no use 
asking them again. 

"Perhaps, too, it is only old age which makes me so 
nervous, and they will arrive safely," he thought. "Let us 
ourselves at least go to bed in the meanwhile. Enough of 
talking for tonight." 

Petrushka, at all events, had no thought of danger. He 
knew the road and the whole neighborhood too well for that. 
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Moreover, he had been greatly put upon his mettle by 
couplet about the whirlwind and the snow, which seeme 
him to describe with extraordinary exactness what was t< 
seen in the yard. As for Nikita, he had no wish to go at 
but he had been too long accustomed not to have his own - 
and to serve others; so that in the end there was no on 
prevent them from setting out. 



Vassili walked through the porch, peered about in 
darkness till he discerned • where the sledge was, took 
reins, and climbed in. 

"All right in front !" he cried. Petrushka, kneeling in 
own sledge, started his horse, and Brownie, with a loud n< 
as he scented the mare in front of him, dashed away after ' 
They issued thus into the village street, passed the outski 
and took the same road as before — the road which ran j 
the yard with the frozen linen (although the linen was q 
invisible now), past the barn heaped with snow, and f: 
the gables of which a cloud of snow-dust kept blowing, 
past the bending vines with their mysterious murmurings 
pipings. Then once more the travelers were launched up< 
sea of snow, which raged both above and below them, 
wind was so strong that when it was upon their flank 
their wrappings filled before it, it actually careened 
sledge to one side and threw the cob out of his str 
Petrushka kept shouting encouragement as he drove his si 
mare ahead of them, while the cob followed her closely. 

After about ten minutes' driving, Petrushka turned at 
and shouted something, but neither Vassili nor Nikita cc 
tell what he said for the sound of the wind. They guesj 
however, that tljey had reached the turning. Sure enoi; 
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Petrushka had wheeled to the right, and the wind, which had 
hitherto been chiefly on their flank, now met them full in the 
face, whilst something could be seen showing black through 
the snow on their right hand. It was the copse which marked 
the turning. 

"God go with you/' cried Petrushka. 

"Thank you, thank you, Petrushka !" 

"The lowering tempest hides the sky," shouted the lad 
once more, and vanished. 

"Goodness, what a poetry-spouter !" remarked Vassili as 
he started the cob again. 

"Yes, he is a fine young fellow, a real honest mujik," 
returned Nikita, and they went on. In order not to squander 
the warmth engendered by the tea which he had drunk in the 
hut, Nikita wrapped himself up well, hunched his shoulders 
until his short beard covered his throat, and sat perfectly 
silent. In front of him he could see the two dark lines of the 
shafts forever cheating his eye, and looking to him like the 
ruts of a beaten road; the cob's tossing flank and knotted, 
wind-blown tail; and, further ahead, the animal's lofty 
douga, nodding head and neck, and dishevelled mane. At 
intervals posts would leap into sight, and he would know 
that the sledge was still keeping the road and that there was 
nothing for him to do. Vassili held the reins loosely, leaving 
it to the cob to guide himself. Nevertheless, although 
Brownie had had a long rest in the village, he went unwill- 
ingly, and as though he » would like to turn aside at any 
moment, so that Vassili frequently had to straighten him 
again. 

"There goes a post on the right — two — three," counted 
Vassili. "And there is the forest in front," he went on to 
himself as he gazed at something showing dark ahead of 
them. However, what had seemed to him a forest proved to 
be only a bush. This they passed, and had covered another 
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fifty yards or so — when, behold ! there was neither forest nor 
a fourth post to be seen ! 

"Never mind; we shall be at the forest in a moment," 
thought Vassili as, excited by the vodka and tea, he jerked 
the reins again instead of pulling up. The willing, docile 
animal obeyed and, now at an amble and now at a moderate 
trot, went whither he was driven, although he knew that it 
was in the wrong direction. Another ten minutes^ passed, 
and still there was no forest. 

"We have missed the road again !" exclaimed Vassili, at 
last pulling up. Without speaking, Nikita descended from 
the sledge, and, after tucking up his khalat, which sometimes 
clung to him and sometimes flapped up and down, according 
to the strength of the gusts of wind, began to flounder about 
over the snow. First he tried the one side and then the other, 
and thrice vanished altogether. At last, however, he re- 
turned, and took the reins from Vassili's hands. 

"We must go towards the right/' he said brusquely and 
decisively as he turned the cob in that direction. 

"Very well; if to the right, to the right," agreed Vassili 
as he surrendered the reins and thrust his numbed hands 
up his sleeves. Nikita said nothing more beyond crying, 
"Now do your best, my pet !" to the cob. Nevertheless, the 
animal moved forward only at a foot's pace, in spite of all 
Nikita's shaking of the reins. The snow was knee-deep in 
places, and the sledge moved through it in jerks with each 
stride of the animal. Presently Nikita took up the whip, 
which had been hanging over the splash-board, and used it 
once; whereupon the good cob, unused to its lash, plunged 
forward and broke into a trot — only, however, to subside 
again into an alternative amble and walk. They proceeded 
thus for about five minutes. It was so dark, and there was 
such a swirl of snow both around them and on the ground, 
that it was scarcely possible for them even to see the cob's 
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douga. Sometimes, indeed, it was almost as though the 
sledge were standing still and the ground gliding backwards 
from it. 

Suddenly the cob stopped short, as though he had scented 
something in front of him. Nikita threw down the reins and 
leaped lightly out, in order to go to the cob's head and see 
what he was jibbing at; but hardly had he taken a single 
stride ahead of the animal when his legs shot up and he 
rolled down some steep declivity. 

"Phew, phew, phew !" he kept exclaiming all the time he 
was descending and trying in vain to stop himself, but his 
course was only arrested when his legs plowed their way 
into a deep snowdrift at the bottom, while, shaken by his 
struggles, the drift overhanging the bank above him de- 
scended upon his head and crammed a large portion of its 
mass down the back of his neck. 

* "What a one you are, then!" said Nikita, reproachfully, 
both to the snowdrift and to the ravine, as he attempted to 
shake the snow out of his coat-collar. 

"Nikita, Nikita!" came in a shout from Vassili above, but 

Kikita sent no answering call. He was too busy for that, for 

he was employing all his energies in shaking himself and 

searching for the whip, which had rolled away somewhere 

while he was shooting down the declivity. Having found it 

at last, he tried to reascend at the spot where he had come 

, down, but found it impossible to do so, since he merely 

I slid back with each successive attempt; so that finally he 

was forced to proceed along the bottom to find a way out. 

Nevertheless, only a few yards from the point where he* 

i had descended he found a place where he managed to creep 

up on all fours, after which he began to walk along the edge 

towards the spot where he judged the cob to be. Both cob 

and sledge were wholly invisible, but inasmuch as he was 

: walking against the wind, he could hear Vassili's shouts and 
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Brownie's welcoming neigh some moments before he actually 
caught sight of them. 

"I am coming, I am coming/' he exclaimed. "Why make 
such a fuss about it?" 

It was not until he was almost upon the sledge that he was 
able to distinguish the cob, with Vassili standing beside it — 
the latter looming very large in the obscurity. 

"How the devil did you manage to lose yourself?" began 
his master, angrily. "We must turn back and at least try to 
return to Grishkino." 

"I should be only too glad," retorted Nikita. "But which 
way are we to go? If we fall into this ravine we might never 
get out of it again. I myself have just found it pretty hard 
to do so." 

"Yet we cannot stay here, can we? We must go some- 
where/* retorted Vassili. 

Nikita said nothing, but sat down on the rim of the sledge, 
pulled off his boots and shook out the snow which had col- 
lected in them. That done, he gathered up a handful of 
straw and carefully plugged a hole in the left one. 

Vassili also said nothing, as though he meant now to leave 
everything to Nikita. When the latter had finished pulling 
on his boots again, he tucked his legs on to the sledge, put on 
his mittens, took up the reins, and turned the cob parallel 
to the ravine. They had not gone more than a hundred 
yards, however, before the animal pulled up short. In front 
of them lay the ravine again ! 

Once more Nikita got out and went probing about over 
the snow. He was absent for some time, but at length 
reappeared on the opposite side of the sledge to that which 
he had started from. 

"Are you there, Andreitch ?" he shouted. 

"Yes," replied Vassili. "Well, what now?" 

"There is no getting out this way ; it is too dark, and there 
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are too many ravines about.. We must try driving back 
against the wind." 

After doing so for a little while they stopped, and Nikita 
once more alighted and went creeping about over the snow. 
Then he remounted, but only to alight again almost immedi- 
ately; until at length he came to a halt by the sledge in a 
perfectly breathless condition. 

"Well, what?" inquired Vassili. 

"Only that I am fairly done, and the cob nearly so, too." 

'What are we to do, then?" 

'Wait a minute." Nikita departed again, but returned in 
a moment or two. 

"Keep close behind me," he cried as he walked on before 
the cob. Vassili had now ceased to give orders, but humbly 
obeyed Nikita's directions. 

"This way — after me," cried the latter again as he turned 
sharply to the right and, taking Brownie by the head, led 
him downwards towards a snowdrift. The cob held back at 
first, and then made a plunge forward as though to leap the 
snowdrift. Failing, he sank in up to the collar. 

"Get out of the sledge," cried Nikita to Vassili, who had 
retained his seat meanwhile. Then, grasping one of the 
shafts, he exerted all his strength to help the cob to drag the 
sledge out of the drift. 

"Pull, my pet !" he cried to Brownie. "One good pull and 
the thing is done. Now, now ! Just one good pull !" 

The cob made a brave effort, and yet another, but, failing 
to extricate himself, settled down as though to reflect upon 
the situation. 

"Come, come, my pet; this wont do," Nikita adjured 
Brownie. "Now then, once again!" and he tugged at the 
shaft on his side, while Vassili tugged at the other. The cob 
shook his head for a moment, and then plunged forward sud- 
denly in another attempt. 
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"That's it! You're not going to be buried this time, eh?" 
cried Nikita, encouragingly. 

Another plunge — a second — a third — and the cob had 
cleared the drift and stopped short, shaking himself all over 
and breathing heavily. Nikita was for dragging the sledge 
a little further yet, but Vassili was so exhausted with the 
weight of his two heavy coats that he gave up and climbed 
in again. 

"Let me rest a minute," he said, as he loosened the hand- 
kerchief which he had wound round his coat-collar before 
leaving the village. 

"Very well; there is no great hurry," returned Nikita. 
"Sit still, and I will lead the cob." 

Accordingly Vassili remained in the sledge, while Nikita 
led the animal forward for about ten yards, down a slope, 
then up again a little way, and finally came to a halt. 

The spot where he had done so was not actually in the 
ravine itself, where the snow blowing off the hillocks and 
accumulating might have buried them entirely, but in a spot 
partly sheltered by the lee side of the ravine. Occasionally 
the wind seemed to drop a little, but it was • not for long; 
whilst, as if to make up for such lulls, the blizzard would 
increase ten-fold after they were over, and tear and swirl 
around the travelers more cruelly than ever. One of these 
violent gusts struck the sledge just as Vassili was descending 
from it to go and take counsel with Nikita as to what they 
should do next, with the result that they could only cower 
down without speaking until the fury of the squall was 
spent. 

As for Brownie he flattened his ears and shook his head in 
disgust. When the squall had abated a little, Nikita took 
off his mittens, tucked them into his belt, blew upon his 
hands, and set to work to unfasten the bow-rein from the 
douga. 
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"Why are you doing that?" asked Vassili. 

"Because there is nothing else to be done/' replied Nikita, 
though half -apologetically. "I am absolutely tired out now." 

"Then aren't we going to try and get any farther?" 

"No, for we are only exhausting the cob for nothing," 
said Nikita, pointing to the animal where it stood patiently 
waiting for what might be required of it, yet scarcely able 
to hold itself upright on its stout, sweat-belathered flanks. 
"Brownie is willing enough, but he can hardly stand on his 
legs. There is nothing for it but to spend the night here." 

Nikita said this as if he were proposing to put up in an 
inn-yard, and went on unfastening the collar-thong until the 
two clasps of the collar fell apart. 

"But we shall freeze to death here!" cried Vassili. 

"Well? What if we do? It cannot be helped/' was all 
that Nikita vouchsafed to reply. 

* 

VI 

Vassili was warm enough in his two heavy coats, espe- 
cially after his exertions in the snowdrift. Yet for all that, 
the frost seemed to breathe down his back when he under- 
stood that they had to spend the night there. To calm his 
apprehensions, he sat down in the sledge and pulled out his 
matches and cigarettes. 

Meanwhile Nikita unharnessed the cob. He undid the 
belly-band and saddle-piece, ran the reins out, unfastened 
the traces, and took off the douga, talking cheerily to the 
animal the while. 

"Out you come, out you come/' he said as he led it out 
of the shafts. "Let me take off your bit and tie you up here, 
and then you shall have some straw." He suited the action 
to the word. "Eat away, and you will feel all the better 
for it." 
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Nevertheless, Brownie did not seem to grow easier under 
Nikita's touch, but kept fidgeting about as he stood tail 
onwards to the wind. Every moment he would shift his 
legs, press up to the sledge, and rub his head against Nikita's 
sleeve. However, as if unwilling to seem churlish about the 
meal of straw which Nikita had strewn before his nose, he 
took an occasional straw from the sledge, but appeared at 
once to come to the conclusion that straw did not meet the 
case, and threw it down again; whereupon the wind caught 
it in a twinkling, whirled it away, and buried it in the snow. 

."Suppose we make a signal of distress," said Nikita, 
presently. He turned the sledge a little towards the wind, 
tied the shafts together with the belly-band, turned them 
up, and rested them against the splashboard. 

"Now, if anyone passes this way they will be able to see 
us by the shafts, and come and dig us out. I learned that 
trick from the old people," and he clapped his mittens 
together and put them on. 

Meanwhile Vassili had unhooked his fur coat and made 
a shelter of, its skirts. Then he struck match after match 
against the steel match-box, but his hands were shaking so 
violently with the cold that each successive match either 
failed to light at all or was blown out by the wind as he 
was in the act of lifting it to his cigarette. At length a 
match did flare up properly, illuminating for a brief second 
the pelt of his fur coat, his hand with the gold ring on its 
curved index finger, and the snow-covered straw which pro- 
jected from under the sacking. The cigarette lighted, he 
drew a couple of greedy whiffs, swallowed the smoke, and 
puffed it out again through his mustache. Then he was 
about to take a third whiff, when the wind caught the lighted 
end of the cigarette and carried it away to join the wisps of 
straw ! 

Nevertheless, even these meager mouthfuls of smoke had 
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exercised a cheering effect upon him. "If we must spend 
the night here, well, we must, that's all," he said, undaunt- 
edly. "Wait a moment, and I will rig up a flag." 

Picking up the handkerchief which he had unwound from 
his neck and thrown down upon the floor of "the sledge, he 
took off his mittens, climbed on to the splashboard, stretched 
himself on tiptoe to reach the belly-band, and tied the hand- 
kerchief round one end of it and of the shaft in a stout knot. 
The handkerchief at once began to wave wildly — now cling- 
ing to the shaft, now suddenly filling out again and straining 
at the knot as its folds cracked in the wind. 

"Is not that clever of me?" said Vassili as he stepped 
down again, much pleased with his handiwork. "Now, if 
we could lie together, that would be the warmest way, but 
I'm afraid that there isn't room for both of us." 

"Never mind; I will find a place for myself," answered 
Nikita. "Only, I must cover the cob over first, for he has 
been sweating a lot and is tired out. Wait a minute" — and, 
diving into the sledge, he dragged the sacking from under 
Vassili. Possessed of this, he folded it double, and, remov- 
ing the saddle-piece and crupper from Brownie's back, 
covered him over. 

"You will be warmer like this, little fool," he said as he 
replaced the saddle-piece and crupper. "And now," he 
added to Vassili, "I will take the apron if you don't want 
it tonight. Give me some straw, too," and, thus taking one 
thing and another from beneath Vassili, he went to the back. 
of the sledge, dug a hole in the snow there, and lined it with 
straw. Then he pulled his cap over his eyes, wrapped his 
khalat about him, with the apron over all, and squatted 
down upon the straw with his back resting against the bark 
tail-board of the sledge, that it might protect him from the 
wind and snow. 

Vassili shook his head in disapproval of Nikita's proceed- 
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ings (it was contrary to his habit to encourage the peasantry 
in their rude, uncouth ways), and then set about making his 
own preparations for the night. First of all, he smoothed 
out what straw was left in the sledge, padding it a little 
thicker where his thigh-bone was t6 rest. Then he pulled 
on his mittens and lay down with his head in one of the 
corners near the splashboard, that the latter might protect 
him from the wind. 

Somehow he did not feel sleepy, but lay thinking. He 
thought chiefly of the one thing which constituted his whole 
pride, ideal, aim, and joy in life — namely, the making of 
money, and yet more money. He thought of the means by 
which certain acquaintances of his had made their money, 
how they were using it, and the means by which he, like 
they, might make a great deal more than he already pos- 
sessed. The purchase of the Goviatchkinsky forest seemed 
to him a matter of vast importance, since out of this forest 
he hoped to make, at one stroke, a sum possibly of ten thou- 
sand rubles. He mentally reckoned up the value of the 
timber which. he had viewed in the autumn, and on the basis 
of the two dessiatins lx he had then inspected went on to 
calculate the whole. 

"The oak-wood will do for sledge-runners if cut up, and 
for beams as they stand/' he said to himself. "And after 
they are felled there should be left about thirty sajens 12 
of firewood to the dessiatin." Thus calculating, he could 
see that the total value of the forest worked out at about 
twelve thousand rubles, bu.t could not reckon to an exact 
figure in the absence of tables. "All the same," he went 
on, "I am not going to give even so much as ten thousand 
for it — only eight thousand — and that subject to deductions 
for open spaces. I will grease the surveyor's palm with a 

11. A dessiatin is a land measure, 2.7 acres. , 

12. A sajen is seven feet. 
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hundred rubles, or perhaps a hundred and fifty, and he will 
measure me off the clearings at at least five dessiatins. Yes, 
the owner will be glad to let the forest go at eight thousand 
rubles. I have three thousand ready for him here," thought 
Vassili as he felt for his pocket-book with the inside of his 
fore-arm; "and that should melt him. How on earth we 
came to miss that turning, God only knows. There must be 
a forest and a forest-keeper somewhere about there. His 
dog ought to have heard us. The cursed brutes never bark 
when they're wanted to." 

He turned back his coat-collar from his ear and listened. 
Nothing was to be heard but the whistling of the wind, the 
rustling and cracking of the handkerchief on the shafts, and 
the swish of the snow as it lashed the bark sides of the 
sledge. He covered his ear over again. 

"If only I had known that we should have to spend the 
night here!" he thought. "Well, we shall get there to- 
morrow, all the same. It will only mean one day lost. 
Besides, those other fellows wouldn't come either — not in 
such weather." 

Suddenly he remembered that on the ninth of the month 
he was to be paid some money for wethers by the butcher. 

"I ought to be back by then to receive it. He couldn't 
take me in over the price, whereas my wife doesn't in the 
least know how to bargain. In fact, she doesn't under- 
stand how to talk to anyone/' he went on as he remembered 
her failure to make conversation to the stanovoi, 13 who had 
been one of their guests of yesterday for the festival. "She 
is a woman — that is the long and the short of it. Moreover, 
what had she ever seen before I married her? Her father 
was only a well-to-do mujik. A shabby little farm — that 
was all his property. But what h?ve I not acquired in 
fifteen years? A store, two taverns, a mill, a granary, two 

13. A local magistrate. 
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rented holdings, and an iron-roofed villa and warehouse 
combined." He swelled with pride. "Rather different from 
her father, I think. In fact, who is the chief man in the 
district today? Why, Vassili Brekhunoff, of course!" 

"And why so?" he continued presently. "Because I 
devote my whole attention to business and work hard — not 
like some people who lie abed and play the fool. J don't 
sleep whole nights away. No. Blizzard or no blizzard, out 
I go if necessary, and my business gets done. They think 
me a fool, and laugh at my money-making: but never mind, 
Vassili — go on working hard, even if it makes your head 
ache. If necessary, spend a night in the open like this 
rather than lose time. Never mind if you cannot sleep, 
either. To be able to think such thoughts is a pillow in 
itself," he concluded proudly. 

"Some people seem to think that riches come to one by 
chance. Pooh! There is only one Mironoff in a million. 
No. Work hard, and God will give you the rest. If only He 
give you health and strength, that alone should be sufficient." 

And the mere thought that he might one day become such 
a millionaire as Mironoff, who had risen from nothing, so 
fired Vassili with ecstasy that he yearned to have someone 
to speak to. Yet there was no one. Ah, but once he could 
win to Goviatchkina, he would have a landowner to speak 
to — and to bamboozle as well ! 

"Good heavens, how it blows !" he continued as he listened 
to a squall of wind which was beating against the splash- 
board and bending it inwards as it lashed the bark planking 
with snow. "It is drifting the snow so much that perhaps 
we shall never get out in the morning." 

Nothing could be seen in the white swirl of obscurity but 
Brownie's dark head and tail and the sack covering his back. 
At intervals the wind would toss the corners of the sack 
aloft, while in front and behind and on either side of the 
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sledge whirled the same uniform mass of whiteness — now 
lightening a little, now suddenly becoming denser. 

"I was a fool ever to have listened to Nikita," he thought. 
"We ought to have gone on again, and we should have landed 
somewhere. We might have reached Grishkino again, and 
been able to put up at Tarass's place after all. Yet here we 
have to stick all night! What is the good of that? God 
gives to those who help themselves, but not to loafers, slug- 
gards, and fools. I must try smoking again." 

He sat up, got out a cigarette, and then rolled over on 
his stomach to shield the flame of the match from the wind 
with the flap of his coat. Yet the wind found an entry some- 
how, and blew out the matches, one by one. At length he 
contrived to keep one alight, and started smoking. He felt 
greatly pleased with his success, and although the wind got 
more of the smoke than he did, he managed to draw three 
whiffs, and was much cheered by them. He rolled himself 
back into a sitting posture, wrapped himself up again, and 
started once more to think over and consider matters; until 
suddenly, and without warning, he lost consciousness and 
went off into a doze. 

All at once something seemed to jostle him, and he awoke. 
It might have been Brownie pulling away straw from be- 
neath him, or it might have been the result of some internal 
disturbance, but at all events he awoke — and with his heart 
beating so fast and so furiously that the very sledge seemed 
to be- shaking under him. He opened his eyes. The scene 
around him appeared exactly the same, except that it seemed 
lighter. 

"It mustJbe the dawn," he thought to himself. "It will 
soon be morning now." ' 

Then all at once he remembered that the fact of its getting 
lighter could only mean that the moon was rising. He raised 
himself again, and looked at the cob. Brownie was standing 
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with his hindquarters to the wind, and shaking all over. The 
snow-heaped sacking was turned up over his back on the 
windward side, and the crupper was slipping down over his 
flank, while his snow-powdered head and wind-tossed mane 
and forehead-tuft were more clearly visible than before. 
As for Nikita, he was still squatting in the same position as 
when he had first sat down, with his feet and the apron with 
which he had covered his head all piled with snow. 

"A mujik never freezes," thought Vassili as he bent over 
the back of the sledge and looked at him. "No, not for all 
his poor clothes. He can be trusted for that. Yet the mujiks 
are a stupid lot — a mere welter of ignorance." 

For a moment he thought of taking the sacking off the 
cob's back and covering Nikita over with it, but it was too 
cold to get up and make the effort. Moreover, he was afraid 
of the cob freezing if he did. 

"What on earth did I take Nikita for?" he reflected. "I 
have her stupidity to thank ^for it all (he was thinking of 
his wife). Then he rolled back into his former position by 
the splashboard. "My uncle spent a night in the snow like 
this," he went on, "yet he took no harm. Sebastian, too, 
once had to be dug out," he continued as another instance 
occurred to him. "Sebastian died, though, for he was frozen 
stiff as a carcass. If only we had stayed at Grishkino!" 

Wrapping his coat more carefully about him, so that the 
protection of the fur should not be wasted at any point, but 
keep him warm from head to heels, he closed his eyes and 
tried to sleep again. Yet, for all his efforts, he could not 
succeed, but, on the contrary, continued absolutely alert and 
wakeful. Once more he began to make business calculations 
and to run over his outstanding debts. Once more, too, he 
began to appraise himself and to congratulate himself on his 
position in the* world. 

None the less, his every thought seemed to be broken in 
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upon by a sort of haunting fear, as well as by a feeling of 
vexation that they had not stayed at Grishkino. 

"To think of it !" he murmured. "Why, at this moment I 
might have been lying in a warm bed !" 

More than once he turned himself over and resettled 
himself, in a vain endeavor to find an easier position and 
one more protected from the wind, but each new posture 
proved more uncomfortable than the last. At length he raised 
himself again, changed his position altogether, wrapped his 
legs up carefully, closed his eyes, and tried to lie perfectly 
still. Yet, either his feet, squeezed into their stiff top-boots, 
had begun to ache, or the wind was catching him somewhere, 
but at all events he had not been lying long in this position 
before he found himself angrily remembering that at this 
very moment he might have been lying in a warm hut at 
Grishkino. Again he raised himself, again he wrapped his 
coat about him, and resettled himself. Once he thought he 
heard the far-off sound of cocks crowing, whereupon he 
turned down the collar of his coat in a tremor of joy and 
listened attentively; yet, for all his straining of his ears, 
he could hear nothing but the whistling of the wind through 
the shafts, the flapping of the handkerchief, and the lashing 
of the snow against the bark sides of the sledge. 

As for Nikita, he remained squatting as he had done 
since the previous evening. Never once had he stirred, nor 
returned any answer to Vassili's shouts, although the latter 
had called to him more than once. 

"He seems to have no difficulty in sleeping/' thought 
Vassili with irritation as he leaned over the back of the sledge 
and looked at the snow-covered Nikita. 

In all, Vassili must have got up and lain down again at 
least twenty times. It seemed to him as if the night would 
never end. 

"Surely it must be nearly morning now ?" he thought once 
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as he raised himself and glanced about him. "How would 
it be to look at my watch? But no; I might get frozen if 
I unhooked my coat. Yet, once I knew that it was drawing 
towards morning, things would seem better, and we would 
set about harnessing the cob/' 

In the depths of his soul, however, Vassili knew quite 
well that it could not be near morning yet. The truth was 
that his nervous panic was increasing to such an extent that 
he wished both to verify his supposition and to deceive him- 
self. In the end he finished by carefully unhooking his fur 
coat, thrusting his hand in, and groping about till he dug 
down to his waistcoat. A further series of efforts enabled 
him to draw out his silver watch, with its enameled chasing 
of flowers. Then he tried to look at it, but nothing could be 
seen without a light. Once more he lay down upon his 
elbows and stomach (as he had done when getting ready 
to smoke), pulled out his matches, and set about striking 
one. By this time he had grown more expert at the business, 
and, feeling for the match with the largest head of sulphur, 
he contrived to light it at the first attempt. Then, thrusting 
the dial of the watch under the light, he looked at it, and 
could hardly believe his eyes ! It was only ten minutes past 
one ! The whole night lay before him ! 

"Oh, the long, long night !" he groaned, feeling as though 
the frost were striking down his back already. Then, hook- 
ing his coat up again and wrapping it about him, he sat back 
in the corner of the sledge, and prepared to wait with what 
patience he might. 

Suddenly, above the monotonous wail of the wind he 
heard a new sound — a sound made by some living creature. 
It grew steadily louder, attained its maximum, and began 
as steadily to die away again. There could be no doubt what 
it was. It was a wolf. Nor was the beast so far off that 
the wind could drown the gradations of tone in its howl as 
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it moved its jaws from side to side. Vassili put back his 
coat-collar from his ear and listened strainedly. Brownie 
was doing the same, his ears sharply pricked, and when the 
howl ceased he changed his legs and snorted uneasily. After 
this Vassili found it more than ever impossible to sleep — 
found it impossible to steady his nerves for a moment. The 
more he tried to think of his business affairs and accounts, 
his reputation, dignity, and wealth, the more did terror begin 
to master bim; while, above all other thoughts, and yet 
mixed up with them, floated the persistent question — "Why 
did we not stop the night at Grishkino ?" 

"God be with that landowner and his forest," he thought 
to himself, "yet I wish I had never come across either of 
them. To have to spend the night here ! They say that men 
who have been drinking always freeze readily, and / have 
been drinking tonight." 

Listening thus to his own suggestions, he could feel him- 
self beginning to tremble, though he hardly knew why — 
whether from cold, that is to say, or from fear. He tried 
to cover himself up and lie down as before, but found this 
impossible. He could not remain still, even for a second, 
but felt as if he must be up and doing something to stifle 
the terror which was rising in him, and against which he 
felt himself powerless. He got out his matches and cigar- 
ettes once more, but of the former there remained but three, 
and they of the sorriest kind. Indeed, all of them fizzled 
out without lighting when struek. 

"The devil take you, you cursed bit of rubbish ! Go and 
be hanged to you!" he burst out (though hardly knowing 
what it was he was swearing at) as he hurled the battered 
cigarette away. The match-box was about to follow it, when 
he stayed his hand, and thrust the box into his pocket. Such 
a fit of restlessness now seized upon him that he could stay 
no longer where he was. Leaping from the sledge, and 
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standing with his back to the wind, he began lowering and 
tightening up his belt again. 

"Why should we lie here, waiting for death to come?" he 
exclaimed as a new idea suddenly struck him. "Why not 
mount the cob and ride away? With only a man on his 
back he would never stick fast." Then he thought of Nikita. 
"Oh, but it would be nothing to him to die," he went on. 
"What can his life matter to him? He has nothing much 
to lose with it, whereas I have much to gain with mine." 

So he untied the cob, threw the halter over its neck, and 
tried to mount, but his fur coat and boots weighted him 
down, and he slipped back every time. Then he climbed 
on to the sledge and tried to mount from there, but the sledge 
kept rocking under his weight, and he failed again. At 
length, and for the third time, he drew the cob close to the 
sledge, balanced himself cautiously on the rim, and succeeded 
so far as to find himself stretched face downwards athw irt 
the animal's back. Lying thus, he wriggled himself forward 
once or twice, until he had got his leg over and seated him- 
self, his toes resting in the trace-loops of the saddle-piece. 
But the jolting of the sledge as it shook under Vassili's 
weight had awakened Xikita, who now raised himself and 
seemed to Vassili to be saying something. 

"Look here, you fool," shouted Vassili. "It's all through 
you that we have got into this plight — got into it for nothing, 
too," and, tucking the flapping skirts of his greatcoat be- 
neath his knees, he turned the cob round, and rode away 
from the sledge in the direction where he thought the forest 
and the forest-keeper's lodge must be. 

VII 

Up to this moment Xikita had never once stirred since 
he first squatted down behind the sledge and covered him- 
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self over with the apron. Like all people who live in close 

contact with nature and are familiar with hardship, he was 
patient, and could s'it waiting for hours, or even for days, 
without growing restless or losing his temper. He had 
heard ln*s master call out to him twice, yet had returned no 
answer, for the sole reason that he did not feel inclined to 
stir or to go to the trouble of raising his voice. Although 
he was warm enough at the time he had sat down, both with 
the tea which he had drunk and with the exertion of plunging 
through snowdrifts, he knew that that would not last long, 
and that he would be powerless to restore the warmth by 
exercising himself, since he felt as utterly worn out as a 
horse feels when he stops and can go no further, despite the 
severest whipping, and his master sees that no further work 
can be got out of him until he has been rested and fed. 
Moreover, one of his feet had got frost-bitten through its 
ragged boot, so that the big toe had lost all sensation and 
his whole body was becoming steadily colder and colder. 
Consequently, in time, the thought began to enter his head 
that he might have to die that night. Yet the thought 
was neither particularly unwelcome nor particularly awe- 
inspiring. It was not particularly unwelcome, for the reason 
that his life had not been exactly an uninterrupted holiday, 
but, on the contrary, a life of ceaseless servitude, of which 
he was beginning to grow weary. Nor did the thought seem 
to him particularly awe-inspiring, for the reason that, over 
and above the masters whom he had served on earth — 
masters such as Vassili Andreitch — he had always felt him- 
self dependent upon the Great Master who had sent him 
into this life, and knew that, in dying, he would still remain 
that Master's servant, and that that Master would be good 
to him. 

"Should I be sorry to leave the life in which I am settled 
nnd which I am accustomed to?" he thought., "Well, even 
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if I have to go, I cannot help myself, and it were best to 
prepare for the new one/' 

"My- sins?" he went on presently as he remembered his 
drunken orgies, the money squandered on drink, his insults 
to his wife, his frequent oaths, his neglect of church-going, 
his non-observance of fast-days, and all the many things 
for which the priest had reproved him at confession time. 
"Well, of course they were sins — I have never denied that; 
but it was God who made me what I am. Yes, what terrible 
sins they have been! What will become of me for such 
sins r 

Then, from thinking of what might be in store for him 
that night, he passed, without recurring to that thought, to 
memories which came into his head at random. He thought 
of Martha's arrival, of the workmen's carouse, of his refusal 
to share their liquor, of the present expedition, of Tarass's 
hut, of the talk about family separations, of his little lad, 
of Brownie (now, doubtless, growing warm under his sack- 
ing), and of the master who was making the sledge creak 
above him as he tossed and turned. 

"Well, I had plenty of tea to drink there and was tired," 
he thought. "/ had no wish to start out again. / had no 
wish to leave such good living to come and die in this hole. 
Yet he wished otherwise." 

Then all these memories swam together and jumbled 
themselves up in his head, and he went off into a doze. 

From this doze he was awakened by Vassili shaking the 
sledge as he mounted the cob — shaking it so violently that 
it slewed right round and struck Nikita in the back with 
one of its runners, forcing him, willy-nilly, to shift his 
position. Stretching out his legs with some difficulty and 
sweeping the snow off them, he raised himself a little, and 
at once felt a pang shoot through his body. Understanding 
at the first glance what Vassili intended to do, he begged 
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him to leave the sacking behind, since the cob no longer 
needed it and it would make an additional covering for him- 
self. He shouted to Vassili to that effect, but the latter 
'disappeared in the snow-dust without heeding him. Left 
alone, Nikita considered what he had better do. He felt 
that he had not sufficient strength also to go off in search of 
a human habitation, while it was impossible for him to 
resume his old seat, since the snow had filled up the hole 
already.. Even if he got into the sledge, things would not 
mend, for he had no extra covering, and his khalat and fur 
jacket no longer kept him warm. He could not have felt 
colder if he had been clad only in a shirt. 

The situation was becoming one of positive agony. 

"Little Father — our Little Father in Heaven!" he cried 
aloud; and the knowledge that he was not alone, but that 
there was One who could hear him and would never abandon 
him, brought him comfort. He drew a deep sigh and, with 
the apron still covering his head, crept into the sledge and 
lay down where his master had been. Even there, however, 
he could not grow warm. At first he kept shivering all over. 
Then the shivering fit passed away, and he began to lose 
consciousness. He might have been dead or asleep, for all 
he could tell, yet felt prepared for either eventuality. 

VIII 

Meanwhile Vassili was using his heels and the spare en 
of the halter to urge the cob in the direction where, for 
some reason or another, he supposed che forest and the 
forest-keeper to be. The snow blinded his eyes and the wind 
seemed as if it were struggling to stop him, but, bending 
forward at times to double the skirts of his coat and tuck 
them between his knees and the icy saddle-piece which made 
his seat such an uncomfortable one, he pressed the cob 
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onwards unceasingly. The animal moved with difficulty, yet 
proceeded whither it was directed in its usual docile manner. 

For what seemed to him some five minutes Vassili rode 
straight ahead, seeing nothing in front of him but the cob's 
head and ears and a sea of whiteness, and hearing nothing 
but the whistling of the wind over the cob's ears and round 
the collar of his fur coat. Suddenly, however, something 
black showed up before him. His heart began to beat hope- 
fully, and he rode towards the object, imagining that he 
already discerned in its outlines the walls of the houses 
forming a village. The object did not keep still, however, 
but was forever waving from side to side. In fact, it turned 
out to be, not a village, but a tall piece of wormwood, which, 
growing out of a boundary ridge and projecting above the 
snow, bent violentlv over to one side each time that the wind 
struck it and went whistling through its stems. . Somehow 
the sight of this wormwood thus tortured by the cruel wind 
caused Vassili to shudder, and he re-started the cob in haste, 
without noticing that, in turning aside to the wormwood, he 
had deviated from his former direction, and was now riding 
at a tangent to it. None the less, he imagined himself still 
to be bearing in the fancied direction of the forest-keeper's 
hut, and, although the cob kept trying to swerve to the right, 
he as often straightened it again to the left. 

For the second time a dark object loomed up before him, 
filling his heart with joy, since he felt certain this time that 
here was a village at last: yet it proved to be only another 
boundary ridge topped with wormwood. As in the case of 
the first one, the sound of the wind wailing through the 
dried stems seemed to fill Vassili with fear. This piece of 
wormwood was exactly similar to the other piece in all 
respects save one — -namely, that beside this second piece ran 
the track of a horse's hoofs, slightly powdered over with 
snow. Vassili pulled up, leaned forward, and looked at the 
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track carefully. It was the track of a small-sized hoof, and 
the covering of snow upon it was, as yet, a mere sprinkling. 
In short, it was the track of his own cob ! He had described 
a complete circle, and that not a large one. 

"So this is how I am to perish!" he thought. Then, lest 
he should yield to his terror, he started forward again, and 
urged on the cob even more strenuously than before. At every 
moment, as he strained his eyes into the swirl of whiteness 
before him, he seemed to see dark points stand out for a 
second and then vanish as soon as he looked at them. Once 
he thought he heard what might have been either the barking 
of a dog or the howl of a wolf, but the sound was so faint and 
uncertain that he could not be sure whether he had really 
heard anything or whether it had been only his fancy. He 
stopped and listened attentively. 

Suddenly a weird, startling cry sounded in his very ears, 
and everything beneath him seemed to heave and tremble. 
He clutched the cob's mane, yet found that that too was 
quivering, while the cry grew ever more and more piercing. 
For some seconds Vassili could not frame a thought or 
understand in the least what was happening. Yet all that 
had happened was that the cob had been seized with the idea 
either of inspiriting himself or of calling for help, and had 
neighed loudly in his raucous, guttural tones. 

"How the beast frightened me^ be hanged to it!" gasped 
Vassili to himself. Yet, although he understood now the 
cause of his terror, he could not shake himself free from it. 

"I must consider things a moment and steady myself," 
he thought. Yet it was all to no purpose, for he could not 
master himself — could not keep from urging the cob on; 
taking no heed the while that he was now riding before the 
wind instead of against it. His body was chilled and aching 
all over, but especially in the lower part, next the saddle- 
piece, where his coat was unhooked, while his hands and 
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feet where shaking violently and his breath came in gasps. 
He felt sure now that he was to perish in the midst of this 
fearful waste of snow, and that nothing could save him. 

Suddenly the cob gave a groan as it stuck fast in a snow- 
drift and, struggling violently, began to sink sideways on to 
its flank. Vassili leaped off, displacing as he did so the trace- 
loops in which his feet had been resting, and so ( also the 
saddle-piece on which he had been seated. Yet he had no 
sooner dismounted than the cob righted himself, lurched 
forward, took a couple of plunges, and disappeared with a 
loud neigh, trailing behind him the sacking and harness, 
and leaving Vassili stranded in the snowdrift. Vassili made 
a rush to catch him, but the snow was so deep, and his fur 
coat so heavy, that he sank knee-deep at every step, and had 
taken no more than twenty strides when his breath failed 
him, and he had to stop. 

"The timber, the wethers for the butcher, the rent-hold 
land, the store, the taverns, the iron-roofed villa and ware- 
house, my little heir — am I to leave them all?" he thought. 
"Is it to end like this ? No, no, it cannot be !" 

For some reason or other there came into his mind at 
that moment a picture of the wormwood waving in the wind, 
and o'f himself twice riding up to it. Such terror seized 
upon him that he could hardly believe in the reality of what 
was happening. "I must be dreaming it all," he thought, 
and tried, as it were, to awake from his dream: yet there 
was no awakening for him. It was real snow that was lash- 
ing his face, heaping his form over, and chilling his right 
hand, which had lost its mitten. It was a real desert, too, 
in which he was now left lonely — as lonely as the worm- 
wood — and in which he must await an imminent, a swift, 
and an unthinkable death. 

"O Queen of Heaven ! O Holy Father Saint "Nicholas 
who teachest us abstinence !" he began, with a dim recollec- 
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tion of the thanksgiving service of yesterday, of the ikon 
with its blackened face and golden vestment, and of the 
candles for that ikon which he had sold, and which, returned 
to him straightway, he had replaced in his locker after light- 
ing them for a brief moment. Again and again he besought 
the wonder-working Saint Nicholas to save him from his 
fate, promising in return a thanksgiving and many candles. 
Yet all the time he knew beyond the possibility of doubt 
that, although that blackened face and golden vestment, as 
well as the candles, the priest, and the thanksgivings, were 
all of them very important and necessary there in the 
church, they could do nothing for him here, and that be- 
tween those candles and thanksgivings on the one hand, and 
his present forlorn plight on the other, there could be no 
real connection whatever. 

"Still, I must not despair," he thought. "I have only 
to follow the cob's track before it gets snowed over, and it 
will bring me out somewhere. Only, I must not hurry too 
much, cr I might plunge into another snowdrift and be 
worse off than ever." 

Nevertheless, for all his determination to go quietly, he 
could not help quickening his pace, breaking into a run, 
tumbling down continually, picking himself up again, and 
once more falling. Moreover, the cob's track was almost 
invisible where the snow was not deep. 

"I am done for !" he said at last. "I am not following the 
cob's track at all, but only losing myself." 

Just as he said this, however, he happened to glance 
ahead, and caught sight of something dark there. It was 
Brownie ! And not Brownie alone, but also the shafts and 
the handkerchief ! The cob was standing beside the sledge, 
with the harness and sacking still dangling down his flank — 
but standing in a different position from before, since he 
was just under the shafts, and had his head (which he kept 
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shaking at intervals) drawn close to the ground by the 
halter, which had caught round his pastern. It seemed that 
Vassili had stuck fast in the same ravine as that into which 
Nikita and he had previously blundered — that, as a. matter 
of fact, the cob had been carrying him straight back to the 
sledge, and that, at the moment when he jumped off, he had 
only been fifty paces from it ! 

IX 

Staggering up to the sledge, Vassili grasped hold of it 
and stood for a long time without moving as he en- 
deavored to steady himself and regain his breath. There 
was nothing to be seen of Nikita in his old position, but in 
the sledge there lay something heaped with snow, which 
Vassili guessed to be his servant. Vassili's terrors had now 
vanished — or, if any were left, it was merely lest he should 
have a return of the horrible panic which he had expe- 
rienced on the cob's back, and, still more, when he found 
himself left in the snowdrift. At all costs, he must not 
give way to that panic again; and if he would avoid that, 
he must be up and doing something — must be occupying 
his thoughts with something. First of all, he planted him- 
self with his back to the wind, and unfastened his fur coat 
to cool himself. Then, when he had regained his breath a 
little, he shook the snow off his boots and left-hand mitten 
(the other one was hopelessly lost, and probably lying some- 
where a couple of inches below the snow), and refastened his 
belt tightly — much as he was accustomed to do when he was 
about to step out of his store to buy cartloads of grain which 
the mujiks had brought. This done, he set about exerting 
himself. The first thing which it occurred to him to do was 
to disentangle the cob's leg, and, the halter thus freed, he 
tied Brownie up to the riin of the splashboard where he had 
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been tied before. Next, he had just gone behind the cob to 
straighten the crupper, sacking, and saddle-piece on his back, 
when he saw something stir in the sledge, and then the head 
of Nikita emerge from beneath the snow which covered it. 
The frozen man raised himself a little — though evidently 
with a great effort — and made a strange gesture with his 
hand in front of his face, as though he were brushing away 
a fly. As he did this he seemed to Vassili to be saying some- 
thing — probably Vassili's name — so the latter left the sack- 
ing unstraightened and stepped up to the sledge. 

"How is it with you now?" he asked, "and what are you 
trying to say ?" 

"Only that I — I am dying/' answered Nikita with diffi- 
culty and in gasps. "Give my wages to the little lad or to 
the wife- — it does not matter which." 

"Are you frozen, then?" said Vassili. 

"Yes — and dying; I know it quite well," replied Nikita 
in a choking voice, and still fluttering his hand before his 
face as though to brush away a fly. "Pardon me, for Christ's 
sake." 

For about half a minute Vassili stood without moving and 
in silence. Then all at once, and with the same air of decision 
as marked him when he had struck hands over a good bar- 
gain, he took a step backwards, tucked up the sleeves of his 
coat, and began with both hands to rake the snow off Nikita 
and out of the sledge. This done, he unhooked his belt, 
opened his fur coat, pushed Nikita hastily into a straight 
posture, and lay down upon him in such a way that the 
latter should be covered, not only with the coat, but with 
Vassili's own warm, overheated body. With one skirt of the 
coat tucked between Nikita's form and the side of the sledge, 
and the tail of it grasped between his ankles, Vassili re- 
mained lying prone, with his head resting upon the splash- 
board and his ears deaf either to the movements of the cob 
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or to the howling of the wind, but intent only on listening to 
Nikita's breathing. For a long time Nikita lay without mov- 
ing. Then he gave a deep sigh, and stirred faintly. 

"There you are, you see, and yet you talk of dying !" be- 
gan Vassili. "Just you lie still and grow warm, and we — " 

To his great surprise Vassili found that he could say no 
more, for tears were welling from his eyes and his lower j aw 
was working. He broke off short, and swallowed a lump in 
bis throat. 

"How absurdly weak and nervous I have made myself," 
he thought. Yet not only did he find this weakness far 
from unpleasant, but it actually gave him a sensation of joy 
such as he had never yet experienced. 

"Yes, we shall manage it all right like this," he said to 
himself, conscious of a rapturous feeling of emotion. After 
this he lay for a long time in silence, merely wiping his eyes 
against the fur of the coat, and tucking back its right-hand 
skirt as the wind blew it up at intervals; but at length he 
felt as though he must communicate his joy to a fellow- 
creature. 

"Nikita," he said. 

"That is better. I am getting warm now," came from 
underneath him. 

"Nikita, my old friend, I-thought we were done for. You 
would have been frozen, and I — " 

Once more Vassili's cheeks started quivering and his eyes 
filled with tears, so that he could say no more. 

"No, it is no good," he said to himself. "Yet I know what 
I know," and he remained silent. Still he lay there. Warmth 
seemed to be passing into his body from Nikita below and 
v from the fur coat above. Only the hands with which he 
held the skirts of the coat against Nikita's sides, and his 
ifeet, from between which the wind kept blowing the skirts 
away, were beginning to feel frozen. His mittenless right 
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Rand in particular felt numbed. Yet he never thought of 
his .bands or feet — only of how he could best warm the 
peasant who was lying beneath him. 

More than once he glanced at the cob and saw that its back 
was uncovered, since the sacking had now slipped off alto- 
gether and was lying on the snow. He felt as if he ought to 
go and cover the animal over again, yet could not make up his 
mind to leave Nikita, even for a moment, and thus break the 
spell of that rapturous joy which now possessed him. As for 
his terrors, they had long since fled away. 

"By heavens, I am not going to be beaten!" he said to 
himself with reference to his efforts to warm Nikita — speak- 
ing, indeed, in just the same boastful tone in which he had 
been accustomed to speak of his sales or purchases. 

He lay for an hour — for two — for three, but took no heed 
of the passing of time. At first there danced before his vision 
dim pictures of the storm, of the shafts, and of the cob under 
its high douga. Then these pictures became exchanged 
for jumbled memories of the festival, of his wife, 
of the stanovoi, and of the candle-locker — but beneath the 
picture of the candle-locker lay Nikita. Then again he saw 
the mujiks trading with him, and the white, iron-roofed walls 
of his house — but beneath the picture of those walls again 
lay Nikita. Then everything became confused. One thing 
ran into another, until at last these various scattered impres- 
sions came together as the colors of a rainbow merge into a 
beam of white light, and he fell asleep. For long he slept 
without dreaming, but, just before dawn there came 
also some sleep-visions. He seemed to be standing by the 
candle-locker, while old mother Tikhonova was asking him 
for a five-copeck 14 candle for the festival. He tried to take 
the candle out and give it to her, but his hands remained 
glued in his pockets. Then he tried to walk round the Locks* ,> 

14. A copeck Is worth one cent. 
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but his legs refused to move, and his new, clean shoes stuck 
fast to the stone floor, so that he could not even raise his feet 
to take the shoes off. 

Then suddenly the locker was not a locker at all, but a bed, 
and on that bed Vassili could see himself lying, face down- 
wards — lying on his own bed at home. He was lying on the 
bed, and could not rise, although it was necessary for him 
to do so, seeing that' Ivan Matveitch, the stanovoi, was com- 
ing to see him presently, and he must go with Ivan either 
to buy some timber or to put the crupper straight on the cob's 
back — he could not be sure which. He kept asking his wife, 
"Has he not come yet, Mikolovna?" and she kept answering 
him, "No, not yet." Then he could hear someone driving 
up to the steps outside. Surely it must be he ? But no — the 
vehicle had driven past. "Is he not come yet, Mikolovna?" 
he asked his wife once more, and once more she replied, "No, 
not yet." Thus he lay and lay upon the bed, unable to rise, 
>pnd ever waiting — waiting: and the waiting was at once 
painful and joyous. Suddenly the joy of it was filled to the 
full ! He for whose coming he had been waiting, was now 
at hand and it was not Ivan Matveitch nor anyone else. Yet 
still it was the Man for whom he had been waiting. He 
entered — did that Man — and called him: and this Man who 
had called him cried out to him again and bade him go and 
lie down upon Nikita. And Vassili was glad that this Some- 
one had come. "Yes, I will go !" he cried in his joy, and with 
that cry Vassili awoke. 

Yes, he awoke — but awoke a very different man from what 
he had been when he fell asleep. He tried to rise, and could 
not. He tried to move his hand, and could not. He tried to 
move his leg, and could not. Then he tried to turn his head, 
but that also he could not do. This surprised him, yet in no 
way troubled him. Then he remembered that Nikita was 
lying beneath him, and that Nikita was growing warm and 
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was coming back to life. It seemed to him that he was 
Nikita, and Nikita he, and that his life was no longer within 
himself, but within Nikita. He strained his ears till he 
caught the sound of breathing — yes, the faint, deep breathing 
of Nikita. "Nikita is alive !" he cried to himself in triumph, 
"and therefore so also am I !" 

Then he began to think about his money, his store, his 
house, his sales and purchases, and MironofF's millions. He 
could not understand how that man whom men called Vassili 
Brekhunoff could bear to interest himself in such things as 
he did. "That man can never have known what is the great- 
est thing of all," he thought of this Vassili Brekhunoff. "He 
can never have known what I know. Yes, I know it for 
certain now. At last — I know !" 

Once again he heard the Man calling him who had called 
to him before, and his whole being seemed to respond in joy 
and loving-kindness as he replied: "I am coming, I am com- 
ing !" For he felt that he was free at last, and that nothing 
could hold him further. 

And, indeed, nothing further than that did Vassili An- 
dreitch see or hear or feel in this world. 

Around him the tempest still kept on. The same swirls of 
snow kept circling in eddies and covering the coats of the 
dead Vassili Andreitch and the trembling Brownie, the sledge 
(now almost invisible) and, stretched out upon its floor, the 
now reviving Nikita as he lay prone beneath the body of his 
dead master. 



Just before morning Nikita awoke. It was the frost mak- 
ing its way down his back which aroused him. He had just 
been dreaming that he was driving from the mill with a load 
of his master's flour, and that, instead of taking the bridge 
over the stream, he went by the ford, aw& stevu&AfcsX.. ^*- essvfc^ 
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see himself getting under the load and trying to lift it as he 
straightened his back. Yet, strange to say, the load would 
not move, but clung always to his back, so that he could 
neither move the cart nor withdraw himself from beneath it. 
It seemed to be breaking his very loins. And how cold it 
felt ! At all costs he must get away from beneath it. "Hold 
on," he found himself saying to the someone who was causing 
the load to break his back. "Take off some of the sacks." 
Yet the load kept growing colder and colder, and pressing 
more and more heavily upon him. Then suddenly something 
gave a loud bang, and he became fully awake and remem- 
bered a.11 that had happened. That chilly load — it was his 
dead frozen master. That loud bang — it had been caused by 
Brownie striking his hoofs against the sledge. 

"Andrei tch, Andrei tch !" he cried cautiously to his master 
(though he half guessed the truth already) as he raised his 
back stiffly. But Andreitch returned no answer, while his 
body and legs Vere cold and stiff and heavy as weights. 

"There is no doubt that he is dead," thought Nikita. He 
turned his head round, pushed the snow away from in front 
of his face, and opened his eyes. ' It was quite light now. 
The wind was still humming through the shafts and the snow 
streaming down — but with this difference, that the snow was 
no longer dashing itself against the sides of the sledge, but 
. piling itself up in silence over sledge and cob — from the 
latter of which not even the sound of breathing was now to 
be heard. 

"Brownie, too, must be frozen," thought Nikita. And, in- 
deed, those two loud hoof-strokes upon the sledge which had 
awakened him had been the last efforts of the now dead and 
frozen animal to keep upon his legs. 

"O God, Little Father of ours, surely thou wilt call me 

also?" said Nikita. "If so, Thy will be done. It would be 

bard that two of us should be taken and the other left. Let 
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death come when it will," and he drew his hand in again, 
closed his eyes and fell asleep, firmly convinced that this 
time he was really and truly dead. 

It was about the time of the midday meal next day when 
some mujiks dug out Vassili and Nikita — seventy yards 
only from the road, and half a verst from the village. 

The snow had drifted completely over the sledge, but the 
shafts, with tfye handkerchief on them, were still visible. 
Brownie, belly-deep in the snow, stood a white frozen mass, 
his dead muzzle pressed tightly inwards against his rigid 
neck, his nostrils fringed with icicles, and his ^yes coated 
over and glazed with ice as with frozen tears. Moreover, 
he had so wasted away in that one night that there remained 
of him but skin and bones. As for Vassili, he, too, was as 
stiff as a frozen carcass, and when his legs were pulled aside 
the corpse rolled off Nikita in a solid lump. His prominent, 
hawk-like eyes were frozen hard, and his mouth (open a 
little under his cropped moustache) filled with snow. Nikita 
only was alive, though frostbitten all over. Yet, when 
brought to himself, he could not be persuaded that he was 
not dead, and that all that was now happening to him was 
not taking place in the next world instead of in this. Indeed, 
his first feeling when he heard the mujiks shouting above him 
as they dug out the sledge and then rolled the stiffened 
Vassili off him was one of surprise that mujiks shouted in 
the next world even as they had shouted in this, and had 
similar bodies ! When at length he understood that he was 
really here — here in this present world — he felt vexed rather 
than pleased, especially as he could feel that the fingers of 
both his hands were frostbitten. 

For about two months he lay in hospital. Three of his 
fingers had to be amputated, but the others healed, so that 
he was able to go to work again and to live twenty y^x«a> 
longer — first as a laborer, and then, m \\\* ^.^ *%^<> *•* *■ 
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watchman. Indeed, he died only this year — at home and 
under the ikons, with a lighted wax candle in his hands, just 
as he had always wished. Before his death he took leave of 
his old wife, and pardoned her for the cooper. He took leave 
also of his son and grandchildren, and died thoroughly happy 
to tyink that his death left his son and daughter-in-law freed 
from the burden of having a supernumerary mouth to feed, 
and that this time he himself would really pass from a life 
which had grown wearisome to him to that other life which 
had been growing more and more familiar and alluring to 
him each year and hour. Is he better or worse off now where 
he has awakened after his death — the death which really 
came that time? Is he disillusioned, or has he really found 
what he expected ? Soon we shall all know. 



THREE ARSHINS OF LAND 1 

By LEO TOLSTOI 



An elder sister came to visit her younger sister in the 
country. The elder was married to a tradesman in town, the 
younger to a peasant in the village. As the sisters sat over 
their tea talking, the elder began to boast of the advantages 
of town life: saying how comfortably they lived there, how 
well they dressed, what fine clothes her children wore, what 
good things they ate and drank,, and how she went to the 
theater, promenades, and entertainments. 

The younger sister was piqued, and in turn disparaged 
the life of a tradesman, and stood up for that of a peasant. 

"I would not change my way of life for yours," said she. 
"We may live roughly, but at least we are free from anxiety. 
You live in better style than we do, but though you often 
earn more than you need, you are very likely to lose all you 
have. You know the proverb, 'Loss and gain are brothers 
twain/ It often happens that people who are wealthy one 
da} r are begging their bread the next. Our way is safer. 
Though a peasant's life is not a fat one, it is a long one. 
We shall never grow rich, but we shall always have enough 
to eat." 

The elder sister said sneeringly: 

"Enough? Yes, if you like to share with the pigs and the 
calves ! What do you know of elegance or manners ? How- 
ever much your goodman may slave, you will die as you are 
living — on a dung heap — and your children the same." 

1. Translated by Aylmer Maude. 
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"Well, what of that?" replied the younger. "Of course 
our work is rough and coarse. But, on the other hand, it is 
sure; and we need not bow to any one. But you, in your 
towns, are surrounded by temptations; today all may be 
right, but tomorrow the Evil One may tempt your husband 
with cards, wine, or women, and all will go to ruin. Don't 
such things happen often enough ?" 

Pahom, the master »oi the house, was lying on the top of 
the oven, and he listened to the women's chatter. 

"It is perfectly true," thought he. "Busy as we are from 
childhood tilling mother earth, we peasants have no time to 
let any nonsense settle in our heads. Our only trouble is 
that we haven't land enough. If I had plenty of land, I 
shouldn't fear the Devil himself !" 

The women finished their tea, chatted a while about dress, 
and then cleared away the tea-things and lay down to sleep. 

But the Devil had been sitting behind the oven, and had 
heard all that was said. He was pleased that the peasant's 
wife had led her husband into boasting, and that he had 
said that if he had plenty of land he would not fear the Devil 
himself. 

"All right," thought the Devil. "We will have a tussle. 
Ill give you land enough; and by means of that land I will 
get you into my power." 

II 

Close to the village there lived a lady, a small landowner, 
who had an estate of about three hundred acres. She had 
always lived on good terms with the peasants, until she 
engaged as her steward an old soldier, who took to burden- 
ing the people with fines. However careful Pahom tried to 
be, it happened again and again that now a horse of his got 
among the lady's oats, now a cov? sta&yed \ivto her garden, 
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now his calves found their way into her meadows — and he 
always had to pay a fine. 

Pahom paid up, but grumbled, and, going home in a tem- 
per, was rough with his family. All through that summer 
Pahom had much trouble because of this steward; and he 
was even glad when winter came and the cattle had to be 
stabled. Though he grudged the fodder when they could 
no longer graze on the pasture-land, at least he was free 
from anxiety about them. 

In the winter the news got about that the lady was going 
to sell her land, and that the keeper of the inn on the high 
road was bargaining for it. When the peasants heard this 
they were very much alarmed. 

"Well," thought they, "if the innkeeper gets the land, he 
will worry us with fines worse than the lady's steward. We 
all depend on that estate." 

So the peasants went on behalf of their Commune, and 
asked the lady not to sell the land to the innkeeper ; offering 
her a better price for it themselves. The lady agreed to let 
them have it. Then the peasants tried to arrange for the 
Commune to buy the whole estate, so that it might be held 
by them all in common. They met twice to discuss it, but 
could not settle the matter; the Evil One sowed discord 
among them, and they could not agree. So they decided to 
buy the land individually, each according to his means ; and 
the lady willingly agreed to this plan as she had to the 
other. 

Presently Pahom heard that a neighbor of his was buying 
fifty acres, and that the lady had consented to accept one- 
half in cash and to wait a year for the other half. Pahom 
felt envious. 

"Look at that," thought he, "the land is all being sold, 
and I shall get none of it." So he spoke to his wife.. 

''Other people are buying," said W, "«ni n**. tbxmX. £^ 



i 
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buy twenty acres or so. Life is becoming impossible. That 
steward is simply crushing us with his fines." 

So they put their heads together and considered how they 
could manage to buy it. They had one hundred rubles 2 laid 
by. They sold a colt, and one-half of their bees; hired out 
one of their sons as a laborer, and took his wages in advance; 
borrowed the rest from a brother-in-law, and so scraped 
together half the purchase money. 

Having done this, Pahom chose out a farm of forty acres, 
some of it wooded, and went to the lady to bargain for it. 
They came to an agreement, and he shook hands with her 
upon it, and paid her a deposit in advance. Then they went 
to town and signed the deeds ; he paying half the price down, 
and undertaking to pay the remainder within two years. 

So now Pahom had land of his own. He borrowed seed, 
and sowed it on the land he had bought. The harvest was a 
good one, and within a year he had managed to pay off his 
debts both to the lady and to his brother-in-law. So he 
became a landowner, plowing and sowing his own land, mak- 
ing hay on his own land, cutting his own trees, and feeding 
his cattle on his own pasture. When he went out to plow' 
his fields, or to look at his growing corn, or at his grass- 
meadows, his heart would fill with j oy . The grass that grew 
and the flowers that bloomed there, seemed to him unlike 
any that grew elsewhere. Formerly, when he had passed by 
that land, it had appeared the same as any other land, but 
now it seemed quite different. 



Ill 

So Pahom was well-contented, and everything would have 
been right if the neighboring peasants would only not have 

2. A ruble is worth about fifty cents. 
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trespassed on his corn-fields and meadows. He appealed to 
them most civilly, but they still went on : now the Communal 
herdsmen would let the village cows stray into his meadows ; 
then horses from the night pasture would get among his corn. 
Pahom turned them out again and again, and forgave their 
owners, and for a long time he forbore from prosecuting 
any one. But at last he lost patience and complained to 
the District Court. He knew it was the peasants' want of 
land, and no evil intent on their part, that caused the trouble ; 
but he thought : 

"I can not go on overlooking it, or they will destroy all I 
have., They must be taught a lesson." 

So he had them up, gave them one lesson, and then another, 
and two or three of the peasants were fined. After a time 
Pahom's neighbors began to bear him a grudge for this, and 
would now and then let their cattle on to his land on purpose- 
One peasant even got into Pahom's wood at night and cut 
down five young lime trees for their bark. Pahom passing 
through the wood one day noticed something white. Ht 
came nearer, and saw the stripped trunks lying on the 
ground, and close by stood the stumps, where the trees had 
been. Pahom was furious. 

"If he had only cut one here and there it would have been 
bad enough," thought Pahom, "but the rascal has actually 
cut down a whole clump. If I could only find out who did 
this I would pay him out." 

He racked his brains as to who it could be. Finally he 
decided: "It must be Simon — no one else could have done it." 
So he went to Simon's homestead to have a look round, but 
he found nothing, and only had an angry scene. However, 
he now felt more certain than ever that Simon had done it, 
and he lodged a complaint. Simon was summoned. The 
case was tried, and re-tried, and at the end of vt ^VV ^Sxbkscw 
was acquitted, there being no evidence a^a\xvs\,\vvav. ^^cvwsv 
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felt still more aggrieved, and let his anger loose upon the 
Elder and the Judges. 

"You let thieves grease your palms/' said he. "If you 
were honest folk yourselves you would not let a thief go 
free." 

So Pahom quarrelled with the Judges and with his 
neighbors. Threats to burn his building began to be uttered. 
So though Pahom had more land, his place in the Commune 
was much worse than before. 

About this time a rumor got about that many people were 
moving to new parts. 

"There's no need for me to leave my land/' thought Pahom. 
"But some of the others might leave our village, and then 
there would be more room for us. I would take over their 
land myself and make my estate a bit bigger. I could then 
live more at ease. As it is, I am still too cramped to be 
comfortable." 

One day Pahom was sitting at home, when a peasant, 
passing through the village, happened to call in. He was 
allowed to stay the night, and supper was given him. Pahom 
had a talk with this peasant and asked him where he came 
from. The stranger answered that he came from beyond 
the Volga, where he had been working. One word led to 
another, and the man went on to say that many people were 
settling in those parts. He told how some people from his 
village had settled there. They had joined the Commune 
and had had twenty-five acres per man granted them. The 
land was so good, he said, that the rye sown on it grew as 
high as a horse, and so thick that five cuts of a sickle made 
a sheaf. One peasant, he said, had brought nothing with 
him but his bare hands, and now he had six horses and two 
cows of his own. 

Pahom s heart kindled with desire. He thought: 
"Why should I suffer in this nation \KAfe>\i «saa ean live 
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so well elsewhere? I will sell my land and my homestead 
here, and with the money I will start afresh over there and 
get everything new. In this crowded place one is always 
having trouble. But I must first go and find out all about 
it myself." 

Toward summer he got ready and started. He went down 
the Volga on a steamer to Samara, then walked another three 
hundred miles on foot, and at last he reached the place. . It 
was just as the stranger had said. The peasants had plenty 
of land; every man had twenty-five acres of Communal 
land given him for his use, and any one who had money 
could buy, besides, at two shillings an acre, as much good 
freehold land as he wanted. 

Having found out all he wished to know, Pahom returned 
home as autumn came on, and began selling off his belong- 
ings. He sold his land at a profit, sold his homestead and 
all his cattle, and withdrew from membership of the Com- 
mune. He only waited till the spring, and then started with 
his family for the new settlement. 

IV 

As soon as Pahom and his family arrived at their new 
abode he applied for admission into the Commune of a 
large village. He stood treat to the Elders and obtained 
the necessary documents. Five shares of Communal land 
were given him for his own and his son's use: that is to say, 
125 acres (not all together, but in different fields) besides 
J the use of the Communal pasture. Pah6m put up the build- 
ilings he needed and bought cattle. Of the Communal land 
alone he had three times as much as at his former home, and 
the land was good corn-land. He was ten times better off 
than he had been. He had plenty of atafcta \axA «»&. 
pasturage and could keep as many head oi ca\£\£ aaV^^s^- 
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At first, in the bustle of building and settling down, Pahom 
was pleased with it all, but when he got used to it he began 
to think that even here he had not enough land. The first 
year he sowed wheat on his share of the Communal lan4 
and had a good crop. He wanted to go on sowing wheat, 
but had not enough Communal land for the purpose, 
and what he had already used was not available; for in 
those parts wheat is only sown on virgin soil or on fallow 
land. It is sown for one on two years, and then the land 
lies fallow till it is again overgrown with prairie grass. 
There were many who wanted such land, and there was not 
enough for all; so that people quarrelled about it. Those 
who were better off wanted it for growing wheat, and those 
who were poor wanted it to let to dealers, so that they might 
raise money to pay their taxes. Pahom wanted to sow 
more wheat; so he rented land from a dealer for a year. 
He sowed much wheat and had a fine crop, but the land 
was too far from the village — the wheat had to be carted 
more than ten miles. After a time Pahom noticed that some 
peasant-dealers were living on separate farms and were 
growing wealthy; and he thought: 

"If I were to buy some freehold land and have a home- 
stead on it, it would be a different thing altogether. Then 
it would all be nice and compact." 

The question of buying freehold land recurred to him 
again and again. 

He went on in the same way for three years, renting land 
and sowing wheat. The seasons turned out well and the 
crops were good, so that he began to lay money by. He 
might have gone on living contentedly, but he grew tired of 
having to rent other people's land every year and having 
to scramble for it. Wherever there was good land to be had 
the peasants would rush for it and it was taken up at once, 
so that unless you were sharp aY>o\ft ft ^ou ^& wone. It 
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happened in the third year that he and a dealer together 
rented a piece of pasture land from some peasants ; and they 
had already plowed it up, when there was some dispute, and 
the peasants went to law about it, and things fell out so that 
the labor was all lost. 

"If it were my own land/' thought Pahom, "I should be 
independent and there would not be all this unpleasantness." 
' So Pahom began looking out for land which he could buy, 
and he came across a peasant who had bought thirteen hun- 
dred acres, but having got into difficulties, was willing to sell 
again cheap. Pahom bargained and haggled with him, and 
at last they settled the price at 1,500 rubles, part in cash 
and part to be paid later. They had all but clinched the 
matter when a passing dealer happened to stop at Pahom's 
one day to get a feed for his horses. He drank tea with 
Pahom, and they had a talk. The dealer said that he was 
just returning from the land of the Bashkirs, 3 far away, 
where he had bought thirteen thousand acres of land, all 
for 1,000 rubles. Pahom questioned him further > and the 
tradesman said: 

"All one needs to do is to make friends with the chiefs. 
I gave away about one hundred rubles' worth of dressing- 
gowns and carpets, besides a case of tea, and I gave wine to 
those who would drink it; and I got the land for less than 
two-pence an acre." And he showed Pahom the title-deeds, 
saying: 

"The land lies near a river, and the whole prairie is virgin 
l i soil." 

ji Pahom plied him with questions, and the tradesman said : 
ii "There is more land there than you could cover if you 
walked a year, and it all belongs to the Bashkirs. They 
are as simple as sheep, and land can be got almost for 
nothing." 

3. A nomadic people if the Ural Mountain region. 
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"There now," thought Pahom, "with my one thousand 
rubles, why snould I get only thirteen hundred acres and 
saddle myself with a debt besides. If I take it out there 
I can get more than ten times as much for the money." 



Pahom inquired how to get to the place, and as soon as 
the tradesman had left him he prepared to go there himself. 
He left his wife to look after the homestead and started on 
his journey, taking his man with him. They stopped at a 
town on their way and bought a case of tea, some wine, and 
other presents, as the tradesman had advised. On and on 
they went until they had gone more than three hundred 
miles, and on the seventh day they came to a place where 
the Bashkirs had pitched their tents. It was all just as 
the tradesman had said. The people lived on the steppes, 
by a river, in felt-covered tents. They neither tilled the 
ground nor ate bread. Their cattle and horses grazed in 
herds on the steppe. The colts were tethered behind the 
tents, and the mares were driven to them twice a day. The 
mares were milked, and from the milk kumiss 4 was made. 
It was the women who prepared kumiss, and they also made 
cheese. As far as the men were concerned, drinking kumiss 
and tea, eating mutton, and playing on their pipes was all 
they cared about. They were all stout and merry, and all 
the summer long they never thought of doing any work. 
They were quite ignorant and knew no Russian, but were 
good-natured enough. 

As soon as they saw Pahom they came out of their tents 
and gathered round their visitor. An interpreter was found, 
and Pahom told them he had come about some land. The 
Bashkirs seemed very glad; they took Pahom and led him 

4. A drink distilled from mare's milk. 
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into one of the best tents, where they made him sit on some 
down cushions placed on a carpet, while they sat round him. 
They gave him tea and kumiss, and had a sheep killed, and 
gave him mutton to eat. Pahom took presents out of his 
cart and distributed them among the Bashkirs, and divided 
amongst them the tea. The Bashkirs were delighted. They 
talked a great deal among themselves, and then told the 
interpreter to translate. 

"They wish to tell you," said the interpreter, "that they 
like you, and that it is our custom to do all we can to please 
a guest and to repay him for his gifts. You have given us 
presents; now tell us which of the things we possess please 
you best, that we may present them to you." 

"What pleases me best here," answered Pahom, "is your 
land. Our land is crowded, and the soil is exhausted; but 
you have plenty of land and it is good land. I never saw 
the like of it." 

The interpreter translated. The Bashkirs talked among 
themselves for a while. Pahom could not understand what 
they were saying, but saw that they were much amused, 
and that they shouted and laughed. Then they were silent 
and looked at Pahom while the interpreter said: 

"They wish me to tell you that in return for your presents 
they will gladly give you as much land as you want. You 
have only to point it out with your hand and it is yours." 

The Bashkirs talked again for a while and began to 
dispute. Pahom asked what they were disputing about, and 
the interpreter hold him that some of them thought they 
ought to ask their chief about the land and not act in his 
absence, while others thought there was no need to wait 
for his return. 
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VI 

While the Bashkirs were disputing, a man in a large 
fox-fur cap appeared on the scene. They all became silent 
and rose to their feet. The interpreter said, "This is our 
Chief himself." 

Pahom immediately fetched the best dressing-gown and 
five pounds of tea and offered these to the Chief. The Chief 
accepted them, and seated himself in the place of honor. 
The Bashkirs at once began telling him something. The 
Chief listened for a while, then made a sign with his head 
for them to be silent, and addressing himself to Pahom, said 
in Russian: 

"Well, let it be so. Choose whatever piece of land you 
like; we have plenty of it." 

"How can I take as much as I like?" thought Pahom. 
"I must get a deed to make it secure, or else they may say, 
'It is yours/ and afterwards may take it away again." 

"Thank vou for vour kind words," he said aloud. "You 
have much land, and I onlv want a little. But I should like 
to be sure which bit is mine. Could it not be measured and 
made over to me? Life and death are in God's hands. You 
good people give it to me, but your children might wish 
to take it away again." 

"You are quite right," said the Chief. "We will make 
it over to vou." 

"I heard that a dealer had been here," continued Pahom, 
"and that you gave him a little land, too, and signed title- 
deeds to that effect. I should like to have it done in the 
same way." 

The Chief understood. 

"Yes," replied he, "that can be done quite easily. We 
have a scribe, and we will go to town with you and have the 
deed properly sealed." 
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"And what will be the price?" asked Pahom. 

"Our price is always the same: one thousand rubles a day." 

Pahom did not understand. 

"A day? What measure is that? How many acres would 
that be ?" 

"We do not know how to reckon it out/' said the Chief. 
"We sell it by the day. As much as you can go round on 
your feet in a day is yours, and the price is one thousand 
rubles a day." 

Pahom was surprised. 

"But in a day you can get round a large tract of land," 
he said. 

The Chief laughed. 

"It will all be yours !" said he. "But there is one condition : 
If you don't return on the same day to the spot whence you 
started, your money is lost." 

"But how am I to mark the way that I have gone?" 

"Why, we shall go to any spot you like and stay there. 
You must start from that spot and make your round, taking 
a spade with you. Wherever you think necessary, make a 
mark. At every turning dig a hole and pile up the turf; 
then afterwards we will go round with a plow from hole 
to hole. You may make as large a circuit as you please, but 
before the sun sets you must return to the place you started 
from. All the land you cover will be yours." 

Pahom was delighted. It was decided to start early next 
morning. They talked a while, and after drinking some more 
kumiss and eating some more mutton, they had tea again, 
and then the night came on. They gave Pahom a feather-bed 
to sleep on, and the Bashkirs dispersed for the night, prom- 
ising to assemble the next morning at daybreak and ride out 
before sunrise to the appointed spot. 
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VII, 

Pahom lay on the feather-bed but could not sleep. He 
kept thinking about the land. 

"What a large tract I will mark off!" thought he. "I 
can easily do thirty-five miles in a day. The days are long 
now, and within a circuit of thirty-five miles what a lot of 
land there will be ! I will sell the poorer land, or let it to 
peasants, but I'll pick out the best and farm it. I will buy 
two ox-teams, and hire two more laborers. About a hundred 
and fifty acres shall be plow-land, and I will pasture cattle 
on the rest." 

Pahom lay awake all night, and dozed off only just before 
dawn. Hardly were his eyes closed when he had a dream. 
He thought he was lying in that same tent and heard some- 
body chuckling outside. He wondered who it could be, and 
rose and went out, and he saw the Bashkir Chief sitting in 
front of the tent holding his sides and rolling about with 
laughter. Going nearer to the Chief, Pahom asked: "What 
are you laughing at?" But he saw that it was no longer the 
Chief, but the dealer who had recently stopped at his house 
and had told him about the land. Just as Pahom was going 
to ask, "Have you been here long?" he saw that it was not 
the dealer, but the peasant who had come up from the Volga, 
long ago, to Pahom's old home. Then he saw that it was 
not the peasant either, but the Devil himself with hoofs and 
horns, sitting there and chuckling, and before him lay a man 
' barefoot, prostrate on the ground, with only trousers £tnd 
a shirt on. And Pahom dreamt that he looked more atten- 
tively to see what sort of a man it was that was lying there, 
and he saw that the man was dead, and that it was himself ! 
He awoke horror-struck. 
"What things one does dream \" ftvo\j^&\\fe. 
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Looking around he saw through the open door that the 
dawn was breaking. 

. /'It's time to wake them up/' thought he. "We ought 
to be starting." 

He got up, roused his man (who was sleeping in his cart), 
bade him harness ; and went to call the Bashkirs. 

"It's time to go to the steppe to measure the land/' he said. 

The Bashkirs rose and assembled^and the Chief came, too. 
Then they began drinking kumiss again, and offered Pahom 
some tea, but he would not wait. 

"It we are to go, let us go. It is high time," said he. 

VIII 

The Bashkirs got ready and they all started : some mount- 
ed on horses, and some in carts. Pahom drove in his own small 
cart with his servant, and took a spade with him. When 
they reached the steppe the morning red was beginning to 
kindle. They ascended a hillock (called by the Bashkirs 
a shikhan) and dismounting from their carts and their 
horses, gathered in one spot. The Chief came up to Pahom 
and stretching out his arm toward the plain, 

"See," said he, "all this, as far as your eye can reach, 
is ours. You may have any part of it you like." 

Pahom's eyes glistened: it was all virgin soil, as flat as 
the palm of your hand, as black as the seed of a poppy, and 
in the hollows different kinds of grasses grew breast high. 

The Chief took off his fox- fur cap, placed it on the ground 
and said: 

"This will be the mark. Start from here and return here 
again. All the land you go round shall be yours." 

Pahom took out his money and put it on the cap. Then 
he took off his outer coat, remaining in his sI^n^V^^^oxv^*- 
coat. He unfastened his girdle and Wed Vt V\^dX. X^w ^ % 

1 
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stomach, put a little bag of bread into the breast of his coat, 
and tying a flask of water to his girdle, he drew up the tops 
of his boots, took the spade from his man, and stood ready 
to start. He considered for some moments which way he 
had better go — it was tempting everywhere. 

"No matter/' he concluded*, "I will go toward the rising 
sun." 

He turned his face to the east, stretched himself, and 
waited for the sun to appear above the rim. 

"I must lose no time," he thought, "and it is easier walking 
while it is still cool." 

The sun's rays had hardly flashed above the horizon, 
before Pahcm, carrying the spade over his shoulder, went 
down into the s'.eppe. 

Pahom started walking neither slowly nor quickly. After 
having gone a thousand yards he stopped, dug a hole, and 
placed pieces of turf one on another to make it more visible. 
Then he went on; and now that h,e had walked off his 
stiffness he quickened his pace. After a while he dug 
another hole. 
' Pahom looked back. The hillock could be distinctly seen 
in the sunlight, with the people on it, and the glittering tires 
of the cart-wheels. At a rough guess Pahom concluded that 
he had walked three miles. It was growing warmer ; he took 
off his under-coat, flung it across his shoulder, and went on 
again. It had grown quite warm now ; he looked at the sun, 
it was time to think of breakfast. 

"The first shift is done, but there are four in a day, and 
it is too soon yet to turn. But I will just take off my boots," 
said he to himself. 

He sat down, took off his boots, stuck them into his girdle, 
and went on. It was easy walking now. 

"I will go on for another three miles," thought he, "and 
then turn to the left. This spot Vs so fave,,^a\A\,^wx\sLbe 
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a pity to lose it. The further one goes, the better the land 
seems/ 

He went straight on for a while, and . when he looked 
round, the hillock was scarcely visible and the people on it 
looked like black ants, and he could just see something 
glistening there in the sun. 

"Ah,*" thought Pahom, "I have gone, far enough in this 
direction, it is time to turn. Besides I am in a regular sweat 
and very thirsty." 

He stopped, dug a large hole and heaped up pieces of turf. 
Next he untied his flask, had a drink, and then turned sharply 
to the left. He went on and on; the grass was high, and 
it was very hot. ' 

Pahom began to grow tired : he looked at the sun and saw 
that it was noon. 

"Well," he thought, "I must have a rest." 

He sat down and ate some bread and drank some water; 
but he did not lie down, thinking that if he did he might 
fall asleep. After sitting a little while, he went on again. 
At first he walked easily: the food had strengthened him; 
but it had become terribly hot, and he felt sleepy; still he 
went on, thinking: "An hour to suffer, a life-time to live." 

He went a long way in this direction also and was about 
to turn to the left again, when he perceived a damp hollow : 
"It would be a pity to leave that out," he thought. "Flax 
would do well there." So he went on past the hollow and 
dug a hole on the other side of it before he turned the corner. 
Pahom looked toward the hillock. The heat made the air 
hazy: it seemed to be quivering, and through the haze the 
people on the hillock could scarcely be seen. 

"Ah!" thought Pahom, "I have made the sides too long; 
I must make this one shorter." And he went along the third 
side, stepping faster. He looked at VVve. svm.\ \\. ^*s» t\r.«£s^ 
half way to the horizon, and he W& t\o\, ^ fcsaaa Vw* \ssfc*» 
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of the third side of the square. He was still ten miles from 
the goal. 

"No/' he thought, "though it will make my land lop-sided, 
I must hurry back in a straight line now. I might go too 
far, and as it is I have a great deal of land." 

So Pahom hurriedly dug a hole and turned straight toward 
the hillock. 

IX 

Pahom went straight toward the hillock, but he now 
walked with difficulty. He was done up with the heat, his 
bare feet were cut and bruised, and his legs began to fail. 
He longed to rest, but it was impossible if he meant to get 
back before sunset. The sun waits for no man, and it was 
sinking lower and lower. 

"Oh dear," he thought, "if only I have not blundered 
trying for too much ! What if I am too late ?" 

He looked toward the hillock and at the sun. He was 
still far from his goal, and the sun was already near the rim. 

Pahom walked on and on; it was very hard walking, but 
he went quicker and quicker. He pressed on, but was still 
far from the place. He began running, threw away his 
coat, his boots, his flask, and his cap, and kept only the 
spade, which he used as a support. 

"What shall I do," he thought again, "I have grasped too 
much and ruined the whole affair. I can't get there before 
the sun sets." 

And this fear made him still more breathless. Pahom 
went on running, his soaking shirt and trousers stuck to him, 
and his mouth was parched. His breast was working like 
a blacksmith's bellows, his heart was beating like a hammer, 
and his legs were giving way as if they did not belong to him. 
Pahom was seized with terror lest he should die of the strain. 
Though afraid of death, he could T\<ft atop. " *A\«t\»n\»% 
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run all that way they will call me a fool if I stop now/' 
thought he. And he ran pn and on, • and drew near and 
heard the Bashkirs yelling and shouting to him, and their 
cries inflamed his heart still more. He gathered his last 
strength and ran on. 

The sun was close to the rim, and cloaked in mist looked 
large and red as blood. Now, yes, now, it was about to set ! 
The sun was quite low, but he was also quite near his aim. 
Pahom could already see the people on the hillock waving 
their arms to hurry him up. He could see the fox-fur cap 
on the ground, and the money on it, and the Chief sitting 
on the ground holding his sides. And Pahom remembered 
his dream. 

"There is plenty of land," thought he, "but will God let 
me live on it? I have lost my life, I have lost my life! 
I shall never reach that spot !" 

Pahom looked at the sun, which had reached the earth: 
one side of it had already disappeared. With all his remain- 
ing strength he rushed on, bending his body forward so that 
his legs could hardly follow fast enough to keep him from 
falling. Just as he reached the hillock it suddenly grew 
dark. He looked up — the sun had already set ! He gave a 
cry : "All my labor has been in vain," thought he, and was 
about to stop, but he heard the Bashkirs still shouting, and 
remembered that though to him, from below, the sun seemed 
to have set, they on the hillock could still see it. He took a 
long breath and ran up the hillock. It was still light there. 
He reached the top and saw the cap. Before it sat the 
Chief laughing and holding his sides. Again Pahom remem- 
bered his dream, and he uttered a cry; his legs gave way 
beneath him, he fell forward and reached the cap with his 
hands. 

"Ah, that's a fine fellow!" exclaimed the Clvv^i. "%r.\«a 
gained much land I" 
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Pahom's servant came running up and tried to raise him, 
but he saw that blood was flowing from his mouth. Pahom 
was dead ! 

The Bashkirs clicked their tongues to show their pity. 

His servant picked up the spade and dug a grave long 
enough for Pahom to lie in it, and buried him in it. Six feet 5 
from his head to his heels was all he needed. 



-5. Six feet, in Russian, is three arshins. 



GARSHIN 

(1855-1888) 

Wsewolod Michailovich Garshin was born in 1855 in 
the government of Ekaterinoslav, southern Russia, where 
his father was a landowner. In his youth he traveled much 
in Russia. He was sent to St. Petersburg (Petrograd) 
to study medicine and there he suffered his first mental 
breakdown in 1872. He recovered sufficiently to resume his 
studies, but on account of his extreme nervous sensitiveness 
he discontinued medicine and took up engineering. 

Garshin wrote only some twenty-five stories, all short and 
all intensely autobiographic. Like Chekhov, he had too 
lively an interest in his own disease, and many of his stories 
deal with minds hovering on the borderland of insanity. 
He is best known for his war stories, and these are unique. 
He was obsessed with the horrors of war, his ideas being 
outlined in a powerful sketch, Coward, in which he analyzes 
the motives that impel men to go to war and endure its 
awfulness. Here he is undoubtedly describing his own 
feelings, and yet, when the war with Turkey broke out in 
1876, he felt it his patriotic duty to enlist as a common 
soldier. His own experience in war and that of a friend 
gave him the material for the story entitled Four Days, the 
most cruelly realistic of all war stories. 

In spite of the best of care Garshin's fits of insanity 
recurred with increasing frequency. In his story, The Red 
Flower, he tells of one of these spells. In 1 887 his sufferings 
became unendurable and he hurled himself from an upper 
story of his house; he died from the effects in the year fol- 
lowing. 

The Signal, printed herein, is anything but a cheerful 
story, but it is less grim than any of Ins oVVvexs,, «xA^\va&^R. 
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added merit of being an unusually good short story, both in 
plot and treatment. 

THE SIGNAL 1 

By W. M. GARSHIN 

Simon Ivanoff was a linesman on the railway. From his 
hut it was twenty versts 2 to the nearest station on one side, 
and ten versts on the other. Last year, about four versts 
away, a spinning-mill had opened, and its tall chimney stood 
out darkly against the forest, but except for the huts of other 
linesmen there was no living soul nearer him. 

Simon Ivanoff's health had broken down generally. Nine 
years ago he had been at the war and had acted as servant to 
an officer, with whom he served right through the campaign. 
He had starved, been roasted by the sun, had frozen, and had 
made marches of forty and fifty versts in the heat and frost. 
He had been under fire, but, thank God ! no bullet had touched 
him. Once his regiment had been in the first line. For a 
whole week there had been skirmishes with the Turks; the 
Russian and Turkish firing-lines had been separated only 
by a deep strath, 3 and from morn till eve they kept up a 
continuous cross-fire. Simon's officer had also been in the 
firing-line, and three times a day Simon took him a steaming 
samovar 4 and his dinner from the regimental kitchen in the 
ravine. As he went with the samovar along the open, bullets 
hummed about him, and snapped viciously against the stones 
in a manner terrifying to Simon, who used to cry, but still 
kept on. The officers were very pleased with him, because 
there was always hot tea for them. He returned from the 
campaign whole, but with rheumatism in his hands and feet. 

1. From The Signal. Translated by Rowland Smith and used by per- 
mission of the publisher, Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
2. A verst is two-thirds of a mile. 
2. A valley. 
4. A tea-urn in which the water is kept \iot Vs etavxtoaV. 
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He had experienced no little sorrow since then. He arrived 
home to find his father, an old man, had died ; his little four- 
year-old son also dead (his throat), so there only remained 
Simon and his wife. They could not do much. It was diffi- 
cult to* plow with swollen hands and feet. They could no 
longer stay in their own village, and they started off to seek 
fortune in new places. Simon and his wife stayed for a 
short time on the line, in Cherson 5 and in Donschina, but 
nowhere found luck. Then the wife went out to service, and 
Simon, as formerly, traveled about. Once he happened to 
travel on an engine, and at one of the stations he saw the 
station-master, whose face seemed familiar to him. Simon 
looked at the station-master and the station-master at Simon, 
and they 1 recognized each other. He had been an officer of 
Simon's regiment. 

"You are Ivanoff ?" he said. 

"Exactly, Your Excellency ; that's me." 

"How have you got here?" 

Simon told him all. 

"Where are you off to?" 
T cannot tell you, sir." 
'You idiot! How 'can't* you tell me?" 

"Quite true, Your Excellency, because there is nowhere 
to go. I must look for work, sir." 

The station-master looked at him, thought a bit, and said : 
"Look here, friend, stay here a bit at thje station. You are 
married, I think. Where is your wife ?" 

"Yes, Your Excellency, I am married. My wife is at 
Kursk, 6 in service with a merchant." 

"Well, write to your wife to come here. I will give you a 
free pass for her. We have a linesman's hut empty. I will 
speak to the District Chief on your behalf." 

f>. A district in southern Russia. 

6. A povomment In south central Russia. 
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"I shall be very grateful, Your Excellency," replied 
Simon. 

He stayed at the station, helped in the kitchen of the 
station-master, cut fire-wood, kept the yard clean, and swept 
the platform. In a fortnight's time' his wife arrived, and 
Simon went on a hand-trolley to his hut. .The hut was a 
new one and warm, with as much wood as he wanted. There 
was a little vegetable garden, the legacy of former linesmen, 
and there was about half a dessiatine 7 of plowed land on 
either side of the railway embankment. Simon was rejoiced. 
He began to think of doing some farming, of purchasing a 
cow and horse.. 

He was given all necessary stores — a green flag, a red flag, 
lanterns, a horn, hammer, screw-wrench for the nuts, a crow- 
bar, spade, broom, bolts, and nails ; they gave him two books 
of regulations, and a time-table of the trains. At first Simon 
could not sleep at night, and learned the whole time-table by 
heart. Two hours before a train was due he would go round 
his section, sit on the bench at his hut, and look and listen 
whether the rails were trembling or the rumble of the train 
could be heard. He even learned the regulations by heart, 
although he could only read by slowly spelling out each 
word. 

It was summer; the work was not heavy; there was 
no snow to clear away, and the trains on that line are infre- 
quent. Simon used to go over his verst twice a day, examine 
and screw up nuts here and there, keep the bed level, look 
at the water-pipes, and then go home to his own affairs. 
There was only one drawback — i. e., whatever he wished to 
do he had first to obtain permission of the Traffic Inspector. 
Simon and his wife even began to get bored. - 

Two months passed, and Simon began to make the ac- 
quaintance of his neighbors, the other linesmen on either 

7. A Russian land measure equal to 2.7 acx^s. 
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side of him. One was a very old man, whom the authorities 
were always meaning to relieve. He scarcely moved out 
of his hut. His wife used to do all his work. The other 
linesman nearer the station was a young man, thin, but mus- 
cular. He and Simon met for the first time on the line mid- 
way between the huts. Simon took off his hat and bowed. 
"Good health to you, neighbor," he said. 

The neighbor glanced askance at him. "How do you do ?" 
he replied; then turned around and made off. 

Later the wives met. Simon's wife passed the time of day 
with her neighbor, but she also did not say much and went off. 

On one occasion Simon said to her: "Young woman, your 
husband is not very talkative." 

The woman said nothing at first, then replied: "But what 
is there for him to talk with you about? Everyone has his 
own business. Go your way, and God be with you." 

However, after another month or so they became ac- 
quainted. Simon would go with Vassili along the line, sit 
on the edge of a pipe, smoke, and talk of life. Vassili, for 
the most part, kept silent, but Simon talked of his village, 
and of the campaign through which he had passed. 

"I have had no little sorrow in my day," he would say; 
"and goodness knows I have not lived long. God has not 
given me happiness, but what He may give, so will it be. 
That's so, friend Vassili Stepanich." 

Vassili Stepanich knocked out the ashes of his pipe against 
a rail, stood up, and said: "It is not luck which follows us 
in life, but human beings. There is no wild beast on this 
earth more ferocious, cruel, and evil than man. Wolf does 
not eat wolf, but man will readily devour man." 

"Come, friend, don't say that; a wolf eats wolf." 

"The words came into my mind and I said it. All the 
same, there is nothing more cruel than man. If it were not 
for his wickedness and greed it v?o\\Vd \>e *^o^«^fc ^ >&*^» 
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Everybody tries to sting you to the quick, to bite and devour 
you." 

Simon pondered a bit. "I don't know, brother," he said; 
"perhaps it is as you say, and perhaps it is God's will." 

"And perhaps, then," said Vassili, "it is waste of time for 
me to talk with you. To put everything unpleasant on God, 
and sit and suffer, means, brother, being not a man but an 
animal. That's what I have to say." And he turned and 
went off without saying good-bye. 

Simon also got up. "Neighbor," he called, "why do you 
lose your temper ?" But his neighbor did not look round, and 
went on. 

Simon gazed after him until Vassili was lost to sight in the 
cutting at the turn. He went home and said to his wife: 
"Well, Arina, our neighbor is a wicked person, not a man." 

However, they did not quarrel. They met again, and, as 
formerly, discussed the same old topics. 

"Ah, friend, if it were not for men we should not be sit- 
ting, you and I, in these huts," said Vassili, on one occasion. 

"And what about the huts? . . . not so bad; it is possible 
to live in them." 

"Possible to live in them, indeed! . . . Eh! You! . . . 
You have lived long and learned little, looked at much and 
seen little. What sort of life is there for a poor man in a 
hut here or there. These cannibals are devouring you. 
They are extracting all your life-blood, and when you become 
old, they will throw you out just as they do with husks they 
feed pigs on. What pay do you get ?" 

"Not much, Vassili Stepanich — twelve rubles." 8 

"And 1, thirteen and a half rubles. Allow me to ask you 
why? By the regulations the Company should give us fif- 
teen rubles a month with firing and lighting. Who decides 
that you should have twelve rubles, or I thirteen and a half? 

8. A ruble is worth about fifty cents. 
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Ask yourself ! . . . And you say it is possible to live ! You 
understand it is not a question of one and a half rubles or 
three rubles — even if they paid us each the whole fifteen 
rubles. I was at the station last month. The Director 
passed through, so I saw him ... I had that honor. . . . 
He had a separate carriage, came out and stood on the plat- 
form, stood. . . . Yes, I shall not stay here long; I shall go, 
anywhere, follow my nose. 1 ' 

"But where will you go, Stepanich? One does not seek 
good from good. Here you have a house, warmth, a little 
piece of land. Your wife is a worker . . ." 

"Land ! You should look at my piece of land. Not a twig 
on it — nothing. I had planted some cabbages in the spring, 
just when the Traffic Inspector came along. He said: 
'What is this ? Why have you not reported this ? Why have 
you done this without permission ? Dig them up, roots and 
all.' He was drunk. Another time he would not .have said 
a word, but this time it got into his head . . . three rubles 
fine! . . ." 

Vassili kept silent for a while, pulling at his pipe, then 
added quietly: "A little more and I should have done for 
him." 

"But, neighbor, you are hot-tempered." 

"No, I am not hot-tempered, but I tell the truth and think. 
Yes, he will still get a bloody nose from me. I will complain 
to the District Chief. We will see then!" And he did 
complain. 

Once the District Chief came along to inspect the line. 
Three days later important personages were coming from St. 
Petersburg, were to pass over the line. They were conduct- 
ing an inquiry, so that previous to their journey it was neces- 
sary to put everything in order. Ballast was laid down, the 
bed was levelled, the sleepers carefully examined, s^vksa. 
driven in a bit, nuts screwed up, posts ^amVd, «xA «t&ss.^ 
were given for yellow sand to be spt\x35\.e& «fc ^br- ^^ 
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crossings. The woman at the neighboring hut turned her old 
man out to weed. Simon worked for a whole week. He put 
everything in order, mended his kaftan, 9 cleaned and pol- 
ished his brass plate with a piece of brick until it fairly 
shone. Vassili also worked hard. The District Chief arrived 
on a trolley, four men worked the handles, the levers mak- 
ing the six wheels hum. The trolley traveled at twenty 
versts an hour, but the wheels squeaked. It reached Simon's 
hut, and he ran out and reported in soldierly fashion. All 
appeared to be in repair. 

"Have you been long here?" inquired the Chief. 

"Since the second of May, Your Excellency." 

"All right. Thank you. And who is at hut No. 164?" 

The Traffic Inspector (he was traveling with the Chief on 
the trolley) replied: "Vassili Spiridoff." 

"Spiridoff. Spiridoff. ... Ah! is he the man against 
whom you made a note last year ?" 

"The same." 

"Well, we will see Vassili Spiridoff. Go on !" The work- 
men laid to the handles, and the trolley got under way. 
Simon watched it, and thought, "Well, there will be trouble 
between them and my neighbor." 

About two hours later he started on his round. He saw 
someone coming along the line from the cutting. Something 
white showed on his head. Simon began to look more atten- 
tively. It was Vassili; he had a stick in his hand, a small 
bundle on his shoulder, and his cheek was bound up in a 
handkerchief. 

"Where are you off to, neighbor?" cried Simon. 

Vassili came quite close. He was very pale, white as 
chalk, and his eyes had a wild look. Almost choking, he mut- 
tered : 

"To the town — to Moscow — to the Head Office." 

9. Three-quarters length overcoat. 
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"Head Office? Ah, you are going, I suppose to complain. 
Give it up ! Vassili Stepanich, forget it. . . ." 

"No, mate, I will not forget. It is too late. See! He 
struck me in the face, drew blood. So long as~ I live I will 
not forget. . . . I will not leave it like this ! . . ." 

Simon took him by the hand. "Give it up, Stepanich. I 
am advising you truly. You will not better things. . . ." 

"Better things ! I know myself that I shall not do better. 
You spoke truly about Fate. Better for myself not to do it, 
but one must stand up for the right, mate." 

"But tell me, how did it all happen ?" 

"How? . . . He examined everything, got down from the 
trolley, looked into the hut. I knew beforehand that he 
would be strict, and so put everything into proper order as it 
should be. He was just going when I made my complaint. 
He immediately cried out: 'Here/ he said, 'is a Government 
inquiry coming, and you make a complaint about a vegetable 
garden. Here,' he said, 'are Privy Councillors coming, and 
you come worrying about cabbages ! . . .' I lost patience 
and said something — not very much, but it offended him, and 
he struck me in the face . . . and I stood still ; I did noth- 
ing, just as if it was in the proper order of things. They 
went off; I came to myself, washed my face, and left." 

"And what about the hut?" 

"The wife has stayed. She will look after things all right. 
Never mind about their roads." 

Vassili got up and collected himself. "Good-bye Ivanoff. 
. . . I do not know whether I shall get anyone at the Office 
to hear me." 

"Surely you are not going to walk?" 

"At the station I will try to get on a goods-train, and to- 
morrow I shall be in Moscow." 

The neighbors bade each other farewell. Vassili was ab- 
sent for some time. His wife worked icrc \C\\£v \sv^fc* **^ 
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day. She never slept, and wore herself out waiting for her 
husband. On the third day the commission arrived. An 
engine, luggage-van, and two first-class saloons ; but Vassili 
was still away. Simon saw the wife on the fourth day. Her 
face was swollen from crying and her eyes red. 

"Has your husband returned?" he asked. But the woman 
only made a gesture with her hands, and without saying a 
word went her way. 
• • . • . . . 

Simon had learned when still a lad to make flutes out of a 
kind of reed. He used to burn out the heart of the stalk, 
make holes where necessary, drill them, make a mouthpiece 
at one end, and tune them so well that it was possible to play 
almost anything you wanted on them. He made a number of 
them in his spare time, and sent them by his friends amongst 
the guards on the goods-trains to the bazaar in the town. He 
got two copecks 10 apiece for them. On the day following 
the visit of the commission he left his wife at home to meet 
the six o'clock train, and, taking a knife, started off to the 
forest to cut some sticks. He went to the end of his section 
— at this point the line makes a sharp turn — went down the 
embankment, and went into the wood under the mountain. 
About half a verst away there was a big marsh, around which 
there grew splendid bushes out of which to make his flutes. 
He cut a whole bundle of sticks and started back home. As 
he went through the wood the sun was already getting low, 
and in the dead stillness only the twittering of the birds was 
audible, and the crackle of the dead wood under his feet. 
As Simon walked along rapidly and easily he fancied he 
heard the clang of iron striking iron, and he redoubled his 
pace. There was no repair going on in his section at this 
time. What did it mean? he wondered. Coming out on to 
the fringe of the wood, the railway embankment stood high 

10. A copeck is the value of one cent. 
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before him ; on the top of it a man was squatting on the bed 
of the line busily engaged in something. Simon commenced 
to crawl up quietly towards him. He thought that it was 
someone after the nuts which secure the rails. He watched, 
and a man got up, holding a crowbar in his hand. He had 
loosened a rail with it, so that it would move to one side. A 
mist came before Simon's eyes; he wanted to cry out, but 
could not. It was Vassili ! . . . Simon scrambled up the 
bank as Vassili with crowbar and wrench slid headlong 
down the other side. 

"Vassili Stepanich ! For the lo.ve. . . . Old friend ! Come 
back! Give me the crowbar. We will put the rail back ; no 
one will know. Come back! Save your soul from this sin!" 

Vassili did not look back, but disappeared into the wood. 

Simon stood before the rail which had been torn up. He 
threw down his bundle of sticks. A train was due; not a 
goods-train, but a passenger-train. And he had nothing 
with which to stop it, no flag. He could not replace the rail 
and could not drive in the spikes with his bare hands. It was 
necessary to run, absolutely necessary to run to the hut for 
some tools. "God help me !" he murmured. 

Simon started running towards his hut. He was out of 
breath, but still ran, falling every now and then. He had 
cleared the forest; there only remained another hundred 
sajenes 11 to the hut, not more, when he heard the distant 
hooter 12 of the factory sound — six o'clock ! In two minutes' 
time No. 7 train was due. "Oh, Lord ! Have pity on innocent 
souls !" In his mind Simon saw the engine strike against the 
loosened rail with its left wheel, shiver, careen, tear up, and 
splinter the sleepers — and just there, there was a curve and 
the embankment eleven saj enes high, down which the engine 
would topple — and the third-class carriages would be packed 

11. A snjene is seven feet. 

12. A steam whistle. 
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. . . little children. . . . They are all sitting in the train 
now, not dreaming of any danger. "Oh, Lord ! Tell me 
what to do! . . . No, it is not possible to turn to the hut 
and get back in time." 

Simon did not run to the hut, but turned back and ran 
faster than before. He was running almost mechanically, 
blindly ; he did not know himself what was to happen. He 
ran as far as the rail which had been pulled up; his sticks 
were lying in a heap. He bent down, seized one without 
knowing why, and ran on farther. It seemed to him that the 
train was already coming. He heard the distant whistle; 
he heard the quiet, even tremor of the rails ; but his strength 
was exhausted, he could run no farther, and came to a halt 
about one hundred sajenes from the awful spot. Then an 
idea came into his head, literally like a ray of light. Pulling 
off his cap, he took out of it a cotton scarf, drew his knife 
out of the upper part of his boot, and crossed himself, mut- 
tering, "God bless me !" 

He buried the knife into his left arm above the elbow ; the 
blood spurted out, flowing in a hot stream. In this he soaked 
his scarf, smoothed it out, tied it to the stick, and hung out his 
red flag. 

He stood waving his flag. The train was already in sight. 
The driver will not see him — will come close up, and a heavy 
train cannot be pulled up in a hundred saj enes. 

And the blood kept on flowing. Simon kept pressing the 
sides of the wound together wanting to close it, but the blood 
did not diminish. Evidently he had cut his arm very deeply. 
His head commenced to swim, black spots began to dance 
before his eyes, and then it became dark. There was a 
ringing in his ears. He could not see the train or hear the 
noise. Only one thought possessed him. "I shall not be 
able to keep standing up. I shall fall and drop the flag; the 
train will pass over me. . . . Help me, oil Lord ! . . ." 
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All became quite black before him, his mind became a 
blank, and he dropped the flag ; but the blood-stained banner 
did not fall to the ground. A hand seized it and held it high 
to meet the approaching train. The engine-driver saw it, 
shut the regulator, and reversed steam. The train came to a 
standstill. 

People jumped out of the carriages and collected in a 
crowd. Looking, they saw a man lying senseless on the foot- 
way, drenched in blood, and another man standing beside 
him with a blood-stained rag on a stick. 

Vassili looked around at all ; then, lowering his head, said : 
"Bind me; I have pulled up a rail." 



CHEKHOV 

(1861-1904) 

Anton Pavlovich Chekhov was born in Taganrog, in 
the south of Russia, in 1861. His father was an emanci- 
pated serf who had prospered sufficiently to give his children 
a good education. Chekhov attended the medical school at 
Moscow but he never set up as a practicing physician. He 
served for a year as an interne and did volunteer service 
during an epidemic of cholera. This connection with the 
study of medicine is important because it colors nearly all 
of his literary work. He took keen interest in abnormal 
cases/ especially those which dealt with the tragedy of a 
decaying mind. This tragic impulse was heightened by the 
fact that Chekhov was himself afflicted with an incurable 
disease, and this put him into the unique position of being 
able to observe human frailty from the standpoint both of 
doctor and patient. He died in 1904. 
^ As a young man Chekov was inclined to be satirically 
f humorous, but he soon changed his point of view to one of 
I typical Russian seriousness. However, he was not over- 
whelmed with the sadness of his own lot to the extent of 
making literary material out of it. One of the striking 
* things about his stories is the absolute effacement of self. 
Of all the great Russian novelists only Turgenev resembles 
Chekhov in this respect. To measure this aloofness it is 
necessary only to recall the practice of Dostoevski, Tolstoi, 
and Gorki. These he resembles in the grim realism with* 
which he interprets Russian life as he saw it, but he never • 
adds the inevitable personal touch characteristic of the 
others. 

It happened that the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
saw Russian life in its grayest aspect, and it is this which 
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gives the tone to Chekhov's best works. His pessimism was'* 
different from the hopelessness and helplessness portrayed ♦ 
by Dostoevski, and the contentment of Gorki's tramps. He * 
did not, like his friend Gorki, become the champion of the 
"down-and-outs" and connect himself definitely with the 
attack on the so-called "Intellectuals," but rather he pointed 
out what seemed the absurd folly of even hoping for brighter 
things in the future of Russia. According to Chekhov, such 
hope can bring nothing but further illusion. Such doctrine 
as he may have had might be called Indifferentism, a sort • 
of refined resignation to the ills of life, from which there • 
can be no possible relief. 

Chekhov enjoyed great popularity as a writer. With the 
exception of several plays, he wrote short stories only, and • 
it is upon these that his fame must ultimately rest. There 
is great variance of opinion among critics as to the merit of 
his work, but at the present time his vogue is tremendous, 
and one of his most recent editors places him above all other 
writers of the short story. Some of his best stories are 
In Exile, reproduced in this volume, The Black Monk, The 
Steppe, and Ward No. 6. 



IN EXILE 1 

By ANTON CHEKHOV 

Old Semion, nicknamed Wiseacre, and a young Tartar, 
whom nobody knew by name, sat by the bonfire at the side of 
the river. The other three ferrymen lay in the hut. Semion, 
an old man of sixty, gaunt and toothless, but broad-shoul- 
dered and healthy in appearance, was drunk ; he would have 
been asleep long ago if it had not been for the flagon in his 
pocket, and his fear that his companions in the hut might ask 
him for vodka. 2 The Tartar was ill and tired ; and sat there, 

1. Translated by R. B. C. Long. 

2. An Alcoholic drink distilled from rye. 
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wrapped up in his rags, holding forth on the glories of life 
in Simbirsk, 3 and boasting of the handsome and clever wife 
he had left behind him. He was about twenty-five years old, 
but now in the light of the camp fire his pale face, with its 
melancholy and sickly expression, seemed the face of a lad. 

"Yes, you can hardly call it paradise," said Wiseacre. 
"You can take it all in at a glance — water, bare banks, and 
clay about you, and nothing more. Holy Week is over, but 
there is still ice floating down the river, and this very morn- 
ing snow." 

"Misery, misery !" moaned the Tartar, looking round him 
in terror. 

Ten paces below them lay the river, dark and cold, grum- 
bling, it seemed, at itself, as it clove a path through the steep 
clay banks, and bore itself swiftly to the sea. Up against 
the bank lay one of the great barges which the ferrymen call 
karbases. On the opposite side, far away, rising and falling, 
and mingling with one another, crept little serpents of fire. 
It was the burning of last year's grass. And behind the 
serpents of fire darkness again. From the river came the 
noise of little ice floes crashing against the barge. Darkness 
only, and cold ! 

The Tartar looked at the sky. There were as many stars 
there as in his own country, just the same blackness above 
him. But something was lacking. At home in Simbirsk 
government there were no such stars and no such heaven. 

"Misery, misery !" he repeated. 

"You'll get used to it," said Wiseacre, grinning. "You're 
young and foolish now — your mother's milk is still wet on 
your lips; only youth and folly could make you imagine 
there's no one more miserable than you. But the time'll 
come when you'll say, 'God grant every one such a life as 
this!' Look at me, for instance. In a week's time the water 
will have fallen, we'll launch the small boat, you'll be off to 

3. A city on the Volga. 
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Siberia to amuse yourselves, and I'll remain here and row 
from one side to another. Twenty years now, I've been ferry- 
ing. Day and night ! Salmon and pike beneath the water 
and I above it ! And God be thanked ! I don't .want for any- 
thing ! God grant everyone such a life !" 

The Tartar thrust some brushwood into the fire, lay closer 
to it, and said : 

"My father is ill. When he dies my mother and wife are 
coming. They promised me." 

"What do you want with a mother and wife ?" asked Wise- 
acre. "Put that out of your head ; it's all nonsense, brother ! 
It's the devil's doing to make you think such thoughts. Don't 
listen to him, accursed ! If he begins about women, answer 
him back, 'Don't want them.' If he comes about freedom, 
answer him back, 'Don't want it.' You don't want anything. 
Neither father, nor mother, nor wife, nor freedom, nor house, 
nor home. You don't want anything, d — n them !" 

Wiseacre took a drink from his flask and continued : 

"I, brother, am no simple mujik, 4 but a sexton's son, and 
when I lived in freedom in Kursk 6 wore a frock coat, yet now 
I have brought myself to such a point that I can sleep naked 
on the earth and eat grass. And God grant everyone such a 
life ! I don't want anything, and I don't fear anyone, and I 
know there is no one richer and freer than I in the world. 
The first day I came here from Russia I persisted, 'I don't 
want anything.' The devil took me on also about wife, and 
home, and freedom, but I answered him back, 'I don't want 
anything.' I tired him out, and now, as you see, I live well, 
and don't complain. If anyone bates an inch to the devil, or 
listens to him even once, he's lost — there's no salvation for 
him — he sinks in the bog to the crown of his head, and never 
gets out. 

4. A Russian male peasant. 

5. A city Id south central Russia. 
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"Don't think it's only our brother, the stupid mujik, thajt 
gets lost. The well-born and educated lose themselves also. 
Fifteen years ago they sent a gentleman here from Russia. 
He wouldn't share something with his brothers, and did 
something dishonest with a will. Belonged, they said, to a 
prince's or a baron's family — maybe he was an official, who 
can tell ? Well, anyway he came, and the first thing he did 
was to buy himself a house and land in Mukhortinsk. 'I 
want,' he says, 'to live by my work, by the sweat of my brow, 
because/ he says, 'I am no longer a gentleman, but a con- 
vict.' 'Well/ I said, 'may God help him, he can do nothing 
better/ He was a young man, fussy, and fond of talking; 
mowed his own grass, caught fish, and rode on horseback 
sixty versts e a day. That was the cause of the misfortune. 
From the first year he used to ride to Guirino, to the post 
office. He would stand with me in the boat and sigh : 'Akh, 
Semion, how long they are sending me money from home/ 
'You don't want it, Vassili Sergeyitch/ I answered, 'what 
good is money to you ? Give up the old ways, forget them as 
if they never were, as if you had dreamt them, and begin to 
live anew. Pay no attention/ I said, 'to the devil; he'll bring 
you nothing but ill. At present, you want only money, but 
in a little time you'll want something more. If you want 
to be happy, don't wish for anything at all. Yes. . . . Al- 
ready/ I used to say to him, 'fortune has done you and me a 
bad turn — there's no good begging charity from her, and 
bowing down to her — you must despise and laugh at her. 
Then she'll begin to laugh herself/ So I used to talk to him. 

"Well, two years after he came, he drove down to the ferry 
in good spirits. He was rubbing his hands and laughing. 'I 
am going to Guirino/ he says, 'to meet my wife. She has 
taken pity on me, and is coming. She is a good wife/ He 
was out of breath from joy. 

6. A verst is two-thirds of a mtte. 
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"The next day he came back with his wife. She was a 
young woman, a good-looking one, in a hat, with a little girl 
in her arms. And my Vassili Sergeyitch bustles about her, 
feasts his eyes on her, and praises her up to the skies, 
'Yes, brother Semi on, even in Siberia people live.' 'Well,' I 
thought, 'he won't always think so.' From that time on, 
every week, he rode to Guirino to inquire whether money had 
been sent to him from Russia. Money he wanted without 
end. 'For my sake,' he used to say, 'she is burying her youth 
and beauty in Siberia, and sharing my miserable life. For 
this reason I must procure her every enjoyment/ And to 
make things gayer for her, he makes acquaintance with offi- 
cials and all kinds of people. All this company, of course, 
had to be fed and kept in drink, a piano must be got, and a 
shaggy dog for the sofa — in one word, extravagance, luxury! 
. . . She didn't live with him long. How could she? Mud, 
water, cold, neither vegetable nor fruit, bears and drunkards 
around her, and she a woman from Petersburg, petted and 
spoiled. ... Of course, she got sick of it. . . . Yes, and 
a husband too, no longer a man, but a convict. . . . Well, 
after three years, I remember, on Assumption Eve, 7 I heard 
shouting from the opposite bank. When I rowed across I saw 
the lady all wrapped up, and with her a young man, one 
of the officials. A troika ! 8 I rowed them across, they got 
into the troika and drove off. Towards morning, Vassili 
Sergeyitch drives up in hot haste. 'Did my wife go by,' he 
asked, 'with a man in spectacles?' 'Yes,' I said, 'seek the 
wind in the field.' He drove after them, and chased them for 
five days. 'When I ferried him back, he threw himself into 
the bottom of the boat, beat his head against the planks, and 
howled. I laughed and reminded him, eyen in Siberia 
people live !' But that only made him worse. 

7. August 14. 
8. A vvhlcle drawn by three horses abreast. 
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"After this he tried to regain his freedom. His wife had 
gone back to Russia, and he thought only of seeing her, and 
getting her to return to him. Every day he galloped off to 
one place or another, one day to the post office, the next to 
town to see the authorities. He sent in petitions asking for 
pardon and permission to return to Russia — on telegrams 
alone, he used to say, he spent two hundred rubles. 9 He 
sold his land and mortgaged his house to a Jew. He got 
gray-haired and bent, and his face turned yellow like a con- 
sumptive's. He could not speak without tears coming into 
his eyes. Eight years he spent sending in petitions. Then 
he came to life again; he had got a new consolation. The 
daughter, you see, was growing up. He doted on her. And 
to tell the truth, she wasn't bad-looking — pretty, black- 
browed, and high-spirited. Every Sunday he rode with her 
to the church at Guirino. They would stand side by side in 
the boat, she laughing, and he never lifting his eyes from 
her. 'Yes,' he said, 'Semion, even in Siberia people live, and 
are happy. See what a daughter I've got ! you might go a 
thousand versts and never see another like her.' The daugh- 
ter, as I said, was really good-looking. 'But wait a little/ I 
used to say to myself, 'the girl is young, the blood flows in 
her veins, she wants to live ; and what is life here ?' Anyway, 
brother, she began to grieve. Pined and declined, dwindled 
away, got ill, and now can't stand on her legs. Consump- 
tion! There's your Siberian happiness! That's the way 
people live in Siberia! . . . And my Vassili Sergeyitch 
spends his time driving about to doctors and bringing them 
home. Once let him hear there's a doctor or a magic curer 
within, two or three hundred versts, and after him he must go. 
. . . It's terrible to think of the amount of money he spends, 
he might as well drink it. . . . She'll die all the same, noth- 
ing'M save her, and then he'll be altogether lost. Whether 

, 9. A ruble is about fifty cents \n \a\xxfc. 
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he hangs himself from grief or runs off to Russia it's all the 
same. If he runs away they'll catch him, then we'll have a 
trial and penal servitude, and the rest of it. . . ." 

"It was very well for him/' said the Tartar, shuddering 
with the cold. 

'What was well?" 

'Wife and daughter. . . . Whatever he suffers, whatever 
punishment he'll have, at any rate he saw them. . . . You 
say you don't want anything. But to have nothing is bad. 
His wife lived with him three years, Qod granted him that. 
To have nothing is bad, but three years is good. You don't 
understand." 

Trembling with cold, finding only with painful difficulty 
the proper Russian words, the Tartar began to beg that God 
might save him from dying in a strange land, and being 
buried in the cold earth. If his wife were to come to him, 
even for one day, even for one hour, for such happiness he 
would consent to undergo the most frightful tortures, and 
thank God for them. Better one day's happiness than noth- 
ing! 

And he again told the story of how he had left at home a 
handsome and clever wife. Then, putting both his hands to 
his head, he began to cry, and to assure Semion that he was 
guilty of nothing, and was suffering unjustly. His two 
brothers and his uncle had stolen a peasant's horses, and 
beaten the old man half to death. But society had treated 
him unfairly, and sent the three brothers to Siberia, while 
the uncle, a rich man, remained at home. 

"You'll get used to it!" said Semion. 

The Tartar said nothing, and only turned his wet eyes on 
the fire ; his face expressed doubt and alarm, as if he did not 
yet understand why he lay there in darkness and in cold 
among strangers, and not at Simbirsk. Wiseacre lay fo&vd&. 
the fire, laughed silently at something, aiv&\wyaiY&e& sw\nvc\r.. 
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"What happiness can she have with her father?" he began 
after a few minutes' silence. "He loves her, and finds her a 
consolation, that's true. But you can't put your finger in his 
eyes ; he's~a cross old man, a stern old man. And with young 
girls you don't want sternness. What they want is caresses, 
and ha ! ha ! ha ! and ho ! ho ho — perfume and pomade. Yes 
. . . Akh, business, business !" He sighed, lifting himself 
clumsily. "Vodka all gone — means it's time to go to bed. 
Well, I'm off, brother." 

The Tartar added some more brushwood to the 'fire, lay 
down again, and began to think of his native village and of 
his wife ; if his wife would only come for a week, for a day, 
let her go back if she liked ! Better a few days, even a day, 
than nothing. But if his wife kept her promise and came, 
what, would he feed her with ? Where would she live ? 

"How can you live without anything to eat?" he asked 
aloud. 

For working day and night at an oar they paid him only 
ten copecks 10 a day. True, passengers sometimes gave 
money for tea and vodka, but the others shared this among 
themselves, gave nothing to the Tartar, and only laughed at 
him. From poverty he was hungry, cold, and frightened. 
His whole body ached and trembled. If he went into the 
hut there would be nothing for him to cover himself with. 
Here, too, he had nothing to cover himself with, but he might 
keep up the fire. 

In a week the waters would have fallen, and the ferrymen, 
with the exception of Semion, would no longer be wanted. 
The Tartar must begin his tramp from village to village ask- 
ing for bread and work. His wife was only seventeen years 
old; she was pretty, modest, and spoiled. How could she 
tramp with uncovered face through the villages and ask for 
bread ? It was too horrible to think of. 

10. A copeck is worth one cent. 
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When next the Tartar looked up it was dawn. The barge, 
the willows, and the ripples stood out plainly. You might 
turn round and see the clayey slope, with its brown thatched 
hut at the bottom, and above it the huts of the village. In 
the village the cocks already crowed. 

The clayey slope, the barge, the river, the strange wicked 
people, hunger, cold, sickness — in reality there was none of 
this at all. It was only a dream, thought the Tartar. He 
felt that he was sleeping, and heard himself snore. Of 
course, he was at home in Simbirsk, he had only to call his 
wife by name and she would call back ; in the next room lay 
his old mother. . . . What terrible things are dreams ! . . . 
Where do they come from ? . . . The Tartar smiled and 
opened his eyes. What river was this ? The Volga ? 

It began to snow. 

"Ahoy !" came a voice from the other side, "boatman !" 

The Tartar shook himself, and went to awaken his com- 
panions. Dragging on their sheepskin coats on the way, 
swearing in voices hoarse from sleep, the ferrymen appeared 
on the bank. After sleep, the river, with its piercing breeze, 
evidently seemed to them a nightmare. They tumbled lazily 
into the boat. The Tartar and three ferrymen took up the 
long, wide-bladed oars which looked in the darkness like the 
claws of a crab. Semion threw himself on his stomach across 
the helm. On the opposite bank the shouting continued, and 
twice revolver shots were heard. The stranger evidently 
thought that the ferrymen were asleep or had gone into the 
village to the kabak. n 

"You'll get across in time," said Wiseacre in the tone of a 
man who is convinced that in this world there is no need for 
hurry. "It's all the same in the end; you'll gain nothing by 
making a noise." 

The heavy, awkward barge parted from the bank, cleaving 

11. A tavern. 
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a path through the willows, and only the slow movement of 
the willows backward showed that it was moving at all. The 
ferrymen slowly raised their oars in time. Wiseacre lay on 
his stomach across the helm, and, describing a bow in the air, 
swung slowly from one side to the other. In the dim light it 
seemed as if the men were sitting on some long-clawed ante- 
diluvian animal, floating with it into the cold desolate land 
that is sometimes seen in nightmares. 

The willows soon were passed and the open water reached. 
On the other bank the creak and measured dipping of the 
oars were already audible, and cries of "Quicker, quicker !" 
came back across the water. Ten minutes more and the barge 
struck heavily against the landing-stage. 

"It keeps on falling, it keeps on falling," grumbled 
Semion, rubbing the snow from his face. "Where it all comes 
from God only knows !" 

On the bank stood a frail old man of low stature in a short 
foxskin coat and white lambskin cap. He stood immovable 
at some distance from the horses ; his face had a gloomy con- 
centrated expression, as if he were trying to remember some- 
thing, and were angry with his disobedient memory. , When 
Semion approached him, and smiling, took off his cap, he 
began : 

"I am going in great haste to Anastasevka. My daughter 
is worse. In Anastasevka, I am told, there is a new doctor." 

The ferrymen dragged the cart on to the barge, and 
started back. The man, whom Semion called Vassili Serge- 
yitch, stood all the time immovable, tightly compressing his 
thick fingers, and when the driver asked for permission to 
smoke in his presence, answered nothing, as if he had not 
heard. Semion, lying on his stomach across the helm, looked 
at him maliciously, and said : 

"Even in Siberia people live ! Even in Siberia !" 

Wiseacre's face bore a triumpl\axvt expression, as if he had 
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demonstrated something, and rejoiced that things had justi- 
fied his prediction. The miserable, helpless expression of the 
man in the foxskin coat evidently only increased his delight. 

"It's muddy traveling at this time, Vassili Sergeyitch," he 
said, as they harnessed the horses on the river bank. "You 
might have waited another week or two till it got drier. For 
the matter of that, you might j ust as well not go at all. . . . 
If there was any sense in going it would be another matter, 
but you yourself know that you might go on for ever and 
nothing would come of it. . . . Well?" 

Vassili Sergeyitch silently handed the men some money, 
climbed into the cart, and drove off. 

"After that doctor again," said Semion, shuddering from 
the cold. "Yes, look for a real doctor — chase the wind in the 
field, seize the devil by the tail, damn him. Akh, what char- 
acters these people are ! Lord forgive me, a sinner !" 

The Tartar walked up to Semion, and looked at him with 
hatred and repulsion. Then, trembling, and mixing Tartar 
words with his broken Russian, he said : 

"He is a good man, a good man, and you are bad. You 
are bad. He is a good soul, a great one, but you are a beast. 
. . . He is living, but you are dead. . . . God made men 
that they might have joys and sorrows, but you ask for noth- 
ing. . . . You are a stone, — earth ! A stone wants nothing, 
Bnd you want nothing. . . . You are a stone, and God has no 
love for you. But him He loves !" 

All laughed ; the Tartar alone frowned disgustedly, shook 
his hand, and, pulling his rags more closely round him, 
walked back to the fire. Semion and the ferryman returned 
to the hut. 

"Cold !" said one ferryman in a hoarse voice, stretching 
himself on the straw with which the floor was covered. 

"Yes, it's not warm," said another. "A galley- sla.W* 
life !" 
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All lay down. The door opened before the wind, and 
snowflakes whirled through the hut. But no one rose to shut 
it, all were too cold and lazy. 

"I, for one, am all right," said Semion. "God grant 
everyone such a life." 

"You, it is known, were born a galley-slave — the devil him- 
self wouldn't take you." 

From the yard came strange sounds like the whining of a 
dog. 

"What's that? Who's there?" 

"It's the Tartar crying!" 

"Well . . . what a character !" 

"He'll get used to it," said Semion, and went off to sleep. 

Soon all the others followed his example. But the door 
remained unshut. 



KOROLENKO 

(1853 ) 

Vladimir Galaktionovich Korolenko was born in 1853 
in the government of Volynia, Little Russia. His father was 
a Cossack and his mother a Pole. He attended schools at 
Petrograd and Moscow, but while still a student he became a 
victim of the exile svstem in its bitterest form, that of con- 
viction and transportation without trial. Korolenko may be 
said to be an expert in this worst of institutions, having 
tasted it in all its forms, including prison and afterwards 
voluntary exile for three years. His final retreat was in 
Yakutsk, eastern Siberia. After several years of life there 
he was allowed to return to Nijni Novgorod, where he lives 
at present (1919). 

In his short stories Korolenko, like many Russian writers, 
describes his own experiences in a realistic way, but, unlike 
most of them, he has not allowed extreme pessimism to dis- 
figure his work. Instead, his stories are marked by a deep 
sympathy for the unfortunate bits of humanity which he 
depicts, and, be it noted, he never moralizes. 

Many of his tales show the life of the small towns of 
Little Russia, but his most powerful story, too long to be 
printed here, is Makar's Dream, a brilliant local color 
sketch of Yakutsk, written while the author was living there 
as an exile. Makar is not an exile but a native Yakut, and 
so Korolenko writes in this case as an observer, giving full 
rein to his rich descriptive powers while at the same time 
keeping the main character and the motive of the story con- 
stantly in the foreground. 

Korolenko is not one of Russia's greatest novelists, but 
he is a refreshing contrast to many of them. He *^«\^ V^ 
show that perhaps after all there may \*fc fcom^\vo\^ ^«* *0w^ 
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Russian character. He has always been optimistic about the 
future of Russian literature, and, in his capacity as an 
editor, he has been a great help to the younger writers 
through wholesome advice and kindly encouragement. 
Gorki is "particularly indebted to him. Korolenko's work is 
often deeply poetic in its conception; The Old Bell-Ringer, 
the selection in this volume, is a case in point. 

THE OLD BELL-RINGER 1 

By VLADIMIR KOROLENKO 

It had grown dark. 

. The tiny village, resting on the ledge of a remote stream, 
in a pine forest, had become enveloped in that twilight which 
is peculiar to starry spring nights, when the thin mist, rising 
from the earth, deepens the shadows of the woods and fills 
the open spaces with a silvery blue vapor. . . . How still 
was everything, and pensive and sad ! 

The village was quietly dreaming. 

The dark outlines of the wretched huts were but vaguely 
visible; here and there lights were a-glimmer; now and then 
you could hear a gate creak; a dog's bark would start sud- 
denly and die away ; occasionally out of the dark woods the 
figure of a pedestrian would emerge, or that of a horseman ; 
or a cart would pass by with a jolting noise. These were the 
inhabitants of lone forest settlements, gathering to their 
church to greet the great spring holiday. 

The church stood on a little hill, in the very middle of the 
village. Its windows were all alight. Its belfry — an old, 
tall, and dark structure — pierced the blue sky. 

The steps of the staircase creaked as the old bell-ringer 
ascended the belfry, and soon his little lantern looked like 
a star suddenly sprung into space. 

J. From Short Rtory Masterpieces — Russian. Translated by John 
Cournos and printed by permission ot T\ie Wote^ Cwc^&<jtwleiice School, 
Spring field, Ma sx. 
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It was hard for the old man to mount the steep staircase. 
His old legs had already served their time, and his eyesight 
had grown dim. ... It was time an old man had rest, but 
God seemed slow in sending deliverance. The old bell-ringer 
had buried sons and grandsons; he had escorted both young 
and old to their final resting-place; but he himself was still 
alive. It was hard ! ... So many times had he greeted 
Easter that he had lost count — he could not even remember 
how many times he had awaited here his last hour. And now 
once more God had willed that he should be here. 

Having reached the top, he leaned his elbow on the railing. 

Below, around the church, he could discern the wretchedly 
kept graves of the village burial-place ; as if to protect, old 
crosses stood over them with outstretched arms. Here and 
there a young birch-tree inclined over them its branches, as 
yet leafless. . . . The aromatic odor of young buds ascended 
from below towards Mikheyich, and with it came a feeling 
of the sad tranquillity of eternal sleep. 

And what would he be doing a year hence? Would he 
once more climb this height, under this bronze bell, to arouse 
with a resounding peal the lightly-slumbering night, or 
would he be resting . . . down there, in some dark corner 
of the graveyard, under a cross ? God knows ! . . . He was 
ready, but in the meantime the Lord called him once more 
to greet the holiday. 

"All glory be to God !" whispered his lips, accustomed to 
the old formula. Mikheyich raised his eyes towards the sky, 
dense with millions of stars, and crossed himself. 

"Mikheyich, Mikheyich !" a trembling voice, also that of 
an old man, suddenly called him from below. The aged sex- 
ton looked up towards the belfry, even fixed his palm over 
his blinking, tear-wet eyes, and still could not see Mikheyich. 

"What do you want? I am Yvete" ttiY«Nq«*fcL HSe^XtfS^- 
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ringer, leaning out from the belfry. "Can't you see me ?" 
"No, I can't see. Isn't it time to strike? What do you 

Hunk?" 

Both of them glanced at the stars. Thousands of God's 

lights twinkled on high. The fiery. "Wagoner" 2 was already 

far above the horizon. Mikheyich pondered. 

"No, not yet; wait just a little longer. ... I know 

when to . . ." 

He knew. He had no need of a timepiece. God's stars 
always told him when the time came. The earth and the 
sky, the white cloud floating silently across the expanse of 
blue, the indistinct murmur of dark pines below, and the rip- 
pling of the stream concealed by the dark — all were familiar 
to him, near to him. . . . Not in vain had he spent his life 
here. 

For the moment his entire long past unrolled before him. 
. . . He recalled how he ascended the belfry with his father 
for the first time. . . . Good Lord ! how long ago it was ! — 
and what a short time it seemed ! . . . He saw himself once 
more a fair-haired lad, his eyes were kindled ; the wind — not 
the sort that raises the dust of the street, but rather a more 
rare wind, flapping, as it were, its noiseless wings high above 
the earth — played with his hair. . . . There below, so far, 
so far away, he saw some sort of little people ; and the houses 
of the village also seemed small, and the forest receded into 
the distance, and the round-shaped meadow, upon which 
stood the village, seemed immense, almost boundless. 

"Well, here it is, all here !" smiled the old man, glancing 
at the small spot of earth; 

"So life, too, is like that," he reflected. "When one is 
young, one sees neither its end nor its edge. . . ." And yet 
here it was, as if in the palm of one's hand, from the very 

2. A constellation in the northern sky. 
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beginning to the very grave he had just been contemplating 
in the corner of the burial-ground. . . . What of that? 
Glory be to the Lord ! — It was time for rest. It was a hard 
road, and he had traversed it an honest man; and the damp 
earth was his mother. . . . Soon — if only soon ! . . . 

Well, the time had come. Mikhcyich glanced once more at 
the stars, removed his cap, crossed himself, and began to 
gather up the ropes of the bells. ... A few more moments, 
and the nocturnal air trembled from the resounding stroke. 
. . . Another, a third, a fourth . . . one after the other, 
filling the lightly-slumbering pre-festal night with an out- 
pouring of powerful, lingering, resonant, singing tones. 

The bell grew silent. The service in church had begun. 
It was the habit of Mikheyich in former years to go down 
and to stop in a corner near the door in order to pray and 
listen to the chanting. This time, however, he remained in 
the tower. It was difficult for him ; aside from that, he felt 
intensely fatigued. He sat down on a little bench, and as 
he listened to the dying tones of the agitated bronze he grew 
deeply pensive. What were his thoughts ? He himself could 
hardly have answered the question. . . . The bell-tower was 
but dimly lighted by his lantern. The still vibrating bells 
were lost in the darkness ; faint murmurs of the chant reached 
him occasionally from below, and the nocturnal wind stirred 
the ropes fastened to the iron hearts of the bells. 

The old fellow let fall his gray head upon his breast. His 
mind was in a state of delirious fancy. "Now they are sing- 
ing a hymn," he thought, and he imagined himself among 
the others in church. He heard an outpouring of children's 
voices in a choir; he saw the figure of the long-since- 
departed priest Nahum exhorting the congregation to prayer ; 
he saw hundreds of peasants' heads, UkeVv^, cotwV^v^^^^ 
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wind, bend low and stand erect again. . . . The peasants 
were crossing themselves. . . . Familiar faces, all of them, 
and all faces of the dead. Here was the stern face of his 
father; here, beside his father, his older brother, crossing 
himself and sighing. And he himself stood here, in the 
bloom of health and strength and full of the unconscious 
yearning for hapiness and the joy of life. . . . Where, oh, 
where, was this happiness? . . . The old man's mind flared 
up for a moment, like a dying flame, flashing with a bright, 
quick movement and illuminating for the moment all the 
passages of his past life. . . . Hard work, sorrow, care. 
. . . Oh, where was this happiness ? A hard fate can bring 
furrows to a young face, give a stoop to a strong back, and 
cause one to sigh like an older man. 

There, on the left, among the women of the village, 
humbly inclining her head, stood his sweetheart. A good 
woman, hers be the Kingdom of God ! How much had she 
not suffered, that fine soul ! . . . Constant need and labor 
and the inevitable womanlv sorrow will cause a handsome 
woman to wither; her eyes will lose their sparkle; and the 
expression of perpetual, dull-like fright before each un- 
a waited blow of life will change the most superbly beautiful 
creature. . . . Yes, and where was her happiness. . . . One 
son remained to them, their one hope and joy, and he fell a 
victim to human weakness. 

And he too was here, his rich enemy, bending low time 
and again, seeking to pray away the bitter 'tears of 
orphans he had wronged; repeatedly he was performing 
upon himself the sign of the cross, falling on his knees 
and touching the ground with his forehead. . . . And 
Mikheyich's heart boiled over within him, while the dark 
faces of the ikons 3 looked down severelv from their walls 
upon human sorrow and human iniquity. 

3. Paintings of sacred personages Vn a. cjtmxe\i. 
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All that was past, all that behind him. . . . Now the 
entire world seemed to him like a dark bell-tower, where 
the wind blew in the dusk, stirring the bell-ropes. . . . 
"Let the Lord judge you!" whispered the old man, shaking 
his gray head, while tears silently ran down his cheeks. 

"Mikheyich! Mikheyich! . . . You haven't fallen asleep?" 
some one shouted up to him from below. 

"Eh?" returned the old man, and quickly jumped to his 
feet. "Lord ! Have I in truth fallen asleep ? That never 
happened before !" 

With an accustomed hand, Mikheyich quickly caught the 
ropes. Below him moved the peasant throng, a veritable 
ant-hill; the holy banners a-glimmer with gold brocade 
fluttered in the wind. . . . The procession made a circuit 
of the church, and presently Mikheyich heard the joyous 
cry, "Christ has risen from the dead !" 

Coming like a mighty wave, the cry whelmed the old 
man's heart. . . . And it seemed to Mikheyich that brighter 
flared the lights of the waxen candles, and that stronger 
grew the agitation of the people; the holy banners seemed 
to become more alive; and the suddenly awakened wind 
caught up the waves of sound and with broad sweeps lifted 
them high, where they became one with the loud, triumphant 
music of the bell. 

Never before had old Mikheyich rung so well! 

It was as if the old man's brimming-over heart had passed 
into the inanimate bronze; and it seemed as if the rever- 
berations at the same time sang and throbbed, laughed and 
wept, and, uniting in a rare harmony, rose higher and higher 
unto the starry sky. The stars themselves seemed to him 
to take on a new sparkle, to burst into ftaa\e,, ^*\x\^ "S*r. 
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sounds trembled and flowed, and again came down to earth 
with a loving embrace. 

A powerful bass loudly proclaimed: "Christ has risen!" 

While two tenor voices, constantly a-tremble from the 
repeated blows of the iron hearts, mingled with the bass 
joyously and resonantly: "Christ has risen!" 

And, again, two most slender soprano voices, seemingly 
in haste not to be left behind, stole in among the more power- 
ful ones, little children, as it were, and sang in emulation: 
"Christ has risen!" 

The entire belfry seemed to tremble and to shake; and 
the wind blowing in the face of the bell-ringer appeared to 
flap its mighty wings and to repeat: "Christ has risen !" 

The old heart forgot about life, full of cares and wrongs. 
The old bell-ringer forgot that life for him had become a 
thing shut up in a melancholy and crowded tower ; he forgot 
that he was alone in the world — like an old stump, weather- 
beaten and broken. ... He intercepted these singing and 
weeping sounds, fleeting higher towards, the skies and fall- 
ing again to the poor earth, and it seemed to him that he 
was surrounded by his sons and his grandsons; that these 
joyous voices, of old and young, had flowed together into 
one great chorus, and that they sang to him of happiness 
and joyousness, which he had not tasted in his life. . . . 
And the old man continued to tug at the ropes, while tears 
ran down his face, and his heart beat tremulously with the 
illusion of happiness. 

And below the people were listening and saying to each 
other that never had old Mikheyich rung so marvelously. 

Then all of a sudden the large bell trembled violently 

and grew silent. . . . The smaller ones, as if confused, 

rang an unfinished tone; and then too stopped, as if to 

drink in the prolonged, sadly droning note, which trembled 
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and flowed and wept, gradually dying away in the air. . . . 

The old bell-ringer fell back exhausted on the bench, and 
his last two tears trickled silently down his pale face. 

"Quick ! Send a substitute ! The old bell-ringer has rung 
his last stroke." 



ANDREEV 

(1871 ) 

Leonid Nicolaevich Andreev was born in 1871. Like 
Turgenev, he is a native of the province of Orel. He studied 
law at Petrograd and was admitted to practice. Of his 
success in the legal profession he himself says: "I had but 
one case, and lost it at every point." Next he became a 
police-court reporter and presently he turned to literature 
after several of his earliest stories had been complimented 
by Gorki. His avowed masters are Tolstoi, Nietzsche, and 
the Bible. He has written plays as well as stories, but he 
is best known for his stories 

One of his favorite subjects is war. Like Garshin, he 
depicts war as it affects the mind, especially that of a man 
of culture and refinement. He analyzes the mind of the 
soldier not as he feels when he hears the bullets whistle in 
battle, but rather as he feels on the march, or when contem- 
plating the horrors of the field of battle when it is all over. 
The Red Laugh is a gruesome example of this type of story. 
Its idea is similar to Browning's Incident of the French 
Camp, a comparison suggested by the author himself. 

Andreev is most at home when writing about minds that 
have become tainted through morbid introspection or which 
are in some way abnormal. Yet, as one American critic 
points out, he never indulges in the fantastical, as Poe did, 
but adheres strictly to the concrete £nd the definite, and 
consequently always remains closely realistic. 

Other important stories by Andreev are Valia, printed in 
this volume, Dilemma, and The Seven Who Were Hanged. 
Valia is less terrible than any of his other stories, although 
the grim pathos of the situation is readily apparent. 

Andreev is sometimes called W\e ioxevaost of living Rus- 
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sian writers, and he was at one time hailed as the possible 
successor of Tolstoi. His later work, however, seems to 
indicate that this judgment was premature. So far, he is 
entirely of the older school of pessimists who look upon life 
as a sordid tragedy, with no prospect of relief in sight. As 
Andreev is still comparatively young it will be interesting to 
observe just how the Revolution of 1917 will affect so hardy 
a fatalist. 



VALIA 1 

By LEONID ANDRBBV 

Valia was reading a huge, very huge book, almost half 
as large as himself, with very black letters and pictures 
occupying the entire page. To see the top line Valia had 
to stretch out his neck, lean far over the table, kneeling in 
his chair, and put his short chubby finger on the letters 
for fear they would be lost among the other ones like it, in 
which case it was a difficult task to find them again. Owing 
to these circumstances, unforeseen by the publishers, the 
reading advanced very slowly, notwithstanding the breath- 
catching interest of the book. 

It was a story about a very strong boy whose name was 
Prince Bova, and who could, by merely grasping the legs 
or arms of other boys, 'wrench them away from the bodies. 

But Valia was suddenly interrupted in his reading; his 
mother entered with some other woman. 

"Here he is," said his mother, her eyes red with weeping. 
The tears had evidently been shed very recently, as she was 
still crushing a white lace handkerchief in her hand. 

"Valichka, darling!" exclaimed the other woman, and, 
putting her arms about his head, she began to kiss his face 
and eyes, pressing her thin, hard lips to them. She. <ksL^v<5fc. 

1. Translated by Lizzie B. Gorln. 
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fondle him as did his mother, whose kisses were soft and 
melting; this one seemed loath to let go of him. Valia 
accepted her pricking caresses with a frown and silence; 
he was very much displeased at being interrupted, and he 
did not at all like this strange woman, tall, with bony, long 
fingers upon which there was not even one ring. And she 
smelled so bad: a damp, moldy smell, while his mother 
always exhaled a fresh, exquisite perfume. 

At last the woman left him in peace, and while he was 
wiping his lips she looked him over with that quick sort 
of glance which seemed to photograph one. His short nose 
with its indication of a future little hump, his thick, un- 
childish brows over dark eyes, and the general appearance 
of stern seriousness, recalled some one to her, and she began 
to cry. Even her weeping was unlike mama's: the face 
remained immovable while the tears quickly rolled down one 
after the other — before one had time to fall another was 
already chasing after it. Her tears ceased as suddenly as they 
had commenced, and she asked: "Valichka, do you know 
mer 
iSo. 

"I called to see you. Twice I called to see you." 

Perhaps she had called upon him, perhaps she had called 
twice, but how should Valia know of it ? With her questions 
she only hindered him from reading. 

"I am your mama, Valia!" said the woman. 

Valia looked around in astonishment to find his mama, 
but she was no longer in the room. 

"Why, can there be two mamas?" he asked. "What non- 
sense you are telling me f" 

The woman laughed, but this laugh did not please Valia; 
it was evident that the woman did not wish to laugh at all, 
and did it purposely to fool him. For some moments they 
were both silent. 
"And what book is it you axe tea&ms?" 
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"About Prince Bova," Valia informed her with serious 
self-esteem and an evident respect for the big book. 

"Ach, it must be very interesting! Tell me, please!" the 
woman asked with an ingratiating smile. 

And once more something unnatural and false sounded' 
in this voice, which tried to be soft and round like the voice 
of his mother, but remained sharp and prickly. The same 
insincerity appeared also in all the movements of the woman ; 
she turned on her chair and even stretched out her neck 
with a manner as if preparing for a long and attentive 
listening; and when Valia reluctantly began the story, she 
immediately retired within herself, like a dark-lantern on 
which the cover is suddenly thrown. Valia felt the offense 
toward himself and Prince Bova, but, wishing to be polite, 
he quickly finished the story and added: "That is all." 

"Well, good-by, my dear, my dove!" said the strange 
woman, and once more pressed her lips to Valia's face. "I 
shall soon call again. Will you be glad?" 

"Yes, come, please," politely replied Valia, and to get 
rid of her more quickly he added: "I will be very glad." 

The visitor left him, but hardly had Valia found in the 
book again the word at which he had been interrupted, when 
mama entered, looked at him, and she also began to weep. 
He could easily understand why the other woman should 
have wept; she must have been sorry that she was so 
unpleasant and tiresome — but why should his mama weep? 

"Listen, mama," he said musingly, "how that woman 
bored me! She says that she is my mama. Why, could 
there be two mamas to one boy?" 

"No, baby, there could not; but she speaks the truth; 
she is your mother." 

"And what are you, then?" 

"I am your auntie." 

This was a very unexpected discovery ,'W\.N«X\^^^^^ ,e ^ 
it with unshakable indifference ; auntie, v*e\\,\^ ^^ «sssao* 
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— was it not just the same? A word did not, as yet, have 
the same meaning for him as it would for a grown person* 
But his former mother did not understand it, and began to 
explain why it had so happened that she had been a mother 
and had become an aunt. Once, very long ago, when Valia 
was very, very little — 

"How little? So?" Valia raised his hand about a quar- 
ter of a yard from the table. "Like Kiska?" Valia exclaimed, 
joyfully surprised, with mouth half opened and brow lifted. 
He spoke of his white kitten that had been presented to him. 

"Yes." 

Valia broke into a happy laugh, but immediately resumed 
his usual earnestness, and with the condescension of a grown 
person recalling the mistakes of his youth, he remarked: 
"How funny I must have been !" 

When he was so very little and funny, like Kiska, he had 
been brought by that woman and given away forever, also 
like Kiska. And now, when he had become so big and clever, 
the woman wanted him. 

"Do you wish to go to her?" asked his former mother 
and reddened with joy when Valia resolutely and sternly 
said: "No, she does not please me!" and once more took up 
his book. 

Valia considered the affair closed, but he was mistaken. 
This strange woman, with a face as devoid of life as if all 
the blood had been drained out of it, who had appeared 
from no one knew where, and vanished without leaving a 
trace, seemed to have set the whole house in turmoil and 
filled it with a dull alarm. Mama-auntie often cried and 
repeatedly asked Valia if he wished to leave her; uncle- 
papa grumbled, patted his bald pate so that the sparse, 
gray hair on it stood up, and when auntie-mama was absent 
from the room he also asked Valia if he would like to go 
to that woman. Once, in the evexvm^,, tnWtv Valia was 
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already in his little bed but was not yet sleeping, he heard 
his uncle and auntie speaking of him and the woman. The 
uncle spoke in an angry basso at which the crystal pendants 
of the chandelier gently trembled and sparkled with bluish 
and reddish lights. 

"You speak nonsense, Nastasia Philippovna. We have 
no right to give the child away." 

"She loves him, Grisha." 

"And we! Do we not love him? You are arguing very 
strangely, Nastasia Philippovna. It seems as If you would 
be glad to get rid of the child — " 

"Are you not ashamed of yourself?" 

"Well, well, how quick you are to take offense. Just 
consider this matter cold-bloodedly and reasonably. Some 
frivolous thing or other gives birth to children, light- 
heartedly disposes of them by placing them on your 
threshold, and afterward says: 'Kindly give me my child, 
because, on account of my lover having abandoned me, I 
feel lonesome. For theaters and concerts I have no money, 
so give me the child to serve as a toy to play with.' No, 
madam, you may be easy; we shall see who wins in this 
case! 

"You are unjust to her, Grisha. You know well how ill 
and lonely she is — " 

"You, Nastasia Philippovna, can make even a saint lose 
patience ! And the child you seem to have forgotten ? For 
you is it wholly immaterial whether he is brought up an 
honest man or a scoundrel? And I could bet my head 
that he would be brought up by her a scoundrel, rascal, and 
— scoundrel." 

"Grisha !" 

"I ask you, for God's sake, not to irritate me ! And where 
did you get this devilish habit of contradicting? 'She is so 
lonely.' And are we not lonely ? The Vve.a.T\\e^^ >«ws\axv*C$ss^ 
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you are, N astasia Philippovna! And why the devil did I 
marry you !" 

The heartless woman broke into tears, and her husband 
immediately begged her pardon, declaring that only a born 
fool could pay any attention to the words of such an old ass 
as he was. Gradually she became calmer and asked: "What 
does Talonsky say?" 

"And what makes you think that he is such a clever 
fellow?" Gregory Aristarchovich again flew into a passion. 
"He says that everything depends on how the court will 
look at it. . . . Something new, is it not, as if we did not 
know without his telling that everything depends on how 
the court will look at it ! Of course it matters little to him — 
what does he care? — he will have his bark and then safely 
go his way. If I had my way, it would go ill with all these 
empty talkers — " 

But here Nastasia Philippovna shut the dining-room door 
and Valia did not hear the end of the conversation. But 
he lay for a long time with open eyes, trying to understand 
what sort of woman it was who wished to take him away 
from his home and ruin him. 

On the next day he waited from early morning, expecting 
his auntie to ask him if he wished to go to his 7 mother; but 
auntie did not ask. Neither did his uncle. Instead of this, 
they both gazed at Valia as if he were dangerously ill and 
would soon die; they caressed him and brought him large 
books with colored pictures. The woman did not call any 
more, but it seemed to Valia that she must be lurking out- 
side the door watching for him, and that as soon as he would 
pass the threshold she would seize him and carry him out 
into a black and dismal distance where cruel monsters were 
wriggling and breathing fire. 

In the evenings while his uncle Gregory Aristarchovich 
was occupied in his study and Nastasia Philippovna was 
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knitting something, or playing a game of solitaire, Valia 
read his books, in which the lines would grow gradually 
thicker and the letters smaller. Everything in the room 
was quiet, so quiet that the only thing to be heard was the 
rustling of the pages he turned, and occasionally the uncle's 
loud cough from the study, or the striking of the abacus 2 
counters. The lamp, with its blue shade, threw a bright 
light on the blue plush table-cover, but the corners of the 
room were full of a quiet, mysterious gloom. There stood 
large plants with curious leaves and roots crawling out 
upon the surface and looking very much like fighting ser- 
pents, and it seemed as if something large and dark was 
moving amidst them. Valia read, and before his wide-open 
eyes passed terrible, beautiful, and sad images which 
awakened in him pity and love, but more often fear. Valia 
was sorry for the poor water-nymph who so dearly loved 
the handsome prince that for him she had given up her 
sisters and the deep, peaceful ocean; and the prince knew 
nothing of this love, because the poor water-nymph was 
dumb, and so he married a gay princess; and while great 
festivities in honor of the wedding were in full swing on 
board the ship, and music was playing and all were enjoy- 
ing themselves, the poor water-nymph threw herself into 
the dark waves to die. Poor, sweet little water-nymph, so 
quiet and sad and modest ! But often terrible, cruel, human 
monsters appeared before Valia. In the dark nights they 
flew somewhere on their prickly wings, and the air whistled 
over their heads, and their eyes burned like red-hot coals. 
And afterward, they were surrounded by other monsters 
like themselves, while a mysterious and terrible something 
was happening there. Laughter as sharp as a knife, long 
and pitiful wailing; strange, weird dances in the purplish 
light of torches, their slanty, fiery tongues wrapped in the 

2. A device for calculating. 
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red clouds of smoke; and dead men with long, black 
beards. . . . All this was the manifestation of a single enig- 
matic and cruel power, wishing to destroy man. Angry and 
mysterious specters filled the air, hid among the plants, 
whispered something, and pointed their bony fingers at 
Valia; they gazed at him from behind the door of the 
adjoining unlit room, giggled and waited till he would go 
to bed, when they would silently dart around over his head; 
they peeped at him from out of the garden through the 
large, dark windows, and wailed sorrowfully with the wind. 

In and out among all this vicious and terrible throng 
appeared the image of that woman who had come for Valia. 
Many people came and went in the house of Gregory Aris- 
tarchovich, and Valia did not remember their faces, but this 
face lived in his memory. It was such an elongated, thin, 
yellow face, and smiled with a sly, dissembling smile, from 
which two deep lines appeared at the two corners of the 
mouth. If this woman took Valia he would die. 

"Listen," Valia once said to his aunt, tearing himself 
away from his book for a moment. "Listen," he repeated 
with his usual earnestness, and with a glance that gazed 
straight into the eyes of the person with whom he spoke: 
"I shall call you mama, not auntie. You talk nonsense when 
you say that the woman — is mama. You are mama, not she." 

"Why?" asked Nastasia Philippovna, blushing like a 
young girl who had just received a compliment. But along 
with her joy there could also be heard in her voice the 
sound of fear for Valia. He had become so strange of late, 
and timid ; feared to sleep alone, as he used to do, raved in 
his sleep, and cried. 

But, Valichka, it is true, she is your mother." 
I really wonder where you get this habit of contradict- 
ing!" Valia said after some musing, imitating the tone of 
Gregory JLristarchovich. 
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Nastasia Philippovna laughed, but while preparing for 
bed that night she spoke for a considerable time with her 
husband, who boomed like a Turkish drum, abused the 
empty talkers, and frivolous, hair-brained women, and after- 
ward went with his wife to see Valia. 

They gazed long and silently into the face of the sleeping 
child. The flame of the candle swayed in the trembling 
hand of Gregory Aristarchovich and lent a fantastic, death- 
like coloring to the face of the boy, which was as white as 
the pillows on which it rested. It seemed as if a pair of 
stern, black eyes looked at them from the dark hollows, 
demanding a reply and' threatening them with misfortune 
and unknown sorrow, and the lips twitched into a strange, 
ironic smile as if upon his helpless child-head lay a vague 
reflection of those cruel and mysterious specter monsters 
that silently hovered over it. 

"Valia!" whispered the frightened Nastasia. The boy 
sighed deeply but did not move, as if enchained in the sleep 
of death. 

"Valia ! Valia !" the deep, trembling voice of her husband 
was added to that of Nastasia Philippovna. 

Valia opened his eyes, shaded by thick eyelashes; the 
light of the candle made him wink, and he sprang to his 
knees, pale and frightened. His uncovered, thin little arms, 
like a pearl necklace encircled his auntie's full, rosy neck, 
and, hiding his little head upon her breast and screwing 
up his eyes tight, as if fearing that they would open of 
themselves, he whispered: "I am afraid, mama, I am afraid ! 
Do not go !" 

That was a bad night for the whole household; when 
Valia at last fell asleep, Gregory Aristarchovich got an 
attack of asthma. He choked, and his full, white breast 
rose and fell spasmodically under the ice compresses. Toward 
morning he grew more tranquil, and the yjoy*\ ^^sJvsssk^ ^£^ 
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asleep with the thought that her husband would not survive 
the loss of the child. 

After a family council at which it was decided that Valia 
ought to read less and to see more of children of his own 
age, little girls and boys were brought to the house to play 
with him. But Valia from the first conceived a dislike for 
these foolish children who, in his eyes, were too noisy, loud, 
and indecorous. They pulled flowers, tore books, jumped 
over chairs, and fought like little monkeys; and he, serious 
and thoughtful, looked on at their pranks with amazement 
and displeasure, and, going up to Nastasia Philippovna, 
said: "They tire me! I would rather sit by you." 

And in the evenings he once more took up his book, and 
when Gregory Aristarchovich, grumbling at all the deviltry 
the child read about, and by which he was losing his senses, 
gently tried to take the book from Valia's hands, the child 
silently and irresolutely pressed it to himself. And the 
improvised pedagogue beat a confused retreat and angrily 
scolded his wife: 

"Is this what you call bringing up ! No, Nastasia Philip- 
povna, I see you are more fit to take care of kittens than 
to bring up children. The boy is so spoiled that one can not 
even take a book away from him." 

One morning while Valia was sitting at breakfast with 
Nastasia Philippovna, Gregory Aristarchovich suddenly 
came rushing into the dining-room. His hat was tilted on 
the back of his head, his face was covered with perspira- 
tion^ while still at the other side of the door he shouted 
joyfully into the room: 

"Refused! The court has refused!" 

The diamond earrings in Nastasia Philippovna's ears 
began to sparkle, and the little knife she held in her hand 
dropped to the plate with a clatter. 

Is it true?" she asked, breathlessly. 
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Gregory Aristarchovich made a serious face, just to show 
that he had spoken the truth, but immediately forgetting 
his intention, his face became covered with a whole network 
of merry wrinkles. Then once more remembering that he 
lacked that earnestness of demeanor with which important 
news is usually imparted, he frowned, pushed a chair up 
to the table, placed his hat upon it, forgot that it was his 
hat, and, thinking the chair to be already occupied by some 
one, threw a stern look at Nastasia Philippovna, then on 
Valia, winked his eye at Valia; and only after all these 
solemn preliminaries did he declare: 

"I always said that Talonsky was a devilish clever fellow ; 
can't fool him easily, Nastasia Philippovna." 

"So it is true?" 

"You are always ready with your eternal doubts. I said 
the case of Mme. Akimova is dismissed. Clever, is it not, 
little brother?" he turned to Valia and added in a stern, 
official tone: "And that said Akimova is to pay the costs." 

"That woman will not take me, then?" 

"I guess she won't, brother mine! Ach, I have entirely 
forgotten, I brought you some books !" 

Gregory Aristarchovich rushed into the corridor, but 
halted on hearing Nastasia Philippovna's scream. Valia had 
fallen back on his chair in a faint. 

A happy time began for the family. It was as if some 
one who had lain dangerously ill in the house had suddenly 
recovered and all began to breathe more easily and freely. 
Valia lost his fear of the terrible monsters and no longer 
suffered from nightmares. When the little monkeys, as he 
called the children, came to see him again, he was the most 
inventive of the lot. But even into the most fantastic plays 
he introduced his habitual earnestness and staidness, and 
when they played Indians, 3 he found it indispensable to 

3. Cooper's novels are as popular in "RwssVa &fc Va. hm*s\R»- 
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divest himself of almost all his clothing and cover his body 
with red paint. 

In view of the businesslike manner in which these games 
were conducted, Gregory Aristarchovich now found it pos- 
sible to participate in them, as far as his abilities allowed. 
In the role of a bear he did not appear to great advantage, 
but he had a great and well-deserved success in his role of 
elephant. And when Valia, silent and earnest as a true son 
of the Goddess Kali, sat upon his father's shoulders and 
gently tapped upon his rosy bald pate with a tiny toy ham- 
mer, he really reminded one of a little Eastern Prince who 
despotically reigns over people and animals. 

The lawyer Talonsky tried to convey a hint to Gregory 
Aristarchovich that all was not safe yet, but the former 
could not comprehend how three judges could reverse the 
decision of three other judges, when the laws are the same 
here and everywhere. And when the lawyer insisted, Greg- 
ory Aristarchovich grew angry, and, to prove that there was 
nothing to be feared from the higher court, he brought 
forward that same Talonsky on whom he now implicitly 
relied : 

"Why, are you not going to be present when the case is 
brought before the court? Well, then what is there to be 
talked about. I wish you, N astasia Philippovna, would 
make him ashamed of himself." 

Talonsky smiled, and N astasia Philippovna gently chided 
him for his purposeless doubts. They also spoke of the 
woman who had caused all the trouble, but now that she 
could menace them no more, and the court had decided that 
she must bear all the costs of the trial, they often dubbed 
her "poor woman." 

Since the day Valia had heard that the woman had no 

longer any power to take him, she had lost in his eyes the 

halo of mysterious fear, which envcXo^rcd \\sx like a mist 
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and distorted the features of her thin face, and Valia 
began to think of her as he did of all other people. He now 
repeatedly heard that she was unhappy and could not under- 
stand why; but this pale, bloodless face grew more simple, 
natural, and near to him; the "poor woman," as they called 
her, began to interest him, and, recalling other poor women 
of whom he had read, he felt a growing pity and a timid 
tenderness for her. 

He imagined that she must sit alone in some dark room, 
fearing something and weeping, always weeping, as she 
had wept then when she had come to see him. And he, felt 
sorry that he had not told her the story of Prince Bova 
better than he had at the time. * 

• •••••. 

It appeared that three judges could, after all, disagree 
with the decision of three other judges. The higher court 
had reversed the decision of the district court, the child was 
adjudged to his real mother. And the appeal was not 
considered by the senate. 

When the woman came to take Valia away with her, 
Gregory Aristarchovich was not at home; he was at Talon- 
sky's house, and was lying in Talonsky's bedroom, and only 
the bald, rosy pate was visible above the sea of snow-white 
pillows. 

Nastasia Philippovna did not leave her room, and the 
maid led Valia forth from it already dressed for the road. 
He wore a fur coat and tall overshoes in which he moved 
his feet with difficulty. From under his fur cap looked out 
a pale little face with a frank and serious expression in the 
dark eyes. Under his arm Valia carried a book in which 
was the story of a poor water-nymph. 

The tall, gaunt woman pressed the boy to her shabby 
coat and sobbed out; "How you have grown, Valichkat 
You are unrecognizable," she said, trym^to y&^\ssfc^ ^^ 
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adjusted his cap and, contrary to habit, did not look into the 
eyes of the one who from this day on was to be his mother, 
but into her mouth. It was large, but with beautiful, small 
teeth; the two wrinkles on the corners of the mouth were 
still on the same place where Valia had seen them first, only 
now they were deeper. 

"You are not angry with me?" asked mama; but Valia, 
not replying to her question, said : "Let us be gone." 

"Valichka !" came a pitiful scream from Nastasia Philip- 
povna's room, and she appeared on the threshold, with eyes 
swollen from weeping, and clasping her hands, she rushed 
toward the child 1 , sank on her knees, and put her head on 
his* shoulder. She did not utter a sound, only the diamonds 
in her ears trembled. 

"Come, Valia," sternly said the tall woman, taking his 
hand. "We must not remain any longer among people who 
have subjected your mother to such torture — such torture!" 

Her dry voice was full of hatred and she longed to strike 
the kneeling woman with her foot. 

"Ugh! heartless wretches! You would be glad to take 
even my only child from me!" she wrathfully whispered, 
and pulled Valia away by his hand. "Come ! Don't be like 
your father, who abandoned me." 

"Ta-ke ca-re of him," Nastasia called after them. 

The hired sleigh which stood waiting for them flew softly 
and lightly over the snow and noiselessly carried Valia away 
from the quiet house with its wonderful plants and flowers, 
its mysterious fairy-tale world, immeasurable and deep as 
the sea, with its windows gently screened by the boughs of 
the tall trees of the garden. Soon the house was lost in the 
mass of other houses, as similar to each other as the letters 
in Valia's book, and vanished forever from Valia. 

It seemed to him as if they were swimming in a river, 
the banks of which were constituted oi tows of lanterns as 
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close to each other as beads on a string, but when they 
approached nearer, the beads were scattered, forming large, 
dark spaces and merging behind into just such a line of 
light. And then Valia thought that they were standing 
motionless on the very same spot ; and everything began to 
be like a fairy tale — he himself and the tall woman who was 
pressing him to her with her bony hand, *and everything 
around him. 

The hand in which he carried his book was getting stiff 
with cold, but he would not ask his mother to take the book 
from him. 

The small room into wfiich Valia's mother had taken him 
was untidy and hot; in a corner near the large bed stood 
a little curtained bed such as Valia had not slept in for a 
long, long time. 

"You are frozen! Well, wait, we shall soon have some 
tea! Well, now you are with your mama. Are you glad?" 
His mother asked, with the hard, unpleasant look of one who 
has been forced to smile beneath blows her whole life 
long. 

"No," Valia replied shyly, frightened at his own frank- « 
ness. 

"No? And I had bought some toys for you. Just look, 
there they are on the window." 

Valia approached the window and examined the toys. 
They were wretched paper horses with straight, thick legs, 
Punch with a red cap on, with an idiotically grinning face 
and a large nose, and little tin soldiers with one foot raised 
in the air. 

Valia had long ago given up playing with toys and did , 
not like them, but from politeness he did not show it to his 
mother. "Yes, they are nice toys," he said. 

She noticed the glance he threw at the window, and &«&& 
with that unpleasant, ingratiating axra\e\ 
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"I did not know what you liked, darling, and I bought 
them for you a long time ago." 

Valia was silent, not knowing what to reply. 

"You must know that I am all alone, Valia, all alone in 
the wide world; I have no one whose advice I could ask; I 
thought they would please you." Valia was silent. 

Suddenly the muscles of the woman's face relaxed and 
the tears began to drop from her eyes, quickly, quickly, one 
after the other; and she threw herself on the bed which 
gave a pitiful squeak under the weight of her body, and 
with one hand pressed to her breast, the other to her temples, 
she looked vacantly through the wall with her pale, faded 
eyes, and whispered : 

"He was not pleased! Not pleased! — " 

Valia promptly approached the bed, put his little hand, 
still red with the cold, on the large head of his mother, and 
spoke with the same serious staidness which distinguished 
this boy's speech: 

"Do not cry, mama. I will love you very much. I do 
not care to play with toys, but I will love you ever so 
much. If you wish, I will read to you the story of the poor 
water-nymph." 



GORKI 

(1868 ) 

Alexei Maximo vich Pyeshkov was born at Nijni Nov- 
gorod in 1868 or 1869. His father was an upholsterer 
and his mother was the daughter of a dyer. He 
writes under the pen name of Maxim Gorki — gorki in 
Russian meaning bitter. While still a boy he lost both 
his parents and was then apprenticed to a shoemaker. He 
ran away, serving as assistant cook on a Volga steamboat. 
It happened that the cook was a lover of books and from him 
Gorki learned to enjoy literature. At sixteen he went to 
the university town of Kazan, hoping to get an education 
there, but he was forced to accept a position in a bakery. 
Next he became a tramp, working at odd jobs of all kinds, 
such as peddling fruit, as a common laborer on the railroad, 
and mingling with the types that are found on the quays 
along the Volga. 

His wanderings eventually took him back to Nijni Nov- 
gorod, and here luck made him acquainted with a lawyer 
who immediately became interested in him. But, as he 
himself says, "I was again impelled to the life of a tramp. 
And I have tramped all over Russia. Where have I not 
been! What have I not seen and suffered! What kind of 
work have I not done !" 

He had determined to be a writer and he soon saw what 
unusual material his experiences had given him. At first 
he had difficulty in getting his sketches printed, but in 1892 
he met Korolenko, at that time an editor, and Gorki's work 
soon began to appear in the best magazines of Russia. He 
became tremendously popular. He was taken up by the 
Germans and then the rest of Europe followed, ^n\x\%Q>«£«^ 
an international reputation. He was 'VavxflX'Y *r&s&hb r ^ >cs * 
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Young Russia as the arch-apostle of revolution, and his 
tendencies in this direction have frequently landed him in 
jail. In 1906 he visited America to seek aid for the revolu- 
tionists, but through unfortunate circumstances the visit was 
a failure. 

Gorki is at his best in short stories. Although he has 
written long novels as well as plays he does not seem able 
to handle themes which require the larger and more sus- 
tained treatment. His early stories are the -best, especially 
those in which he tells about tramps, "crooks/' and "down- 
and-outs" of all sorts. Contrary to what might be expected, 
these characters do not seem to care about their lot so long 
as they get some food and plenty of drink. They have a 
courage or effrontery which carries them through life with- 
out complaint. Gorki's selection of characters from the low- 
est stratum of human society had a purpose other than liter- 
ary. By means of them he hoped to create an atmosphere of 
revolt. He did create a sensation, but of late this has sub- 
sided, and his more recent stories lack the vigor and f orceful- 
ness of his early work. Indeed, the truthfulness of his pic- 
tures of low life in Russia is now being questioned. But how- 
ever that may be, there can be no question as to his skill in 
writing. 

Gorki has written much and is still active. At present he 
is at work on his Autobiography , a powerful bit of self-reve- 
lation, which may take a place next to that of Tolstoi. The 
stories here printed, Comrades, and Chelkash, are good 
examples of Gorki at his best. 



COMRADES 

By MAXIM GORKI 



The burning sun of July shone blindingly down on 
Smolkena, flooding its old huts with liberal streams of 
bright sunshine. There was a particularly large quantity 
of sunlight on the roof of the Starosta's 1 hut, not so long 
^ ago re-roofed with smoothly-planed, yellow, fragrant boards. 
It was Sunday, and almost the whole population of the 
village had come out into the street thickly grown over with 
grass and spotted here and there with lumps of dry mud. 
In front of the Stjarosta's house, a large group of men and 
women were assembled; some were sitting on the mound 
of earth round the hut, others were sitting on the bare 
ground, others were standing. The little children were 
chasing each other in and out of the groups, to an accom- 
paniment of angry rebukes and slaps from the grown-ups. 

The center of this crowd was a tall man, with large, 
drooping mustaches. To judge from his cinnamon-brown 
face, covered with thick, gray bristles, and a whole network 
of deep wrinkles — judging from the gray tufts of hair forc- 
ing their way from under his dirty straw hat, this man 
might have been fifty years of age. He was looking on 
the ground, and the nostrils of his large and gristly nose 
were trembling, and, when he raised his head to cast a 
glance at the window of the Starosta's house, his large,, 
melancholy, almost sinister eyes became visible; they were 
deep sunk in their orbits, and his thick brows cast a shadow 

1. The chief of a village community. 
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over their dark pupils. He was dressed in the brown shabby 
under-coat of a lay-brother, scarcely covering his knees, 
and was girt about with a cord. There was a satchel across 
his shoulder; in his right hand he held a long stick with 
an iron ferrule, his left was thrust into his bosom. Those 
around him regarded him suspiciously, jeeringly, with con- 
tempt, and finally with an obvious joy that they had suc- 
ceeded in catching the wolf before he had done mischief to 
the fold. He had come walking through the village, and, 
going to the window of the Starosta, had asked for some- 
thing to drink. The Starosta had given him some kvas, 2 
and entered into conversation with him. But contrary to 
the habit of pilgrims, the wayfarer had answered very un- 
willingly. Then the Starosta had asked him for his docu- 
ments, 3 and there were no documents forthcoming. And 
they had detained the wayfarer and had determined to send 
him to the local magistrate. The Starosjta had selected as 
his escort the village Sotsky, 4 and was now giving him 
directions in the hut, leaving the prisoner in the midst of 
the mob. 

As if fixed to the trunk of a willow tree, there the prisoner 
stood, leaning his bowed back against it. But on the stair- 
case of the hut appeared a purblind old man with a foxy 
face and a gray, wedge-shaped beard./ Gradually his booted 
feet descended the staircase, step by step, and his round 
stomach waggled solidly beneath his long shirt. From 
behind his shoulder protruded the bearded, four-cornered 
face of the Sotsky. 

"You understand, then, my dear Efimushka?" inquired 
the Starosta of the Sotsky. 

"Certainly, why not? I understand thoroughly. That is 
to say, I, the Sotsky of Smolkena, am bound to conduct this 

2. A popular non-intoxicating Russian drink. 

3. rapers necessary for Identification. 

4. The deputy to a starosta. 
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man to the district magistrate — and that's all." The Sotsky 
pronounced his speech staccato/ and with comical dignity 
for the benefit of the public. 

"And the papers?" 

"The papers? They are stored away safely in my breast- 
pocket." 

"Well, that's all right/' said the Starosta approvingly, at 
the same time scratching his sides energetically. 

"God be with you, then," he added. 

"Well, my father, shall .we stroll on, then?" said the 
Sotsky to the prisoner. 

"You might give us a conveyance," replied the prisoner. 

The Starosta smiled. • 

"A con-vey-ance, eh? Go along! Our brother the way- 
farer here is used to lounging about the fields and villages, 
and we've no horses to spare. You must go on your own 
legs, that's all." 

"It doesn't matter; let us go, my father!" said the Sotsky 
cheerfully. "Surely you don't think it is too far for us? 
Twenty versts 6 at most, thank God! Come, let us go, 
'twill be nothing. We shall do it capitally, you and I. And 
when we get there you shall have a rest." 

"In a cold cellar," explained the Starosta. 

"Oh, that's nothing," the Sotsky hastened to say; "a 
man when he is tired is not sorry to rest even in a dungeon. 
And then, too, a cold cellar — it is cooling after a hot day — 
you'll be quite comfortable in it." 

The prisoner looked sourly at his escort ; the latter smiled 
merrily and frankly. 

"Well, come along, honored father! Good-bye, Vasil 
Gavriluich! Let's be off!" 

"God be with you, Efimushka. Be on your guard !" 

5. In a Jerky manner. 

6. A vent is two-thirds of a mile. 
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"Be wide-awake!" suggested some young rustic out of the 
crowd to the Sot sky. 

"Do you think I'm a child, or what?" replied the Sotsky. 

And off they went, sticking close to the huts in order to 
keep in the strip of shadow./The man in the cassock went 
on in front, with the slouching but rapid gait of an animal 
accustomed to roaming. The Sotsky, with his good stout 
stick in his hand, walked behind him. 

Efimushka was a little, undersized mujik, 7 but strongly 
built, with a broad, good-natured face framed in a rough, 
red, straggling beard beginning a little below his bright gray 
eyes. He always seemed to be smiling at something, show- 
ing, as he did so, his healthy yellow teeth, and wrinkling 
his nose as if he wanted to sneeze. He was clothed in a 
long cloak, trussed up in the waist so as not to hamper his 
feet, and on his head was stuck a dark green, brimless cap, 
drawn down over his brows in front, and very much like the 
forage cap of his prisoner. 

His fellow-traveler walked along without paying him the 
slightest attention, just as if he were unconscious of his 
presence behind him. They went along by the narrow 
country path, zigzagged through a billowy sea of rye, and 
the shadows of the travelers glided along the golden ears 
of corn. 

The mane of a wood stood out blue against the horizon; 
to the left of the travelers fields and fields extended to an 
endless distance, in the midst of which lay villages like dark 
patches, and behind these again lay fields and fields, dwin- 
dling away into a bluish mist. 

To the right, from the midst of a group of willows, the 
spire of a church, covered with lead, but not yet gilded over, 
pierced the blue sky; it glistened so in the sun that it was 
painful to look upon. The larks were singing in the sky, 

7. A Russian male peasant. 
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the cornflowers were smiling in the rye, and it was hot — 
almost stifling. The dust flew up from beneath the feet of 
the travelers. 

Eflmushka began to feel bored. Naturally a great talker, 
he could not keep silent for long, and, clearing his throat, 
he suddenly burst forth with two bars of a song in a falsetto 
voice. 

"My voice can't quite manage the tune, burst it !" he said, 
"and I could sing once upon a time. The Vishensky teacher 
used to say, 'Come along, Efimushka,' and then we would 
sing together. A capital fellow he was too !" 

"Who was he?" growled the man in the cassock. 

"The Vishensky teacher' ..." 

"Did he belong to the Vishensky family?" 

"Vishensky is the name of a village, my brother. And the 
teacher's name was Pavel Mikhailivich. A first-rate sort 
the man was. He died three years ago." 

"Young?" 
Not thirty." 
What did he die of?" 

"Grief, I should say." 

Efimushka's companion cast a furtive glance at him and 
smiled. 

"It was like this, dear man. He taught and taught for 
seven years at a stretch, and then he began to cough. He 
coughed and coughed, and he grew anxious. Now, anxiety, 
you know, is often the beginning of vodka 8 drinking. Now, 
Father Aleksei did not love him, and when he began to 
drink, Father Aleksei sent reports to town, and said this 
and that, the teacher had taken to drink, it was becoming 
a scandal. And in reply other papers came from the town, 
and they sent another teacher-fellow too. He was lanky 
and bony, with a very big nose. Well, Pavel Mikhailivich 

8. An nhnfrnljc rirfnk distilled from t^o.. 
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saw that things were going wrong. He grew worried and 
ill. /They sent him straight from the schoolroom to the 
hospital, and in five days he rendered up his soul to God. 
That's all." 

For a time they went on in silence. The forest drew 
nearer and nearer to the travelers at every step, growing 
up before their very eyes and turning from blue to green. 

"We are going to the forest, eh?" inquired the traveler 
of Efimushka. 

"We shall hit the fringe of it; it is about a verst and a 
half distant now. But, eh? what? You're a nice one, too, 
my worthy father. I have my eye upon you ! / 

And Efimushka smiled and shook his head. 

"What ails you?" inquired the prisoner. 

"Nothing, nothing! Ah, ha! We are going to the forest, 
eh?" says he. "You are a simpleton, my dear man. Another 
in your place would not have asked that question, that is, 
if he had had more sense. Another would have made 
straight for the forest, and then ..." 

"Well!" 

"Oh, nothing, nothing. I can see through you, my brother. 
Your idea is a thin reed in my eyes. No, you had better 
cast away that idea, I tell you, so far as that forest is con- 
cerned. We must come to an understanding, I see, you and I. 
Why, I would tackle three such as you, and polish you off 
singly with my left hand. Do you take me?" 

"Take you? I take you for a fool!" said the prisoner, 
curtly and expressively. 

"Ah, ha! I've guessed what you were up to, eh?" said 
Efimushka triumphantly. 

"You scarecrow! What do you think you've gu.essed?" 
asked the prisoner with a wry smile. 

"Whv, about the wood ... I understand ... I mean 
that when we came to the wood you meant to knock me 
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down — knock me down, I say, and bolt across the fields or 
through the wood. Isn't that so?" 

"You're a fool!" and the enigmatic man shrugged his 
shoulders. "Come now, where could I go?" 

"Where? Why, where you liked; that was your affair." 

"But where?" Efimushka's comrade was either angry 
or really wished to hear from his escort where he might 
have been expected to go. 

"I tell you, wherever you chose," Efimushka explained 
quietly. 

"I have nowhere to run to, my brother, nowhere!" said 
his companion calmly. 

"Well, well !" exclaimed his escort incredulously, and even 
waved his hand. "There's always somewhere to run to. The 
earth is large. There is always room for a man on it." 

"But what do you mean? Do you really want me to run 
away, then?" inquired the prisoner curiously, with a smile. 

"Go along ! You are really too good ! Is that right now ? 
You run away, and instead of you some one else is put into 
jail! I also should be locked up. No, thank you. I've a 
word to say to that." 

"You are a blessed fool, you are, . . . but you seem a 
good sort of mujik too," said Efimushka's comrade with a 
sigh. Efimushka did not hesitate to agree with him. 

"Exactly, they do call me blessed sometimes, and it is 
also true that I am a good mujik. I am simple-minded, 
that's the chief cause of it. Other folks get on by artful- 
ness and cunning, but what is that to me? I am a man all 
by myself in the world. Deal falsely — and you will die; 
deal justly — and you will die all the same. So I always 
keep straight; it is greater." 

"You're a good fellow!" observed his companion in- 
differently. 

"How ! Why should I make my so\i\ ctw&£& n^ksv 
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stand here all alone ? I'm a free man, little brother. I live 
as I wish to live, I go through life and am a law to myself. 
. . . Well, well ! But, say ! what do they call you?" 

"What? Well — say Ivan Ivanov." 

"So ! Are you of a priestly stock, or what?'* 
No. 

"Really? I thought you were of a priestly family.*' 

"Because I am dressed like this, eh?" 

"It's like this. You've all the appearance of a runaway 
monk or of an unfrocked priest. But then, your face does 
not correspond. By your face I should take you for a 
soldier. God only knows what manner of man you are," and 
Efimushka cast an inquisitive look upon the pilgrim. The 
latter sighed, readjusted his hat, wiped his sweating fore- 
head, and asked the Sotsky: 

"Do you smoke?" 

"Alas ! crying your clemency ! I do, indeed, smoke." 

He drew from his bosom a greasy tobacco-pouch, and, 
bowing his head, but without stopping, began stuffing the 
tobacco into the clay pipe. 

"There you are, then, smoke away!" The prisoner 
stopped, and bending down to the match lighted by his 
escort, drew in his cheeks. A little blue cloud rose into 
the air. 

"Well, what may your people have been? City people, 
eh?" 

"Gentry !" said the prisoner curtly, spitting aside at an 
ear of corn already enveloped by the golden sunshine. 

"Eh, eh! Very pretty! Then how do you come to be 
strolling about like this without a passport?" 
It is my way ! 

"Ah, ha ! A likely tale ! Your gentry do not usually live 
this wolf's life, eh? You're a poor wretch, you are!" 

"Very well — chatter away I" said ita, \ioor wretch dryly. 
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Yet Efimushka continued to gaze at the passportless man 
with ever-increasing curiosity and sympathy, and shaking 
his head meditatively, continued : 

"Ah, yes ! How fate plays with a man if you come to 
think of it? Well, it may be true for all that; I know that 
you are a gentleman, for you have such a majestic bearing. 
Have you lived long in this guise?" 

The man with the majestic bearing looked grimly at 
Efimushka, and, waving him away as if he had been an 
importunate tuft of hair, "Shut up!" said he; "you keep on 
like an old woman !" 

"Oh, don't be angry \" cried Efimushka soothingly. "I 
speak from a pure heart; my heart is very good." 

"Then you're lucky. But your tongue gallops along 
without stopping, and that is unlucky for me/' 

"All right ! I will shut up, maybe — indeed, it would be 
easy to shut up if only a man did not want to hear your 
conversation. And then, too, you get angry without due 
cause. Is it my fault that you have taken up the life of a 
vagabond?" 

The prisoner stood still and clenched his teeth so hard 
that the sharp corners of his cheek-bones projected, and 
his gray bristles stood up like a hedgehog's. He measured 
Efimushka from head to foot with screwed-up eyes which 
blazed with wrath. 

But before Efimushka had had time to observe this play 
of feature, he had once more begun to measure the ground 
with broad strides. 

A shade of distraught pensiveness lay across the face of 
the garrulous Sotsky. He looked upwards, whence flowed 
the trills of the larks, and whistled in concert between his 
+eeth, beating time to his footsteps with his stick as he 
marched along. 

They drew nearer to the confines oi IW n*wA. *Wnk**.^ 
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stood, a dark, immovable wall — not a sound came from it 
to greet the travelers^ The sun was already sinking, and its 
oblique rays colored the tops of the trees purple and gold. 
A breath of fragrant freshness came from the trees, the 
gloom and the concentrated silence which filled the forest 
gave birth to strange sensations. 

When a forest stands before our eyes, dark and motion- 
less, when it is all plunged in mysterious silence, and every 
single tree seems to be listening intently to something — 
then it seems to us as if the whole forest were filled with 
some living thing which is only hiding away for a time; 
and you wait expectantly for something immense and incom- 
prehensible to the human understanding to emerge the next 
moment, and speak in a mighty voice concerning the great 
mysteries of nature and creation. 

II 

On arriving at the skirts of the wood Efimushka and his 
comrade resolved to rest, and sat down on the grass round 
the trunk of a huge oak. The prisoner slowly unloosed his 
knapsack from his shoulder, and said to the Sotsky indiffer- 
ently, "Would you like some bread?"* 

"Give me some, and I'll show you," said Efimushka, 
smiling. 

And they began to munch their bread in silence. Efi- 
mushka ate slowly, sighing to himself from time to time, 
and gazing about the fields to the left of him ; but his com- 
rade, altogether absorbed in the process of assimilation, ate 
quickly, and chewed noisily, with his eyes fixed steadily on 
his morsel of bread. The fields were growing dark, the ears 
of corn had already lost their golden coloring, and were 
turning a rosy-yellow; ragged clouds were creeping up 
the sky from the southwest, and their shadows fell upon the 
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plain — fell and crept along the corn towards the wood, 
where sat the two dusty human figures. And from the 
trees alsa shadows descended upon the earth, and the breath 
of these shadows wafted sorrow into the soul. 

"Glory be to Thee, O Lord!" exclaimed Efimushka, 
gathering up the crumbs of his piece of bread from the 
ground, and licking them off the palm of his hand. "The 
Lord hath fed us ; no eye beheld us. And if any eye hath 
seen, unoffended it hath been. Well, my friend, shall we 
sit here a little while? How about that cold dungeon of 
ours r 

The other shook his head. 

"Well, this is a very nice place, and has many memories 
for me. Over there used to be the mansion of Squire Tuch- 
kov ..." 

"Where?" asked the prisoner quickly, turning in the 
direction indicated by a wave of Efimushka's hand. 

"Over there, behind that rising land. Everything around 
here belongs to them. They were the richest people here- 
abouts, but after the emancipation 9 they dwindled. ... I 
also belonged to them once. All of us hereabouts belonged 
to them. It was a great family. The squire himself, Alex- 
ander 'Nikietich Tuchkov, was a colonel. There were chil- 
dren, too, four sons; I wonder what has become of them 
now? Really folks are carried away like autumn leaves 
by the wind. Only one of them, Ivan Alexandrovich, is 
safe and sound — I am taking you to him now — he is our 
district magistrate. He is old already." 

The prisoner laughed. It was a hollow, internal sort of 
laugh — his bosom and his stomach were convulsed, but his 
face remained immovable, and through his gnashing teeth 
came hollow sounds like sharp barks. 

Efimushka shuddered painfully, and, moving his stick 

9. Of the peasants, 1861. 
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closer to his hand, asked: "What ails you? Is anything 
the matter ?" 

"Nothing — or, at any rate, it is all over now," said the 
prisoner, spasmodically, but amicably, "but go on with your 
story." 

"Well, that's how it is, you see. The Tuchkov squires 
used to be something here, and now there are none left. 
Some of them died, and some of them came to grief, and 
now never a word do you hear of them — never a word. 
There was one in particular who used to be here. The 
youngest of the lot . . . they called him Victor . . . Vic. 
. . . He and I were comrades. In the days when the 
emancipation was promulgated, he and I were lads fourteen 
years old. Ah, what a fine young chap he was — the Lord 
be good to his dear little soul ! A pure stream, if ever there 
was one ! flashing along and gurgling merrily all day long. 
I wonder where he is now? Alive or already no more? I 
often wonder." 

"Was he such a .frightfully good fellow as all that?" 
inquired Efimushka's fellow-traveler quietly. 

"That he was !" exclaimed Efimushka, "handsome, with a 
head of his own, and such a good heart ! Ah, thou pilgrim 
man, good heart alive, he was a ripe berry if you like ! If 
only you could have seen the pair of us in those days ! Aye, 
aye, aye ! What games we did play ! What a merry life 
was ours ! raspberries la la ! 10 'Efimka !' he would cry, 
'let us go a-hunting! He had a gun of his own — his father 
gave it to him on his name-day — and he let me carry it for 
him; and off we went to the woods for a whole day — nay, 
for two, for three days ! When we came home, he had an 
imposition, and I had a whacking. Yet, look you! the next 
day he would say, 'Efimka! shall we go after mushrooms?' 
Thousands of birds we killed together. And as for mush- 

10. Equivalent to "beer and s\rttt\es." 
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rooms, we gathered poods 1X of them ! And the butterflies 
and cockchafers he caught, and stuck them on pins in little 
boxes ! And he taught me my lessons, too. 'Efimka/ said 
he, 'I'll teach you/ And he went at it hammer and tongs. 
'Come, begin/ says he; 'say A/ and I roared 'A-a-a!' How 
he laughed ! At first I looked upon it as a j oke. What does 
a bopr want with reading and writing? But he persuaded 
me. 'Come, you little fool/ says he, 'the emancipation was 
given to you that you might learn. You must learn your 
letters in order to know how to live and where to seek for 
justice/ Of course, children heard their parents speak 
like that in those days, and began to talk the same way 
themselves. It was all nonsense, of course. True learning 
is in the heart, and it is the heart that teaches the right 
way. So he taught me, you see! How he made me stick 
to it ! He gave me no rest, I can tell you. What torments ! 
'Vic/ I said, 'I can't learn my letters. It's not in me. \ I 
really can't do it.' Oh, how he pitched into me. Sometimes 
he thrashed it into me with a whip — but teach me he would ! 
'Oh, be merciful/ I'd cry. 'Learn, then,' he would say. 
Once I ran away from him — regularly bolted — and there 
was a to-do. He searched for me all day with a gun; he 
would have shot me. He said to me afterwards, 'If I had 
met you that day/ said he, 'I should have shot you'; that's 
what he said ! Ah, he was so fierce ! Fiery, unbending, a 
genuine master. He loved me, and he had a soul of flame. 
Once my papa scored my back with the birch-rod, and when 
Vic saw it he rushed off to our hut, and there was a scene, my 
brother ! He was all pale and trembling, clenched his fists, 
and went after my father into his bedroom. 'How dare you 
do it?' he asked. Papa said, 'But I'm his father/ 'Father, 
eh? Very well, father! I cannot cope with you single- 
handed, but your back shall be the same as Efimka's.' He 

J 1. A pood is thirty -six pounds. 
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burst into tears after these words, and ran away. And what 
do you say to this, my father ? He was as good as his word. 
Evidently he said something to the manor-house servants 
about it. For one day my father came home groaning, and 
began to take off his shirt, but it was sticking to his back ! 
My father was very angry with me at that time. 'I've suffered 
all through you/ he said. 'You're a sneak, the squire's 
sneak.' And he gave me a sound hiding. But he was wrong 
about my being the squire's sneak. I was never that. He 
might have let it alone." 

"No, you were never that, Efim !" said the prisoner with 
conviction, and he trembled all over. "That's plain. You 
could not become a lickspittle," he added hastily. 

"Ah, he was a one!" exclaimed Efimushka, "and I loved 
him. Ah, Vic, Vic ! Such a talented lad, too. Everydne loved 
him; it was not only I. He spoke several languages. I 
don't remember what they were. It's thirty years ago. Ah, 
Lord, Lord! Where is he now? Well, if he be alive, he is 
either in high places ... or else he's in hot water. Life is 
a strange distracting thing! It seethes and seethes, and 
makes a pretty brew of the best of us! And folks vanish 
away ; it is pitiful, to the last gasp it is pitiful !" Efimushka 
sighed heavily, and his head sank upon his breast. For a 
moment there was silence. 

"And are you sorry for me?" asked the prisoner merrily. 
There was no doubt about his merry way 01 asking ; his whole 
face was lit up by a good and kindly smile. 

"You're a rum 'un!" exclaimed Efimushka; "one cannot 
but pity you of course ! What are you, if you come to think 
of it? Wandering about as you do, it is plain that you have 
nothing of your own in the earth — not a corner, not a chip 
that you can call your own. Maybe, too, you carry about 
with you some great sin — who knows what you are? In a 
word, you're a miserable CTeatuxe" 
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"So it is," answered the prisoner. 

And again they were silent. The sun had already set, and 
the shadows were growing thicker. In the air there was a 
fresh smell of earth and flowers and sylvan humidity. For 
a long time they sat there in silence. 

"However nice it may be to stay here, we must still be go- 
ing. We have some eight versts before us. Come now, my 
father, let us be going !" 

'Let us sit a little longer," begged "the father." 
'Well, I don't care, I love to be about the woods at night 
myself. But when shall we get to the district magistrate? 
He will blow me up, it is late." 

"Rubbish. He won't blow you up." 

"Iysuppose you'll say a little word on our behalf, eh?" 
remarked the Sotsky with a* smile. 

it T »» 

I may. 

"Oh— ai !" 

"What do you mean ?" 

"You're a joker. He'll pepper you finely." 

"Flog me, eh?" 

"He's cruel ! And quick to box one's ears, and at any rate 
you'll leave him feeling rather shaky." 

"Well, well, we'll make it all right with him," said the 
prisoner confidently, at the same time giving his escort a 
friendly tap on the shoulder. 

This familiarity did not please Efimushka. At any rate 
he, after all, was the person in authority, and this blockhead 
ought not to have forgotten that Efimushka carried his cop- 
per plaque of office on his bosom. Efimushka rose to his feet, 
took up his stick, drew forth his plaque, let it hang openly on 
the middle of his breast, and said, severely : 

"Stand up ! Let's be off !" 

"I'm not going," said the prisoner. 

Efimushka was flabbergasted. ScteVm^ w^ \&» ^«a>0*R- 
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was silent for a moment, not understanding why this prisoner 
should suddenly have taken to jesting. 

"Come, don't make a pother, let's be going!" he said some- 
what more softly. 

"I am not going/' repeated the prisoner emphatically. 

"Why not?" shrieked Efimushka, full of rage and amaze- 
ment. 

"Because I want to pass the night here with you. Come! 
let us light a fire !" 

"I let you pass the night here? I light a fire here by your 
side, eh ? A pretty thing, indeed !" growled Efimushka. Yet 
at the bottom of his soul, he was amazed. The man had said, 
I won't go ! but had shown no signs of opposition, no dispo- 
sition to quarrel, but simply lay down on the ground and that 
was all. What was to be the end of it? 

"Don't make a row, Efim !" advised the prisoner coolly. 
Efimushka was silent again, and, shifting from leg to leg 
as he stood over the prisoner, regarded him with wide-ppen 
eyes. And the latter kept looking at him and looking at him 
and smiling. Efimushka fell a-pondering as to what he 
ought to be doing next. 

And how was it that this vagabond, who had been so surly 
and sullen all along, should all at once have become so gen- 
tle ? Wouldn't it be as well to fall upon him, twist his arms, 
give him a couple of whacks on the neck, and so put an end 
to all this nonsense ? And with as severely an official tone as 
he could command, Efimushka said: 

"Come, you rascal, stir yourself ! Get up, I say ! And I 
tell you this, I'll make you trot along then, never fear! Do 
you understand ? Very well ! Look ! I am about to strike." 

"Strike me?" asked the prisoner with a smile. 

"Yes, you; what are you thinking about, eh?" 

"What! would you, Efimushka Gruizlov, strike me, Vic 
Tuchkov?" 
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"Alas ! you are a little wide of the mark, you are," cried 
Efimushka in astonishment; "but who are you, really? 
What sort of game is this ?" 

"Don't screech so, Efimushka ! It is about time you recog- 
nized me, I think," said the prisoner, smiling quietly and 
regaining his feet; "how do you find yourself, eh?" 

Efimushka bounded back from the hand extended to him, 
and gazed with all his eyes at the face of his prisoner. Then 
his lips began to tremble, and his whole face puckered up. 

. "Victor Alexandrovich — is it really and truly you?" he 
asked in a whisper. 

"If you like I'll show you my documents, or better still, 
I'll call to mind old times. Let's see — don't you recollect 
how you fell into the wolf's lair in the Ramensky fir- woods ? 
Or how I climbed up that tree after the nest, and hung head 
downwards for the fun of the thing? Or how we stole the 
plums of that old Quaker woman Petrovna? And the tales 
she used to tell us ?" 

Efimushka sat down on the ground heavily and laughed 
awkwardly. 

"You believe me now, eh?" asked the prisoner, and he sat ' 
down alongside of him, looked him in the face, and laid a hand 
upon his shoulder. Efimushka was silent. It had grown 
absolutely dark around them. In the forest a confused mur- 
muring and whispering had arisen. Far away in the thickest 
part of the wood the wail of a night-bird could be heard. A 
cloud was passing over the wood with an almost perceptible 
motion. 

"Well, Efim, art thou not glad to meet me? Or art thou so 
very glad after all? Ah — holy soul! Thou hast remained 
the child thou wert wont to be. Efim? Say something, my 
dear old paragon !" 

Efimushka cleared his throat violently. 

"Well, my brother! Aye, aye, ayeA" wA. 'S&fe y*** 0831 
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shook his head reproachfully. "What's up, eh ? Aren't you 
ashamed of yourself? Here are you, in your fiftieth year, 
and yet you waste your time in this wretched sort of business. 
Chuck it !" and, putting his arm round the Sotsky's shoulder, 
he lightly shook him. The Sotsky laughed a tremulous sort 
of laugh, and at last he spoke, without looking at his neigh- 
bor. 

"What am I? I'm glad, of course. . . . And you to be 
like this? How can I believe it? You and . . . such a 
business as this ! Vic — and in such a plight ! In a dungeon 
. . . without passports . . . living on crusts of bread . . . 
without tobacco. . . . Oh, Lord ! ... Is this a right state 
of things? If I were like that for instance . . . and you 
were even a Sotsky . . . even that would be easier to bear ! 
And now how will it end ? How can I look you in the face ? 
I had always a joyful recollection of you . . . Vic ... as 
you may think. . . . Even then my heart ached. But now ! 
Oh, Lord ! Why, if I were to tell people, they wouldn't be- 
lieve it." 

He murmured these broken phrases, gazing fixedly at his 
feet, and clutching now his bosom and now his throat with 
one hand. 

"There's no need to tell folks anything about it. And pray 
cease ... it is not your fault, is it? Don't be disquieted 
about me. I've got my papers. I didn't show them to the 
Starosta because I didn't want to be known about here; 
Brother Ivan won't put me in quod ; 12 on the contrary, he will 
help to put me on my legs again. I'll stay with him a bit, 
and you and I will go out hunting again, eh . . . ? You see 
how well things are turning out." 

Vic said these words soothingly in the tone used by grown- 
up people when they would soothe spoilt children. The moon 
emerged from the forest to meet the advancing cloud, and the 

12. Jail. 
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edge of the cloud, silvered by her rays, assumed a soft opal 
tint. In the corn the quails were calling; somewhere or other 
a land-rail rattled. The darkness of the night was growing 
denser and denser. 

"And this is all really true/' began Efimushka softly. 
"Ivan Alexandrovich will be glad to see his own brother and 
you, of course, will begin your life again. And this is really 
so. . . . And we will go hunting again. . . . Only 'tis not 
altogether as it was. I dare say you have done some deeds 
in the course of your life. And it is — ah, what is it?" 

Vic Tuchkov laughed. 

"Brother Efimushka, I have certainly done deeds in my 
life and to spare. ... I have run through my share of the 
property. I have not succeeded in the service, I have been 
an actor, I have been a timber-trade clerk, after that I've 
had a troupe of actors of my own . . . and after that I've 
gone quite to the dogs, have owed debts right and left, got 
mixed up in a shady affair. Ah ! I've been everything — and 
lost everything." v 

The prisoner waved his hand and smiled good-humoredly. 

"Brother Efimushka, I am no longer a gentleman. I am 
quite cured of that. Now you and I will live together. Eh ! 
what do you say?" 

"Nothing at all," said Efimushka with a stifled voice; 
"I'm ashamed, that's all. Here have I been saying to you all 
sorts of things . . . senseless words, and all sorts of rubbish. 
If it were a mujik I could understand it. . . . Well, shall we 
make a night of it here? I'll make a fire." 

"All right ! Make it !" 

The prisoner stretched himself at full length on the ground, 
face upwards, while the Sotsky disappeared into the skirt 
of the wood, from whence speedily resounded the crackling 
of twigs and branches. Soon Efimushka reappeared with an 
armful of fire-wood, and in a few momew\s ^ ^vwq ^<er^sfc- 
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was merrily creeping along a little hillock of dry branches. 
v The old comrades gazed at it meditatively, sitting opposite 
each other, and smoking their one pipe alternately. 

"Just like it used to be," satd Efimushka sadly. 

"Only times are cl!i!|ngeoy' said Tuchkov. 

"Well, life is stronger than character. Lord, how she has 
broken vou down." 

"It- is still undecided which of the two will prevail — she 
or I," laughed Tuchkov. 

For a time they were silent. 

"Oh, Lord, Vic ! How lightly you take it all !" exclaimed 
Efimushka bitterlv. 

"Certainly ! Why not? What has been is gone for ever !" 
observed Tuchkov philosophically. 

Behind them arose the dark wall of the softly whispering 
forest, the bonfire crackled merrily; all around them the 
shadows danced their noiseless dance, and over the plain lay 
impenetrable darkness. 
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< CHELKASH 

By MAXIM GORKI 

The blue southern sky was bedimmed by the dust rising 
from the haven; the burning sun looked dully down into 
the greenish sea as if through a thin gray 'veil. It could 
not reflect itself in the water, which indeed was cut up by 
the strokes of oars and the furrows made by steam-screws 
and the sharp keels of Turkish feluccas and other sailing 
vessels, plowing up in every direction the crowded harbor 
in which the free billows of the. sea were confined within 
fetters of granite and crushed beneath the huge weights 
gliding over their crests, though they beat against the sides 
of the ships, beat against the shore, beat themselves into 
raging foam — foam begrimed by all sorts of floating rub- 
bish. 

The sound of the anchor chains, the clang of the couplings 
of the trucks laden with heavy goods, the metallic wail of 
the iron plates falling on the stone flagging, the dull thud 
of timber, the droning of the carrier-wagons, the screaming 
of the sirens of the steamships, now piercingly keen, now 
sinking to a dull roar, the cries of the porters^ sailors, and 
customhouse officers — all these sounds blended into the 
denfening symphony of the laborious day, and, vibrating 
restlessly, remained stationary in the sky over the haven, 
as if fearing to mount higher and disappear. And there 
ascended from the earth, continually, fresh and ever fresh 
waves of sound — some dull and mysterious, and these 
vibrated sullenly all around, others clangorous and piercing 
which rent the dusty sultry air. 

381 
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' Granite, iron, the stone haven, the vessels and the people 
— everything is uttering in mighty tones , a madly passionate 
hymn to Mercury. But the voices of the people, weak and 
overborne, are scarce audible therein. And the people them- 
selves, to whom all this hubbub is primarily due, are ridicu- 
lous and pitiful. Their little figures — dusty, strenuous, 
wriggling into and out of sight, bent double beneath the 
burden of heavy goods lying on their shoulders, beneath the 
burden of the labor of dragging these loads hither and 
thither in clouds of dust, in a sea of heat and racket — are 
so tiny and insignificant in comparison with the iron colossi 
surrounding them, in comparison with the loads of goods, 
the rumbling wagons, and all the other things which these 
same little creatures have made ! Their own handiwork has 
subjugated and degraded -them. 

Standing by the quays, heavy giant steamships are now 
whistling, now hissing, now deeply snorting, and in every 
sound given forth by them there seems to be a note of iron- 
ical contempt for the gray, dusty little figures of the people 
crowding about on the decks and filling the deep holds with 
the products of their slavish labor. Laughable even to tears 
are the long strings of dockyard men, dragging after them 
tens of thousands of pounds of bread and pitching them into 
the iron bellies of the vessels in order to earn a few pounds 
of that very same bread for their own stomachs — people, 
unfortunately, not made of iron and feeling the pangs of 
hunger. These hustled, sweated crowds, stupefied by weari- 
ness and by the noise and heat, and these powerful ma- 
chines, made by these selfsame people, basking, sleek and 
unruffled, in the sunshine — machines which, in the first 
instance, are set in motion not by steam, but by the muscles 
and blood of their makers — in such a juxtaposition"*there 
was a whole epic of cold and cruel irony. 

The din is overwhelming, \\ve &\xs\. Vrt\VaX«& t\*e. nostrils 
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and blinds the eyes, the heat burns and exhausts the body, 
and everything around — the buildings, the people, the stone 
quays — seems to be on the stretch, full-ripe, ready to burst, 
ready to lose all patience and explode in some grandiose 
catastrophe, like a volcano, and thus one feels that one 
would be able to breathe more easily and freely in the 
refreshened air. One feels that then a stillness would reign 
upon earth, and this dusty din, benumbing and irritating 
the nerves to the verge of melancholy mania, would vanish, 
and in the town, and on the sea, and in the sky, everything 
would be calm, clear, and glorious. But it only seems so. 
One fancies it must be so, because man has not yet wearied 
of hoping for better things, and the wish to feel himself 
free has not altogether died away within him. 

Twelve measured and sonorous strokes of a bell resound. 
When the last brazen note has died away the wild music 
of labor has already diminished by at>least a half. Another 
minute and it has passed into a dull involuntary murmur. 
The voices of men and the splashing of the sea have now 
become more audible. The dinner-hour has come.. 



When the dock-hands, leaving oft work, scatter along 
the haven in noisy groups, buying something to eat from 
the costermonger women 1 and sitting down to their meal 
in the most shady corners of the macadamized quay, amidst 
them appears Greg Chelkash, that old wolf of the pastures, 
well known to the people of the haven as a confirmed toper 
and a bold and skillful thief. He is bare-footed, in shabby 
old plush breeches, hatless, with a dirty cotton shirt with 
a torn collar, exposing his mobile, withered, knobbly legs 



1. Sellers of fruits and vegetables. 
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• 

in their cinnamon-brown case of skin. It is plain from his 
tousled black, gray-streaked hair and his keen wizened face 
that he has only just awakened. From one of his smutty 
moustaches a wisp of straw sticks out, the fellow to it has 
lost itself among the bristles of his recently shaved left 
cheek, and behind his ear he has stuck a tiny linden twig 
just plucked from the tree.. Lanky^ bony, and somewhat 
crooked, he slowly shambjed along the stones, and, moving 
from side to side his hookecj nose, which resembled the beak 
of a bird of prey, he cast around him sharp glances, twin- 
kling at the same time his cold gray eyes as they searched 
for someone or other among the dockyard men. His dirty^ 
brown moustaches, long and thick, twitched just like a cat's 
whiskers, and his arms, folded behind his back, rubbed one 
against the other, while the long, crooked, hook-like fingers 
clutched at the air convulsively. Even here, in the midst 
of a hundred such ragged striking tatterdemalions, he 
immediately attracted attention outwardly by his resem- 
blance to the vulture of the steppes, by his haggard hawk- 
like appearance, and that alert gait, so easy and quiet but 
inwardly the result of excited wariness, like the flight of 
the bird of prey he recalled. 

When he came alongside one of the groups of ragged 
porters sprawling in the shade beneath the shelter of the 
coal baskets, he suddenly encountered a broad-shouldered 
little fellow with a stupid pimply face and a neck scarred 
with scratches, evidently fresh from a sound and quite 
recent drubbing. He got up and joined Chelkash, saying 
to him in a subdued voice: 

"Goods belonging to the fleet have been missed in two 
places. They are searching for them still. Do you hear, 
Greg?" 

"Well?" asked Chelkash quietly, calmly measuring his 
comrade from head to foot. 
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"What do you mean by 'well'? They're searching, I say; 
that's all." 

"Are they asking me to help them in their search, then?" 

And Chelkash, with a shrewd v smile, glanced in the direc- 
tion of the lofty packhouse 2 of the Volunteer Fleet. 

"Go to the devil !" 

His comrade turned back. 

"Wait a bit! What are you so stuck-up about? Look 
how they've spoiled the whole show! I don't see Mike 
here!" 

"Haven't seen him for a long time," said the other, going 
back to his companions. 

Chelkash went on further, greeted by everyone as a man 
well known. And he, always merry with a biting repartee, 
was evidently not in a good humor, and gave abrupt and 
snappy answers. 

At one point a customhouse officer — a dusty, dark-green 
man with the upright carriage of a soldier — emerged from 
behind a pile of goods. He barred Chelkash's way, stand- 
ing in front of him with a challenging pose, and, seizing 
with his left hand the handle of his dirk, tried to collar 
Chelkash with his right. 

"Stop! where are you going?" 

Chelkash took a step backwards, raised his eyes to the 
level of the customhouse officer, and smiled dryly. 

The ruddy, good-humoredly cunning face of the official 
tried to assume a threatening look, puffing out its cheeks 
till they were round and bloated, contracting its brows and 
goggling its eyes — and was supremely ridiculous in conse- 
quence. 

"You have been told that you are not to dare to enter 
the haven, or I'd break your ribs for you. And here you 
are again !" cried the guardian of the customs, threateningly. 

2. Warehouse. 
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"Good day, Semenich! we have not seen each other for ( 
a long time," calmly replied Chelkash, stretching out his 
hand. 

"I wish it had been a whole century. Be off! Be off!" 

But Semenich pressed the extended hand all the same. 

"What a thing to say!" continued Chelkash, still retain- 
ing in his talon-like fingers the hand of Semenich, and 
shaking it in a friendly, familiar sort of way. "Have you 
seen Mike by any chance?" 

"Mike? Mike? Whom do you mean? I don't know 
any Mike. Go away, my friend! That packhouse officer 
is looking. He ..." 

"The red-haired chap, I mean, with whom I worked last 
time on board the 'Kostroma,' " persisted Chelkash. 

"With whom you pilfered, you ought to say. They've 
carried your Mike off to the hospital, if you must know; 
he injured his leg with a bit of iron. Go, my friend, while 
you are asked civilly ; go, and I'll soon saddle you with him 
again ! 

"Ah! there now! and you said you did not know Mike! 
Tell me now, Semenich, why are you so angry?" 

"Look here, Greg! None of your cheek! Be off!" 

The customhouse officer began to be angry, and, glancing 
furtively around him, tried to tear his hand out of the 
powerful hand of Chelkash. Chelkash regarded him calmly 
from under his bushy brows, smiled to himself, and, not 
releasing his hand, continued to speak. 

"Don't hurry me! I'll have my say with you and then 
I'll go. Now tell me, how are you getting on? Your wife, 
your children, are they well?" and, twinkling his eyes 
maliciously and biting his lips, he added with a mocking 
smile, "I was going to pay you a visit, but. I never had the 
time. I was always on the booze. ..." 

"Welly well, drop that\ 'Noiifc oi ^jo\a locks, -you bony 
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devil ! I'm really your friend. ... I suppose you're laying 
yourself out to nab something under cover or in the streets ?" 

"Why so? Here and now, I tell you a good time's coming 
for both you and me, if only we lay hold of a bit. Listen. 
In two places goods are missing again. Look out now, 
Semenich, and be very cautious lest you come upon them 
somehow !" 

Utterly confused by the audacity of Chelkash, Semenich 
trembled all over, spat freely about him, and tried to say 
something. Chelkash let go his hand and calmly shuffled 
back to the dock-gates with long strides. The customhouse 
officer, cursing fiercely, moved after him. 

Chelkash was now in a merry mood. He softly whistled 
through his teeth, and, burying his hands in his breeches 
pockets, marched along with the easy gait of a free man, 
distributing sundry jests and repartees right and left. And 
the people he left behind paid him out in his own coin as he 
passed by. 

"Hello, Chelkash! how well they guard you!" howled 
someone from among the group of dock-workers who had 
already dined and were resting at full length on the ground. 

"As I'm barefooted, you see, Semenich follows behind so 
as not to tread upon my toes — he might hurt me and lay me 
up for a bit," replied Chelkash. 

They reached the gates. Two soldiers searched Chelkash 
and hustled him gently into the street. 

"Don't let him go!" bawled Semenich, stopping at the 
dockyard gate. 

Chelkash crossed the road and sat down on a post oppo- 
site the door of a pot-house. Out of the dockyard gates, 
lowing as they went, proceeded an endless string of laden i 
oxen, meeting the returning teams of unladen oxen with i 
their drivers mounted upon them. The haven vomited forth 
thunderous noise and stinging dust^xvdlVve.^wflA^^a^s^- 
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Inured to this frantic hurly-burly, Chelkash, stimulated 
by the scene with Semenich, felt in the best of spirits. | 
Before him smiled a solid piece of work, demanding not 
very much labor but a good deal of cunning. He was con- 
vinced that he would be equal to it, and, blinking his eyes, . 
fell thinking how he would lord it tomorrow morning, when 
the whole thing would have been managed and the bank- 
notes would be in his pocket. Then he called to mind his 
comrade Mike, who would have just done for this night's 
job if he had not broken his leg. Chelkash cursed inwardly I 
that, without Mike's help, it would be a pretty stiffish job 
for him alone. What sort of night was it going to be? 
He looked up at the sky and then all down the street. 

Six paces away from him on the macadamized pavement, 
with his back against a post, sat a young lad in a blue 
striped shirt, hose to match, with bast shoes and a ragged 
red forage cap. Near him lay a small knapsack and a 
scythe without a handle wrapped up in straw and carefully 
wound round with cord. The lad was broad-shouldered, 
sturdy, and fair-haired, with a tanned and weather-beaten 
face, and with large blue eyes gazing at Chelkash con- 
fidingly and good-naturedly. 

Chelkash ground his teeth, protruded his tongue, and, 
making a frightful grimace, set himself to gaze fixedly at 
the youth with goggling eyes. 

The youth, doubtful at first what to make of it, blinked 
a good deal, but, suddenly bursting into a fit of laughter, 
screamed out : "Ah, what a face !" and, scarce rising from 
the ground, rolled clumsily from his own to Chelkash's post, 
dragging his knapsack along through the dust and striking 
the blade of the scythe against a stone. 

"What, mate! Enjoying yourself, eh? Good health to 
you !" said he to Chelkash, plucking his trouser. 

"There's a job on hand, young one. Such a job!" con-* 
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fessed Chelkash openly. He liked the look of this whole- 
some, good-natured lad with the childish blue eyes. "Been 
mowing, eh?" 

"Pretty mowing! Mow a furlong and earn a farthing! 
Bad business that ! The very hungriest come crowding in, 
and they lower wages though they don't gain any. They 
pay six griveniki 3 in the Kuban 4 here-^a pretty wage! 
Formerly they paid, people say, three silver rubles, 6 four, 
nay fivel" 

"Formerly ! — Ah formerly, at the mere sight of a Russian 
man they paid up splendidly there. I worked at the same 
job myself ten years ago. You went up to the cossack 
station — here am I, a Russian! you said, and immediately 
they looked at you, felt you, marveled at you, and — three 
rubles down into your palm straightway! Those were the 
days for eating and drinking. And you lived much as you 
liked/ ' 

The lad listened to Chelkash at first with wide-open 
mouth, with puzzled rapture writ large on his rotund phys- 
iognomy ; but, presently, understanding that this ragamuffin- 
was joking, he closed his lips with a snap and laughed 
aloud. Chelkash preserved a serious countenance, conceal- 
ing his smile in his moustaches. 

"Rum card that you are! you spoke as if it were true, 
and I listened and believed you. Now, goodness knows, 
formerly ..." 

"But I count for something, don't I? I tell you that 
formerly ..." 

"Go along!" said the lad, waving his hand. "I suppose 
you're a cobbler? Or are you a tailor? What are you?" 

"What am I?" repeated Chelkash, reflecting a little. 
"I'm a fisherman!" he said at last. 

3. A grivenik is worth about live cents. 

4. A province of southern Russia on the S*A fct tow*. 
5. A ruble is mirth about fifty cents. 
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"A fisherman! Really? You really catch fish?" 
"Why fish? The fishermen here don't only catch fish. 

There's more than that. There are drowned corpses, old 

anchors, sunken ships — everything! There are hooks for 

fishing up all sorts. ..." 

"Nonsense, nonsense! I suppose you mean the sort of 

fishermen who sapg of themselves: 

Our nets we cast forth abroad 

On the river bank so high, 

And in storehouse and grain loft so high. . . . 

"And you have seen such like, eh?" inquired Chelkash, 
looking at him with a smile and thinking to himself that 
this fine young chap was really very stupid. 

"No, where could I see them? But I've heard of 
them. ..." 

"Like the life, eh?" 

"Like their life? Well, how shall I put it? They are 
not bothered with kids . . . they live as they like . . . 
thev are free. ..." 

"What do you know about freedom? Do you love it?" 

'•'Why, of course. To be your own master ... to go 
where you like ... to do what vou like. Still more, if 
you know how to keep straight, and have no stone about 
your neck . . . then it's splendid! You may enjoy your- 
self as you like, if only you don't forget God. ..." 

Chelkash spat contemptuously, ceased from questioning, 
and turned awav from the youth. 

"I'll tell vou my story." said the other with a sudden 

»> • • 

burst of confidence. "When mv father died he left but 
little, my mother was old. the land was all plowed to death. 
What was I to do? Live I must — but how? I didn't know. 
I went to my wife's relations — a good house. Very well! 
'Will you give your daugUtex \\et \*otV\<5wV But no, my 
devil of a father-in-law would xvoV steSV ««X~ \ ^**» ^«srj- 
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ing him a long time about it — a whole year. What a busi- 
ness it was! And if I had had a hundred and fifty rubles 
in hand I could have paid off the Jew Antipas and stood 
on my legs again. 'Will you give Marfa her portion?' I 
said. "No ? ' Very well ! - Thank God she is not the only 
girl in the village/ I wanted to let him know that I would 
be my own master and quite free. Heigh-ho!" And the 
young fellow sighed. "And now there is nothing for it but 
to go to my relations after all. I had thought: look now! 
I'll go to the Kuban District. I'll scrape together two 
hundred rubles, and then I shall be a gentleman at large. 
But it was only so-so! It all ended in smoke. Now you'll 
have to go back to your relations, I said to myself, as a 
day-laborer. I'm not fit to be my own master — no, I'm 
quite unfit. Alas ! Alas !" 

The young fellow had a violent disinclination to go to 
his relatives. Even his cheerful face grew dark and miser- 
able. He shifted heavily about on the ground, and drew 
Chelkash out of the reverie in which he had plunged while 
the other was talking. 

Chelkash also began to feel that the conversation was 
boring him, yet, for all that, he asked a few more questions. 

"And now where are you going?" 

"Where am I going? Why, home, of course." 

"My friend, it is not 'of course' to me. You might be 
going to kick up your heels in Turkey for aught I know." 

"In Tur-tur-key?" stammered the youth. "Who of all 
the Orthodox would think of going there? What do you 
mean?" 

"I mean that you're a fool !" sighed Chelkash, and again 
he turned away from the speaker, and this time he felt an 
utter disinclination to waste another word upon him. There 
was something in this healthy country lad which revolted 
him. 
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A troublesome, slowly ripening irritating feeling was 
stirring somewhere deep within him, and prevented him 
from concentrating his attention and meditating on all that 
had to be done that night. 

The snubbed young rustic kept murmuring to himself in 
a low voice, now and then glancing furtively at the vaga- 
bond. His cheeks were absurdly chubby, his lips were 
parted, and his lackadaisical eyes blinked ridiculously and 
preposterously often. Evidently he had never expected 
that his conversation with this moustached ragamuffin would 
be terminated so quickly and so offensively. 

The ragamuffin no longer paid him the slightest attention. 
He was whistling reflectively as he sat on the post and 
beating time with his. bare dirty paw. 

The rustic wanted to be quits with him. 

"I say, fisherman, do you often get drunk!" — he was 
beginning, when the same instant the fisherman turned 
round quickly face to face with him and asked: 

"Hark ye, babby ! Will you work with me tonight? 
Come! — yes or no?" 

"Work at what?" inquired the rustic suspiciously. 

"At whatever work I give you. We'll go a-fishing. 
You'll have to row. ..." 

"Oh! . . . All right! . . . No matter. I can work. Only 
don't let me in for something. . . . You're ^p frightfully 
double-tongued . . . you're a dark horse. ..." 

Chelkash began to feel something in the nature of a 
gangrened wound in his breast, and murmured with cold 
maliciousness : 

"N o bla bbing, whatever you may think. Look now, I've 
a good mind to knock your blockhead about till I drive 
some light into it." 

He leaped from his post, and, though his left hand still 
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twirled his moustache, he clenched his right into a muscular 
fist as hard as iron, while his eyes flashed and sparkled. 

The rustic was terrified. He quickly looked about him, 
timidly blinking his eyes, also leaped from the ground. 
They stood there regarding each other in silence. 

"Well?" inquired Chelkash sullenly. He was boiling over 
and tremulous at the insult received from this young bull- 
calf, whom during the whole course of their conversation 
he had despised, but whom he now thoroughly hated because 
he had such clear blue eyes, such a healthy sun-burnt face, 
such short strong arms. He hated him, moreover, because, 
somewhere or other, he had his native village, and a house 
in it, and because he numbered among his relatives a well- 
to-do peasant farmer; he hated him for all his past life 
and all his life to come, and, more than all this, he hated 
him because this creature, a mere child in comparison with 
himself, Chelkash, dared to love freedom, whose value he 
knew not, and which was quite unnecessary to him. It is 
always unpleasant to see a man whom you regard as worse 
and lower than yourself, love or hate the same thing as 
you do, and thus become like unto yourself. 

The rustic looked at Chelkash, and felt that in him he 
had found his master. 

"Well ..." he began, "I have nothing to say against 
it. I am glad, in fact. . . . You see I am out of work. 
It is all one to me whom I work for, for you or another. 
I only mean to say that you don't look like a working- 
man . . . you're so terribly ragged, you know. Well, I 
know that may happen to us all. Lord ! the topers I've 
seen in my time! No end to 'em! But I've never seen 
any like you." 

"All right, all right! It is agreed then, eh?" asked 
Chelkash. His voice was now a little softer. 
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"With pleasure, so far as I am concerned. What's the 
pay ? 

"I pay according to the amount of work done, and accord- 
ing to the kind of work too. It depends upon the haul. 
You might get a fifth part. What do you say to that?" 

But now it was a matter of monev, and therefore the 
peasant must needs be exact and demand the same exact- 
ness from his employer. The rustic had a fresh access of 
uncertainty and suspicion. 

"Nay, brother, *a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush/ ..." 

Chelkash fell in with his humor. 

"No more gabble ! Wait ! come to the pub 6 !" 

And they walked along the street side by side, Chelkash 
twisting his moustaches with the impudent air of a master, 
the rustic with the expression of a complete readiness to 
buckle under, yet at the same time full of uneasiness and 
suspicion. 

"What do they call you?" inquired Chelkash. 

"Gabriel," replied the rustic. 

When they came to the filthy and smoke-black inn, Chel- 
kash, going up to the buffet with the* familiar tone of an 
old habitue, ordered a bottle of vodka, 7 cabbage-soup, a 
roasted joint, tea; and totting up the amount of the items, 
curtly remarked to the barmaid, "All to my account, eh!" 
Whereupon the barmaid nodded her head in silence. And 
Gabriel was suddenly filled with a profound respect for his 
master, who, notwithstanding his hang-dog look, enjoyed 
such notoriety and credit. 

„_"Well, now we can peck a bit, and have a talk comfort- 
ably. You sit here. I'll be back directly." 

Out he went. Gabriel looked about him. The inn was 

6. A public house or inn. 

7. Ad alcoholic drink distilled trom rj*. 
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on the ground floor; it was damp, and dark, and full of the 
stifling odor of distilled vodka, tobacco smoke, tar, and a 
something else of a pungent quality. Opposite Gabriel, at 
another table, sat a drunken man in sailor's costume, with 
a red beard, all covered with coal dust and tar. He was 
growling, in the midst of momentary hiccoughs, a song, or 
rather some fragmentary and inconsecutive words of a 
song, his voice now rising to a frightful bellow, now sink- 
ing to a throaty gurgle. He was obviously not a Russian. 

Behind him sat two young Moldavian girls, ragged, dark- 
haired, sunburnt, also screeching some sort of a song with 
tipsy voices. 

Further back other figures projected from the surround- 
ing gloom, all of them strangely unkempt, half-drunk, noisy, 
and restless. . . . 

Gabriel felt uncomfortable sitting there all alone. He 
wished his master would return soon. The din of the 
eating-house blended into a single note, and it seemed to 
him like the roar of some huge animal. It possessed a 
hundred different sorts of voices, and was blindly, irri- 
tably soaring away out of this stony prison, as if it wanted 
to find an outlet for its will and could not. . . . Gabriel 
felt as if something bemused and oppressive was sucking 
away in his body, something which made his head swim, 
and made his eyes grow dim as they wandered, curious 
and terrified, about the eating-house. 

Chelkash now arrived, and they began to eat and drink 
and converse at the same time. At the third rummer 
Gabriel got drunk. He felt merry, and wanted to say 
something pleasant to his host who — glorious youth! — 
though nothing to look at, was so tastefully entertaining 
him. But the words, whole waves of them, pouring into 
his very throat, for some reason or other wouldn't leave 
his tongue, which had suddenly grown quite cumbex^se&R.. 
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Chelkash looked at him, and said with a derisive smile: 
','Why, you're drunk already ! What a milksop ! And only 
the fifth glass too! How will you manage to work?" 

"My friend/' lisped Gabriel, "never fear. I respect 
you — there you are. Let me kiss you. Ah!" 

"Well, well ! Come, chink glasses once more." 

Gabriel went on drinking, and arrived at last at that 
stage when to his eyes everything began to vibrate with a 
regular spontaneous motion of its own. This was very dis- 
agreeable, and made him feel unwell. His face assumed a 
foolishly ecstatic expression. He tried to say something, 
but only made a ridiculous noise with his lips and bellowed. 
Chelkash continued to gaze fixedly at him as if he was 
trying to recollect something, and twirled his moustaches, 
smiling all the time, but his smile was grim and evil. 

The eating-house was a babel of drunken voices. The 
red-haired sailor had gone to sleep with his elbows resting 
on the table. 

"Come now, let us go," said Chelkash, standing up. 

Gabriel tried to rise, but could not, and, cursing loudly, 
began to laugh the senseless laugh of the drunkard. 

"He'll have to be carried," said Chelkash, sitting down 
again on the chair opposite his comrade. 

Gabriel kept on laughing, and looked at his host with 
lack-luster eyes. And the latter regarded him fixedly, 
keenly, and meditatively. He saw before him a man whose 
life had fallen into his vulpine paws. Chelkash felt that 
he could twist him round his little finger. He could break 
him in pieces like a bit of cardboard, or he could make 
a substantial peasant of him as solid as a picture in its 
frame. Feeling himself the other man's master, he hugged 
himself with delight, and reflected that this rustic had never 
emptied so many glasses as Fate had permitted him, Chel- 
kashy to do. And he had a sort of indignant pity for this 
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young life; he despised and even felt anxious about it, lest 
it should fall at some other time into such hands as his. 
And, finally, all Chelkash's feelings blended together into 
one single sentiment — into something paternal and hospi- 
table. He was sorry for the youth, and the youth was 
necessary to him. Then Chelkash took Gabriel under the 
armpits, and, urging him lightly forward from behind with 
his knee, led him out of the door of the tavern, where he 
placed him on the ground in the shadow of a pile of wood, 
and himself sat down beside him and smoked his pipe, i 
Gabriel rolled about for a bit, bellowing drunkenly, and ' 
dozed off. 

II 

"Well now, are you ready?" inquired Chelkash in a low 
voice of Gabriel, who was fumbling about with the oars. 

"Wait a moment. The rowlocks are all waggly. Can I 
ship oars for a bit?" 

"No, no ! Don't make a noise ! Press down more firmly 
with your hands, and they'll fall into place of their own 
accord." 

The pair of them were quietly making off with the skiff 
attached to the stern of one of a whole flotilla of sailing 
barques laden with batten rivets and large Turkish feluccas 
half-unloaded and still half-filled with palm, sandal, and 
thick cypress-wood logs. 

The night was dark, across the sky dense layers of ragged 
cloud were flitting, and the water was still, dark, and as 
thick as oil. It exhaled a moist, saline aroma, and mur- 
mured caressingly as it splashed against the sides of the 
ships and against the shore, and rocked Chelkash's skiff to 
and fro. Stretching a long distance seawards from the 
shore, rose the dark hulls of many vessels, ^iexc.va%^Jfcfc. ^«^ 
with their sharp masts which had v&T\c.^aX£& Nbx&ks^a ^ 
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their tops. The sea reflected the lights of these lanterns, \ 
and was covered with a mass of yellow patches. "They 
twinkled prettily on its soft, faint black, velvet bosom, 
heaving so calmly and powerfully. The sea was sleeping 
the sleep of a strong and healthy laborer wearied by the 
day's work. 

"Let's be off," said Gabriel, thrusting the oar into the 
water. 

"Go!" Chelkash, with a powerful stroke of his hand, 
thrust the skiff right into the strip of water behind the 
barques. It flew swiftly through the smooth water, which 
glowed beneath the oars with a bluish, phosphorescent 
radiance. A long ribbon of this luster faintly gleaming, 
tapered away from the keel of the skiff. 

"Well, how's the head? Aching, eh?" inquired Chelkash 
jocosely. 

"Frightfully. It hums like molten iron. I'll wash it 
with water presently." 

"Why ? What you want is something to go inside. Take 
a pull at that — that will soon put you all right," and handed 
Gabriel a flask. 

"Oh-ho ! Bless vou !" 

A gentle gurgle was audible. 

"How now? Feel glad, eh? Stop! that'll do." 

The skiff sped on again, lightly and noiselessly, turning 
and winding among the vessels. Suddenly it wrenched 
itself free from them, and the sea — the endless, mighty, 
glistening sea — lay extended before them, receding into the 
blue distance, whence there arose out of its waters moun- 
tains of dark lilac-blue cloud, with yellowish downy fringes 
at the corners, and greenish clouds the color of sea-water, 
and those melancholy leaden clouds which cast abroad such 
heavy, oppressive shadows, crushing down mind and spirit. 
They crept so slowly away ixorcv oty^ «Kvo\\\et, sxA, tvont 
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blending with, now pursuing, one another, intermingled their 
shapes and colors, swallowing each other up and reemerging 
in fresh shapes, magnificent and menacing. . . . And there 
was something mysterious in the gradual motion of these 
lifeless masses. There seemed to be an infinite host of 
them at the verge of the sea-shore, and it seemed as if they 
must always creep indifferently over the face of heaven, 
with the sullen, evil aim of obliterating it, and never allow- 
ing it to shine down again upon the sleeping sea with its 
millions of golden eyes — the many-colored living stars that 
sparkle so dreamily, awakening lofty desires in those to 
whom their pure and holy radiance is so precious. 

"The sea's good, isn't it?" inquired Chelkash. 

"Rubbish! It's horrible to me," replied Gabriel, as his 
oars struck the water vigorously and symmetrically. The 
water plashed and gurgled with a scarcely audible sound 
beneath the strokes of the long oars — splashing and splash- 
ing, and sparkling with its warm blue phosphorescent light. 

"Horrible, do you say? Ugh, you fool!" exclaimed 
Chelkash contemptuously. 

He, thief and cynic, loved the sea. His excitable, nerv- 
ous nature, greedy of new impressions, was never tired of 
contemplating that dark expanse, limitless, free, and mighty. 
And it offended him to receive such an answer to his ques- 
tion about the charm of the thing he loved. Sitting in the 
stern, he cut the water with his oar, and looked calmly in 
front of him, full of the desire to go long and far in that 
velvety smoothness. 

When on the sea, there always arose within him a broad, 
warm feeling embracing his whole soul, and, for a time, 
purifying him from the filth of earthly life. This feeling 
he prized, and he loved to see himself better there, in the 
midst of the water and the air, where thoughts of life and 
life itself always lost first their keenxie&% «n&. <&\sse^ ^ssxt 
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value. At night on the sea can be heard the soft 'murmur 
of the sea's slumberous breathing, that incomprehensible 
sound which pours peace into the soul of man, and caress- 
ingly taming his evil impulses, awakes within him mighty 
musings. . . . 

"But where's the tackle, eh?" inquired Gabriel suddenly, 
looking uneasily about the boat. 

Chelkash started violently. 

"The tackle? It is with me in the stern of the boat." 

"What sort of tackle is that?" Gabriel again inquired, '. 
this time with suspicion in his voice. 

"What tackle ? Why, ground tackle and ..." 

But Chelkash felt ashamed to lie to this youngster while 
concealing his real object, and he regretted the thoughts 
and feelings which the question of this rustic had suddenly 
annihilated. He grew angry. A familiar, sharp, burning 
sensation in his breast and throat convulsed him, and he 
said to Gabriel with suppressed fury : 

"Mind your own business, and don't thrust your nose 
into other folk's affairs. You are hired to row — so row. 
If your tongue wags again it will be the worse for you. 
Do vou understand?" 

For a moment the skiff rocked to and fro, and stood still. 
The oars remained in the water feathering it, and Gabriel 
moved uneasily on his bench. 

"Row!" 

Violent abuse shook the air. Gabriel grasped the oars. 
The skiff, as if terrified, fared along with quick, nervous 
jolts, noisily cutting through the water. 

"Steadier!" 

Chelkash rose a little from his seat in the stern, without 
letting go his oar, and fixed his cold eyes on the pale face 
and trembling lips of Gabriel. Bending forward with 
arched hack, he resembled a cat about to spring. Perfectly 
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audible was the savage grinding of his teeth, and also a 
timorous clattering as if of bones. 

"Who calls ?" resounded a surly shout from the sea. 

"Devil take it! Row, can't you? Quiet with the oars! 
I'll kill you, you hound ! Row, I say ! One, two ! You dare 
to speak, that's all !" whispered Chelkash. 

"Mother of God ! Holy Virgin !" uttered Gabriel, trem- 
bling and helpless with terror and over-exertion. 

The skiff turned and went lightly back towards the 
haven, where the lights of the lantern were jogging together 
in a parti-colored group, and the shafts of the masts were 
visible. 

"Hie! Who was making that row?" the voice sounded 
again. This time it was further off than before. Chelkash 
felt easier. 

"You're making all the row yourself, my friend !" he cried 
in the direction of the voice, and then he turned again to 
Gabriel, who was still muttering a prayer. "Well, my 
friend, you're in luck ! If those devils had come after us 
there w T ould have been an end of you ! Do you hear ? I'd 
have thrown you to the fishes in a twinkling !" 

Now, when Chelkash spoke calmly, and even good- 
naturedly, Gabriel trembled still more with terror, and 
fell to beseeching. 

"Listen ! Let me go ! For goodness' sake let me go ! 
Land me somewhere — oh, oh, oh ! I'm ruined altogether. 
Let me go! W T Iiat am I to you? I can't do it. I'm not 
used to such things. It's the very first time. Oh, Lord ! 
It's up with me! How could you deceive me so? You did 
it on purpose. You have lost your soul. A nice kind of 
business, this !" 

"W r hat business do you mean?" asked Chelkash surlily. 
"Ha! What business, eh?" 

He was amused at the terror oi ttve, xw&NXfc, wak\«.\»^ ^ 
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delight in Gabriel's terror, because it showed what a terrible 
fellow he, Chelkash, was. 

"A dark business, my friend ! Let me go, for God's sake. 
What harm have I done you? . . . Mercy . . . !" 

"Silence ! If you were of no use to me I would not have 
taken you. Do you understand? And now be quiet!" 

"Oh, Lord !" sighed the sobbing Gabriel. 

"Come, come ! Don't blubber !" Chelkash rounded on 
him sternly. 

But Gabriel could no longer restrain himself, and sob- 
bing softly, wept and sniveled and fidgeted on his seat, but 
rowed vigorously, desperately. The skiff sped along like a 
dart. Again the dark hulls of big vessels stood in their 
way, and the skiff lost itself among them, turning like a top 
in the narrow streaks of water between the vessels. 

"Hi, you! Listen! If anyone asks you anything, hold 
your tongue, if you want to remain alive! Do you under- 
stand ?" 

"Woe is me !" sighed Gabriel, hopelessly, in reply to the 
stern command, adding bitterly: "My accursed luck!" 

"Now row !" said Chelkash in an intense curdling whisper. 

At this whisper Gabriel lost all capacity for forming any 
ideas whatsoever, and became more dead than alive, be- 
numbed by a cold presentiment of coming evil. He mechan- 
ically lowered his oars into the water, leaned back his 
uttermost, took a long pull, and set steadily to work again, 
gazing stolidly all the time at his bast shoes. 

The sleepy murmur of the waves had now a sullen sound 
and became terrible. They were in the haven. . . . Behind 
its granite wall could be heard people's voices, the splashing 
of water, singing, and high-pitched whistling. 

"Stop !" whispered Chelkash. "Ship oars ! cling close to 
the wall ! Hush, you devil !" 

Gabriel, grasping the slippery stones with his hands, 
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drew the skiff up alongside the wall. The skiff moved 
without any grating, its keel gliding noiselessly over the 
slimy seaweed growing on the stones. 

"Stop ! Give me the oars ! Give them here ! Where's 
your passport? In your knapsack? Hand over the knap- 
sack ! Come, look sharp ! It will be a good hostage for 
your not bolting! You'll not bolt now, I know! Without 
the oars you might bolt somewhere, but without the pass- 
port you'd be afraid to. Wait, and look here, if you whine — 
to the bottom of the sea you go !" 

And suddenly clinging to something with his hands, 
Chelkash rose in the air and disappeared over the wall. 

Gabriel trembled. ... It was done so smartly. He 
began to feel the cursed oppression and terror which he 
felt in the presence of that evil moustached thief, rolling, 
creeping off him. Now was the time to run ! . . . With a 
sigh of relief he looked about him. To the left of him 
rose a black mastless hull, a sort of immense tomb, un- 
peopled and desolate. Every stroke of the billows against 
its side awoke within it a hollow, hollow echo, like a heavy 
sigh. To the right of him on the water, stretching right 
away, was the gray stony wall of the mole, like a cold and 
massive serpent. Behind, some black bodies were also 
visible, and in front, in the opening between the wall and 
the hull of the floating tomb, the sea was visible, dumb 
and dreary with black clouds all over it. Huge and heavy, 
they were moving slowly along, drawing their horror from 
the gloom, and ready to stifle man beneath their heaviness. 
Everything was cold, black, and of evil omen. Gabriel 
felt terrified. This terror was worse than the terror in- 
spired by Chelkash; it grasped the bosom of Gabriel in a 
strong embrace, made him collapse into a timid lump, and 
nailed him to the bench of the skiff. 

And around him all was silent, not a sound save the 
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sighing of the sea; arid it seemed as if this silence were 
broken by something terrible, something insanely loud, by 
something which shook the sea to its very foundation, tore 
asunder the heavy flocks of clouds in the sky, and scat- 
tered over the wilderness of the sea all those heavy 
vessels. The clouds crept along the sky just as gradually 
and wearyingly as before; but more and more of them 
kept rising from the sea, and, looking at the sky, one might 
fancy that it also was a sea, but a sea in insurrection against 
and falling upon the other so slumberous, peaceful, and 
smooth. The clouds resembled billows pouring upon the 
earth with gray inwardly-curling crests ; they resembled 
an abyss, from which these billows were torn forth by the 
wind; they resembled new-born breakers still covered with 
greenish foam of rage and frenzy. 

Gabriel felt himself overwhelmed by this murky silence 
and beauty; he felt that he would like to see his master 
again soon. Why was he staying away there? The time 
passed slowly, more slowly • even than the clouds crawling 
across the sky.' . . . And the silence, as time went on, 
became more and more ominous. 

But now from behind the wall of the mole a splashing, a 
rustling, and something like a whispering became audible. 
It seemed to Gabriel as if he must die on the spot. 

"Hi ! Are you asleep? Catch hold!" sounded the hollow 
voice of Chelkash cautiouslv. 

Something round and heavy was let down from the wall, 
Gabriel hauled it into the boat. Another similar thing was 
let down. Then across the wall stretched the long lean 
figure of Chelkash, then appeared the oars, Gabriel's knap- 
sack plumped down at his feet, and, heavily breathing, 
Chelkash was sitting in the stern. 

Gabriel looked at him, and smiled jovfullv and timidly. 

"Tired?" he asked. 
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"A bit, you calf! Come, take the oars and put your 
whole heart into it. A bit of work will do you no harm, 
my friend. The work's half done; now we've only got to 
swim a bit under their very noses, and then you shall have 
your money and go to your Polly. You have a Polly, 
haven't you? Eh, baby?" 

Gabriel did his very utmost, working with a breast like 
shaggy fur and with arms like steel springs. The water 
foamed beneath the skiff, and the blue strip behind the 
stern now became broader. Gabriel presently became cov- 
ered with sweat, but kept on rowing with all his might. 
Experiencing such terror twice in one night, he feared to 
experience it a third time, and only wished for one thing — 
to be quite out of this cursed work, land on terra firma, 
and run away from this man before he killed him down- 
right, or got him locked up in jail. He resolved to hold 
no conversation with him, to contradict him in nothing, to 
do all he commanded, and, if he were fortunate enough to 
break away from him, he vowed to offer up a prayer to 
St. Nicholas, the Wonder Worker, on the morrow. A pas- 
sionate prayer was ready to pour from his breast. . . . But 
he controlled himself, panted like a steam engine, and was 
silent, casting sidelong glances at Chelkash from time to 
time. 

And Chelkash, long, lean, craning forward and resem- 
bling a bird ready to take to flight, glared into the gloom 
in front of the boat with his vulture eyes, and moving his 
hooked beak from side to side, with one hand held the tiller 
firmly, while with the other he stroked his moustache, his 
features convulsed occasionallv bv the smiles that curled 
his thin lips. Chelkash was satisfied with his success, with 
himself, and with this rustic so terribly frightened by him 
and now converted into his slave. He was enjoying in 
anticipation the spacious deY>a\ic\\ ol \,o\»or«s<w , «&&. tsss^ 
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delighted in his power over this fresh young rustic im- 
pounded into his service. He saw how he was exerting 
himself, and he felt sorry for him, and wished to encourage 
him. 

"Hi !" said he softly, with a smile, "Got over your 
funk, eh?" 

"It was nothing!" sighed Gabriel, squirming before him. 

"You needn't lean so heavily on your oars now. Take it 
easy a bit. We've only got one more place to pass. Rest a 
bit." 

Gabriel stopped short obediently, wiped the sweat off his 
face with his shirt-sleeve, and again thrust the oars into 
the water. 

"Row more gently. Don't let the water blab about you! 
We have only the gates to pass. Softly, softly ! We've 
serious people to deal with here, my friend. They may take 
it into their heads to joke a bit with their rifles. They 
might saddle you with such a swelling on your forehead that 
you wouldn't even be able to sing out: 'Oh!' " 

The skiff now crept along upon the water almost noise- 
lessly. Only from the oars dripped blue drops, and when 
they fell into the sea, tiny blue spots lingered for an 
instant on the place where they fell. The night grew even 
darker and stiller. The sky no longer resembled a sea in 
insurrection — the clouds had spread all over it and covered 
it with an even, heavy baldachin, 8 drooping low and motion- 
less over the sea. The sea grew still quieter, blacker, and 
exhaled a still stronger saline odor, nor did it seem so vast 
as heretofore. 

"Ah ! if only the rain would come !" whispered Chelkash. 
"It would be as good as a curtain for us." 

Right and left of them some sort of edifice now rose out 
of the black water — barges, immovable, sinister, and as 

8. A canopy. 
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black as the water itself. On one of them a fire was twin- 
kling, and someone was going about with a lantern. The 
sea, washing their sides, sounded supplicatory and muffled, 
and these responded in a shrill and cold echo, as if quarrel- 
some and refusing to concede anything to it. 

"The cordons !" whispered Chelkash in a scarcely audible 
voice. 

From the moment when he commanded Gabriel to row 
more gently, Gabriel was again dominated by a keen expec- 
tant tension. Onwards he kept, going through the gloom, 
and it seemed to him that he was growing — his bones and 
sinews were extending within him with a dull pain; his 
head, filled with a single thought, ached abominably; the 
skin on his back throbbed; and his feet were full of tiny, 
sharp, cold needles. His eyes were exhausted by gazing 
intently into the gloom, from which he expected to emerge 
every instant something which would cry to them with a 
hoarse voice, "Stop, thieves !" 

Now, when Chelkash whispered, "The cordons!" Gabriel 
trembled, a keen burning thought ran through him, and 
settled upon his overstrained nerves — he wanted to shout 
and call to people to help him. He had already opened his 
mouth, and, rising a little in the skiff, stuck out his breast, 
drew in a large volume of air, and opened his mouth . . . 
but suddenly, overcome by a feeling of terror which struck 
him like the lash of a whip, he closed his eyes and rolled 
off his bench. 

In front of the skiff, far away on the horizon out of the 
black water, arose an enormous fiery-blue sword cutting 
athwart the night, gliding edgewise over the clouds on the 
sky, and lying on the bosom of the sea in a broad blue 
strip. There it lay, and into the zone of its radiance there 
floated out of the dark the hitherto invisible black vessels, 
all silent and enshrouded in the thick night mists. It seemed 
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/as if they had lain for long at the bottom of the sea, drawn 
down thither by the mighty power of the tempest, and now 
behold! they had risen from thence at the command of 
the fiery sea-born sword, risen to look at the sky and at all 
above the water. Their tackle hugged the masts, and 
seemed to be ends of seaweed risen from the depths to- 
gether with these black giants immeshed within them. And 
again this strange gleaming blue sword arose from the sur- 
face of the sea, again it cut the night in twain, and flung 
itself in another direction. And again where it lay the 
dark hulls of vessels, invisible before its manifestations, 
floated 'out of the darkness. 

^ Chelkash's skiff stood still and rocked to and fro on the 
"water as if irresolute. Gabriel lay at the bottom of it, 
covering his face with his hands, and Chelkash poked him 
with the oars and whispered furiously, but quietly : 

"Fool! that's the customhouse cruiser. That is the elec- 
tric lantern. Get up, you blockhead. The light will be 
thrown upon us in a moment. What the devil ! You'll ruin 
me as well as yourself if you don't look out. Come !" 

And at last when one of the blows with the sharp end 
of the oar caught Gabriel more violently than the others 
on the spine, he leaped up, still fearing to open his eyes, 
sat on the bench, blindly grasped the oars, and again set 
the boat in motion. 

"Not so much noise ! I'll kill you, I will ! Not so much 
noise, I say. What a fool you are! Devil take you. . . . 
What are you afraid of? Now then, ugly! The lantern is 
a mirror — that's all! Softly with the oars, silly devil! 
They incline the mirror this way and that, and so light up 
the sea, in order that they may see whether folks like you 
and me, for instance, are sailing about anywhere. They do 
it to catch smugglers. They won't tackle us; they'll sail 
far away. Don't be afraid, cVodVvo^et , 'Ow^ ^wvVWkls. 
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us. Now we're clear ..." Chelkash looked round tri- 
umphantly. . . . "At last we've sailed out of it! Phew! 
well, you're lucky, blockhead !" 

Gabriel kept silence, rowed and breathed heavily, still 
gazing furtively in the direction where that fiery sword 
kept on rising and falling. He could by no means believe 
Chelkash that it was only a lamp with a reflector. The cold 
blue gleam, cutting the darkness asunder and making the 
sea shine with a silvery radiance, had something incompre- 
hensible in it, and Gabriel was again the victim of an 
obsession of anxious terror. And again a foreboding 
weighed heavily on his breast. He rowed like a machine, 
all huddled up, as if he expected a blow to come from 
above him; and not a desire, not a single feeling remained 
in him — he was empty and spiritless. The agitation of this 
night had at last gnawed out of him everything human. 

But Chelkash triumphed once more; the whole thing 
was a complete success. His nerves, accustomed to excite- 
ment, were already placid again. His moustaches quivered 
with rapture, and a hungry little flame was burning in his 
eyes. He felt magnificent, whistled between his teeth, drew 
a deep inspiration of the moist air of the sea, glanced 
around, and smiled good-naturedly when his eyes rested on 
Gabriel. 

A breeze arose and awoke the sea, which suddenly began 
heaving sportively. The clouds seemed to make them- 
selves thinner and more transparent, but the whole sky was 
obscured by them. Despite the fact that the wind, though 
but a light breeze, played over the sea, the clouds remained 
motionless, as if lost in some gray, grizzling meditation. 

"Come, friend, wake up ! It's high time. Why, you look 
as if your soul had evaporated through your skin, and only 
a bag of bones remained. I say ! Mate ! We're pretty well 
at the end of this job, eh?" 
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It was pleasant to Gabriel, at any rate, to hear a human 
voice, even if the speaker were Chelkash. 

"I hear/' he said softly. 

"Very well, thickhead. Come now, take the rudder, and 
I'll have a go at the oars. You seem tired. Come !" 

Gabriel mechanically changed places. When Chelkash, 
in changing places with him, looked him in the face and 
observed that his tottering legs trembled beneath him, he 
was still sorrier for the lad. He patted him on the shoulder. 

"Well, ".veil, don't be frightened. You. have worked. well. 
I'll richly reward you, my friend. What say you to a 
^fiver, eh?" 

"I want nothing. Put me ashore, that's all." 

Chelkash waved his hand, spat, and began rowing, fling- 
ing the oars far back with his long arms. 

The sea was waking. It was playing with tiny billows, 
producing them, adorning them with a fringe of foam, 
bumping them together, and beating them into fine dust. 
The foam, in dissolving, hissed and spluttered, and every- 
thing around was full of a musical hubbub and splashing. 
The gloom seemed to have more life in it. 

"Now, tell me," said Chelkash, "I suppose you'll be off to 
your village, marry, plow up the soil, and sow corn. Your 
wife will bear you children, and there won't be food enough. 
Now, tell me, do you mean to go on working your heart out 
all your life long? Say! There's not very much fun in 
that now, is there?" 

"Fun indeed !" said Gabriel timidly and tremulously. 

Here and there the wind had penetrated the clouds, and 
between the gaps peeped forth little patches of blue sky, 
with one or two little stars in them. Reflected by the 
sportive sea, these little stars leaped up and down on the 
waters, now vanishing and now shining forth again. 

"Move to the right," said Chelkash; "we shall soon be 
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there now, I hope. It's over now. An important little job, 
too. Look now ! It's like this, d'ye hear ? In one single 
night I've grabbed half a thousand. What do you think of . 
that, eh?" 

"Half a thousand!" gasped Gabriel incredulously, but 
then terror again seized him, and, kicking the bundle in 
the skiff, he asjked quickly, "What sort of goods is this?" 

"It's silk. Precious wares. If you sold all that at a 
fair price you would get a full thousand. But I'm not a 
shark! Smart, eh?" 

"Tfe-es!" gasped Gabriel. "If only it had been me," he 
sighed, all at once thinking of his village, and his poor 
household, his necessities, his mother, and everything be- 
longing to his home so far away, for the sake of which 
he had gone to seek work — for the sake of which he had 
endured such torments this very night. A wave of reminis- 
cence overwhelmed him, and he bethought him of his little 
village running down the steep slope of the hill, down to 
the stream hidden among the birches, silver willows, moun- 
tain ashes, and wild cherry trees. These reminiscences 
suffused him with a warm sort of feeling, and put some 
heart into him. "Ah ! it's valuable, no doubt," he sighed. 

"Well, it seems to me you'll very soon be by your iron 
pot at home. How the girls at home will run after you ! 
You may pick and choose. No doubt your house is crazy 
enough just now . . . well, I suppose we want a little 
money to build it up again, just a little, eh . . . ?" 

"That's true enough . . . the house is in sore need — 
wood is so dear with us." 

"Come now, how much ? Old shanty wants repairing, eh ? 
How about a horse ? Got one ?" 

"A horse? Oh, yes, there is one . . . but deucedly old 
and useless." 

"Weii, you must have a Yvotse, oi waxsc. . . « ^\^ 
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good *un. . . . And a cow, I suppose . . . some sheep 
.... fowls of different sorts, eh?" 

"Don't speak of it! Ah! if it could be so! Ah! Lord! 
Lord! then life would be worth while!" 

"Well, friend, life's a poor thing in itself. ... I know 
something about it myself. I have my own little nest some- 
where or other. My father was one of the richest in the 
village. ..." 

Chelkash rowed slowly. The skiff rocked upon the waves 
saucily splashing against her sides, scarcely moving upon 
the dark sea, and the sea sported ever more and more 
saucily. Two people were dreaming as they rocked upon 
the water, glancing pensively around them. Chelkash 
guided Gabriel's thoughts to his village, wishing to en- 
courage him a little and soothe him. At first he spoke, smil- 
ing skeptically to himself all the time; but, presently, sug- 
gesting replies to his neighbor, and reminding him of the 
joys of a rustic life, as to which he himself had long been 
disillusioned, he forgot all about them, and remembered 
only the actual present, and wandered far away from his 
intention, so that, instead of questioning the rustic about 
his village and its affairs, he insensibly fell to laying down 
the law to him on the subject. 

"The chief thing in the life of the peasant, my friend, 
is liberty. You are your own master. You have your 
house — not worth a farthing, perhaps — but still it is your 
own. You have your land — a mere handful, no doubt — still 
it is yours. You have your own hives, your own eggs, your 
own apples. You are king on your own land ! And then 
the regularity of it. Work calls you up in the morning — 
in spring one sort of work, in summer another sort of work, 
in autumn and in winter work again, but again of a different 
sort TFherever you go, it is to your house that you always 
return — to warmth and quiet, \o\iit aVwv^^wi^^. 1sb!i 
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it so?" concluded Chelkash enthusiastically, thus totting up 
the long category of rustic rights and privileges with the 
accompanying suggestion of corresponding obligations. 

Gabriel looked at him curiously, and also felt enthusiastic. 
During this conversation he had managed to forget whom he 
was with, and saw before him just such a peasant- farmer 
as himself, chained for ages to the soil through many gen- 
orations, bound to it by the recollections of childhood, volun- 
tarily separated from it and from its cares, and bearing 
the just punishment of this separation. 

"Ah, mate ! true ! Ah, how true ! Look at yourself now. 
What are you now without the land? Ah! the land, my 
friend, is like a mother; not for long do you forget her." 

Chelkash fell a-musing. He began to feel once more 
that irritating, burning sensation in his breast, that sensa- 
tion which arose whenever his pride — the pride of the tire- 
less adventurer — was wounded by something, especially 
by something which had no value in his eyes. 

"Silence!" he cried savagely. "No doubt you thought I 
meant all that seriously. Open your pouch a little wider." 

"You're a queer chap!" said Gabriel, suddenly grown 
timid again, "as if I were speaking of you. I suppose there 
are lots like you. What a lot of unhappy people there are 
in the world ! . . . vagabonds who . . ." 

"Sit down, blockhead, and row," commanded Chelkash 
curtly, bottling up within him, somehow or other, a whole 
stream of burning abuse which gushed into his throat. 

Again they changed places, and, as they did so, Chel- 
kash, crawling into the stern across the packages, felt a 
burning desire to give Gabriel a kick that would send him 
flying into the water, and at the same time could not mus- 
ter up sufficient strength to look him in the face. 

The short dialogue broke off; but now a breath of the. 
countrj was wafted to CheAkasVv £Tom>ftttt n«^ «&k»rr. ^ 
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Gabriel. He began to think of the past, forgot to steer the 
boat, which had turned to and fro by the surge, and drifted 
seawards. The waves seemed to understand that this skiff 
had lost its purpose, and, pitching her higher and higher, 
began lightly playing with her, flashing their friendly blue 
fire beneath hen oars. And visions of the past rose quickly 
before Chelkash — visions of the long distant past, separated 
from his present purpose by a whole barrier of eleven years 
of a vagabond life. He succeeded in recalling himself as a 
child; he saw before him his village, his mother — a red- 
cheeked, plump woman, with good gray eyes — his father-^ 
a red-bearded giant with a stern face. He saw himself a 
husband, he saw his wife, black-haired Anfisa, with a long 
pig-tail, full-bodied, gentle, merry. . . . Again he beheld 
himself, a handsome beau, a soldier in the Guards; again he 
saw his father, gray-headed and crooked by labor, and his 
mother all wrinkled and inclining earthwards. He conj ured 
up, too, a picture of the meeting in the village when he 
returned from service; he saw how proud of his Gregory 
his father was before the whole village — his broad-shoul- 
dered, vigorous, handsome soldier-son. . . . Memory, that 
scourge of the unlucky/revived the very stories of the past, 
and even distilled a few drops of honey into the proffered 
draught of venom; and all this, too, simply to crush a man 
with the consciousness of his mistakes, and make him love 
this past and deprive him of all hope in the days to 
come. 

Chelkash felt himself fanned by the peaceful, friendly 
breezes in his native air, conveying with them to his ear 
the friendly words of his mother and the solid speeches of 
his sturdy peasant- father, and many forgotten sounds, and 
the sappy smell of his mother-earth, now just thawed, now 
just plowed up, and now covered by the emerald-green 
silk of the winter crops. And \\fc if\\,\xHa&&i sasfc. *&&*,.» rc- 
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jected, wretched, and lonely, plucked forth from and flung 
forever away from that order of life in which the blood that 
flowed in his veins had worked its way upwards. 

"Hi! where are we going?" asked Gabriel suddenly. 

Chelkash started, and looked around with the uneasy 
glance of a bird of prey. 

"Ugh! The devil only knows! It doesn't matter. . . . 
Come, a steadier stroke! We shall be ashore immediately. 

"Meditating, eh?" inquired Gabriel with a smile. 

Chelkash looked at him angrily. The youth had quite 
recovered himself; he was calm, merry, and, in a way, even 
triumphant. He was very young; he had the whole of life 
still before him. And he knew nothing. That was stupid. 
Perhaps it was the land that kept him back. When such 
thoughts flashed through the head of Chelkash, he became 
still more surly, and in reply to Gabriel's question he 
growled : 

"I was tired . . . and there was the rocking of the sea." 

"Yes, it does rock. . . . But now, suppose we are caught 
with that?" he asked, and he touched the parcels with his 
foot. 

"No fear ... be easyP I'm going to hand them over 
immediately and get the money. Come!" 

"Five hundred, eh?" 

"Not much less, I should think." \ 

"What a lot of money! If only it had come to a poor 
wretch like me ! I'd have sung a pretty song with it." 

"In clodhopper fashion, eh?" 

"Nothing less. Why, I would straight off . . ." 

And Gabriel was carried away on the wings of his imag- 
ination. Chelkash seemed depressed. His moustaches hung 
down; his right side, sprinkled by the waves, was wet; his 
eyes were sunken, and had lost their brilliance. Hs! ^^ 
very miserable and depressed. &W MNxafc ^fcs» -^rt^ksfcret^ xsv 
his appearance seemed to have Y>eexv sfcee^k "^ ^vs^^^ 
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melancholy, which even came to light in the folds of his 
dirty shirt. 

"Tired, eh? and I'm so well. . . . You've overdone 
it 

XV. • • • 

"We shall be there in a moment. . . . Look! . . . 
yonder !" 

Chelkash turned the boat sharply round, and steered it 
in the direction of a black something emerging from the 
water. 

The sky was once more all covered with clouds, and rain 
had begun to descend — a fine, warm rain pattering merrily 
down on the crests of the waves. 

"Stop! slower!" commanded Chelkash. 

The nose of the skiff bumped against the hull of a barque. 

"Are the devils asleep?" growled Chelkash, grasping 
with his boat-hook a rope dangling down the side of the 
ship. . . . "Why, the ladder's not let down ! And it's rain- 
ing, too ! Why don't they look sharp ! Hi ! sluggards ! 
hi!" 

"Is that Chelkash?" murmured a friendly voice above 
them. 

"Yes. Let down the ladder." 

"How goes it, Chelkash?" 

"Let down the ladder, you devil!" roared Chelkash. 
'Oh, he's waxy today, eh? There you are, then." 
Up you go, Gabriel," said Chelkash, turning to his co f£ 
panion. 

In a moment they were on the deck, where three dark- 
bearded figures, jabbering vigorously together in a strange 
pricky sort of tongue, were looking overboard into Chel- 
kash's skiff. The fourth, wrapped in a long cloak, came 
to him and pressed his hand in silence, and then glanced 
suspiciously at Gabriel. 

"Have the money ready by mox\iYxv%" sraA 0&£&a£&. 
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curtly. "And now I'll have a little sleep. Come, Gabriel. 
Do you want anything to eat?" 

"I should like to sleep/' replied Gabriel, and in a few 
moments he was snoring in the dirty hold of the ship; but 
Chelkash, seated by his side, fitting on some sort of boot 
to his foot, and meditatively spitting about him, fell to 
whistling angrily and moodily through his teeth. Then he 
stretched himself alongside Gabriel, and without taking off 
his boots, folded his arms beneath his head, and began con- 
centrating his attention on the deck, twisting his moustaches 
the while. The barque rocked slowly on the heaving water, 
now and then a plank gave forth a melancholy squeak, the 
rain fell softly on the deck, and the waves washed the sides 
of the vessel. It was all very mournful, and sounded like 
the cradle-song of a mother having no hope of the happiness 
of her son. 

Chelkash, grinding his teeth, raised his head a little, 
looked around him . . . and, having whispered something, 
lay down again. . . . Stretching his legs wide, he resem- 
bled a large pair of shears. 

Ill 

Chelkash awoke first, gazed anxiously around, imme- 
diately recovered his self-possession, and looked at the still 
sleeping Gabriel. He was gently snoring, and was smiling 
at something in his sleep with his childish, wholesome, sun- 
tanned face. Chelkash sighed, and climbed up the narrow 
rope-ladder. Through the opening of the hold he caught 
sight of a leaden bit of sky. It was light, but gray and 
drear — autumnal, in fact. 

Chelkash returned in about two hours. His expression 
was cheerful, his moustaches were twirled neatly upwards, 
a good-natured, merry smile was on \&& >ko>« ^*. "**»> 
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dressed in long strong boots, a short j acket, leather trousers, 
and walked with a jaunty air. His whole costume was the 
worse for wear, but strong, and fitted him well, making his 
figure broader, hiding his boniness, and giving him a mili- 
tary air. 

"Hi ! get up, blockhead !" bumping Gabriel with his foot. 

The latter started up, and, not recognizing him for sleepi- 
ness, gazed upon him with dull and terrified eyes. Chel- 
kash laughed. 

"Why, who would have known you?" said Gabriel at last, 
with a broad grin ; "you have become quite a swell." 

"Oh, with us that soon happens. Well, still in a funk, 
eh ? How many times did you think you were going to die 
last night, eh? Tell me, now." 

"Nay, but judge fairly. In the first place, what sort of 
j ob was T on ? Why, I might have ruined my soul forever !" 

"Well, I should like it all over again. What do you 
say?" 

"Over again? Nay, that's a little too . . . how shall I 
put it? Is it worth it? That's where it is." 

'What, not for two rainbows ?" 

Two hundred rubles, you mean ? Not if I know it. Why, 
I ought . . ." 

"Stop. How about ruining your soul, eh ?" 

"Well, you see, / might . . . even if you didn't," smiled 
Gabriel; "instead of ruining yourself you'd be a made man 
for life, no doubt." 

Chelkash laughed merrily. 

"All right! We must have our jokes, I suppose. Let us 
go ashore. Come, look sharp !" 

"I'm ready." 

And again they were in the skiff, Chelkash at the helm, 
Gabriel with the oars. Above them the gray sky was cov- 
ered by a uniform carpet oi c\om&s, awd the turbid green 
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sea sported with their skiff, noisily tossing it up and down 
or the still tiny billows, and sportively casting bright saline* 
jets of water right into it. Far away along the prow of the 
skiff a yellow strip of sandy shore was visible, and far 
away behind the stern stretched the free, sportive sea, 
broken by the hurrying heads of waves with, here and there, 
fringes of white sparkling foam. There, too, far away, 
many vessels were visible, rocking on the bosom of the sea ; 
far away to the left was a whole forest of masts, and 
the white masses of the houses of the town. From thence 
a dull murmur flitted along the sea, thunderous, and at the 
same time blending with the splashing of the waves into 
good and sonorous music. . . . And over everything was 
cast a fine web of ashen vapor, separating the various objects 
from each other. 

"Ah, we shall have a nice time of it this evening," and 
Chelkash jerked his head towards the sea. 

"A storm, eh?" inquired Gabriel, plowing hard among 
the waves with his oars. He was already wet from head 
to foot from the scud carried across the sea by the wind. 

Chelkash grunted assent. 

Gabriel looked at him searchingly. 

"How much did they give you?" he asked at last, per- 
ceiving that Chelkash was not inclined to begin the con- 
versation. 

"Look there," said Chelkash, extending towards Gabriel 
a small pouch which he had taken from his pocket. 

Gabriel saw the rainbow-colored little bits of paper, and 
everything he gazed upon assumed a bright rainbow tinge. 

"You are a brick! And here have I been thinking all 
the time that you would rob me. How much?" 

"Five hundred and forty. Smart, eh?" 

"S-s-mart!" stammered Gabriel, his greedy eyes running 
over the Ave hundred and forty rubles before they disap- 
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peared into the pocket again. "Oh my! what a lot of 
money!" and he sighed as if a whole weight was upon ii.i- 
breast. 

"We'll have a drink together, clodhopper/' cried Ch^- 
kash enthusiastically. "Ah, we'll have a good time. Don't 
think I want to do you, my friend; I'll give you your share. 
I'll give you forty, eh? Is that enough for you. If you 
like you shall have 'em at once." 

"If it's all the same to you — no offense — I'll have 'em 
then." 

Gabriel was all tremulous with expectation, and not only 
with expectation, but with another acute sucking feeling 
which suddenly arose in his breast. 

"Ha, ha, ha ! That's like you ! What a tight-fisted devil 
you are ! I'll take 'em now ! Well, take 'em, my friend ; 
take 'em, I implore you. I really don't know what I might 
do with such a lot of money. Relieve me of it ! Do take 
it, I beg!" 

Chelkash handed Gabriel some nice bank-notes. The lat- 
ter seized them with a trembling hand, threw down the oars, 
and began concealing the cash somewhere in his bosom, 
greedily screwing up his eyes and noisily inhaling the air, 
as if he were drinking something burning hot. Chelkash, 
with a sarcastic smile, observed him, but Gabriel, taking 
up the oars again, rowed on nervously and hurriedly, his 
eyes cast down, as if afraid of something. His shoulders 
and ears were all twitching. 

"Ah, you're greedy! Isn't that good enough? What 
more do you want? Just like a rustic!" said Chelkash 
pensively. 

"Ah, with money one can do something," cried Gabriel, 
suddenly exploding with passionate excitement. And grasp- 
ing, hurriedly, as if pursuing his own thoughts and catching 
his words on the wing, he talked of life in the country, with 
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money and without money, honor, contentment, liberty, and 
hilarity. 

Chelkash listened to him attentively with a serious face, 
and with eyes puckered with some idea or other. At times 
he smiled a complacent smile. 

"We have arrived!" cried Chelkash, at last interrupting 
the discourse of Gabriel. 

A wave caught the skiff and skillfully planted in on the 
strand. 

"Well, my friend, here's the end of the job. We must 
drag the boat a little farther inshore that it may not be 
washed away. And then you and I will say good-bye. It 
is eight versts 9 from here to the town. What are you going 
to do? Back to town, eh?" 

A sly, good-natured smile lit up the face of Chelkash, and 
he had all the appearance of a man meditating something 
very pleasant for himself and unexpected for Gabriel. 
Dipping his hand into his pocket he crinkled the bank- 
notes there. 

"No . . . I . . . I'm not going! I . . . I . . ." Gabriel 
breathed heavily, as if struggling with something. Within 
him was raging a whole mob of desires, words, and feel- 
ings, devouring each other and filling him as if with fire. 

Chelkash looked at him doubtfully. 

"Why are you twisting about like that?" 

"It's because . . . because . . ." But the face of Gabriel 
was burning red at one moment and deadly gray at another, 
and he was glued to the spot, now desiring to fall upon 
Chelkash, and now torn by other desires, the fulfillment of 
which was difficult for him. 

Chelkash did not know what to make of such a state of 
excitement in this rustic. He waited to see what would 
come of it. 

9. A rrrst /« fwo-thirds of a to\\c. 
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Gabriel began to laugh in an odd sort of way — it was 
more of a howl than a laugh. His head was lowered, the 
expression of his face Chelkash d*d not see, but the ears 
of Gabriel, alternately red and pale, were painfully promi- 
nent. 

"Come, what the devil's the matter?" said Chelkash, wav- 
ing his hand. "Have you fallen in love with me all at once? 
What's up ? You change color like a woman. Sorry to part 
from me, eh ? Eh, blockhead ? Say what's the matter with, 
you, and I'll be off." 

"Going, are you?" shrieked Gabriel shrilly. 

The sandy and desolate shore trembled beneath his cry, 
and the yellow billows of sand, washed by the billows of 
the sea, seemed to undulate. Chelkash also trembled. Sud- 
denly Gabriel bounded from his place, threw himself at the 
feet of Chelkash, embraced them with his arms, and turned 
towards him. Chelkash staggered, sat down heavily on 
the sand, gnashed his teeth, and cut the air sharply with 
his long arm, clenching his fist at the same time. But 
strike he could not, being stayed by the 'shamefaced sup- 
plicating whisper of Gabriel: 

"Dear little pigeon . . . Give me . . . that money!- 
Give it to me, for Christ's sake! . . . What is it to you? 
Why, it was gained in a single night . . . in a single night! 
. . . It would take me years . . . Give it me . . . I'll 
pray for you if you will ! Perpetually ... in three 
churches . . . for salvation of your soul! Look now! 
You'd scatter it to the . . . winds ... I would put it into 
land. Oh, give it to me! What is it to you? . . . How 
can you prize it? A single night . . . and you're a rich 
man. Do a good act! You're all but done for . . . You 
haven't got your way to make. But I would . . . Oh ! give 
tliem to me !" 

Chelkash, alarmed, astonished, axvd o%ea&e&, %*fc otv the 
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sand, leaning back, supporting himself on his arms; he sat 
there in silence, and fixed a terrible gaze on the country 
lad who had buried his head in his knees, sobbing as he 
whispered his petition. He repulsed him at last, leaped to 
his feet and, thrusting his hands into his pockets, flung 
the rainbdw bank-notes to Gabriel. 

"There, you dog! Devour ... !" he said, trembling 
with excitement, bitter sorrow, and loathing for this greedy 
slave. And he felt himself a hero for thus throwing away 
the money. Reckless daring shone in his eyes and lit up 
his whole face. 

"I was going to give you more of my own accord. I was 
a bit down in the mouth yesterday, and bethought me of my 
own village. I thought to myself: let us give this rustic a 
helping hand. I was waiting to see what you would do. 
If you asked you were to get nothing. And you! Ugh! 
you miser ! mean hound ! To think that it is possible so to 
lower oneself for money! Fool! Greedy devils the lot of 
you! Not to recollect yourself! To sell yourself for a 
fiver ! Ugh !" 

"Dear little pigeon! Christ save you! Now I have got 
something ... a thousand ! Now I am rich !" cried Gabriel 
in his enthusiasm, all tremulous as he hid his money away 
in his bosom. "Ah, you merciful one ! Never will I forget 
it! . . . Never! . . . And I'll make my wife and children 
pray for you." 

Chelkash listened to his joyous cries, looked at his radiant 
face disfigured by the rapture of greed, and he felt that 
he, thief, vagabond, and outcast though he was, never could 
be so greedy, so mean, so forgetful of his own dignity. 
Never would he be such a one! And these thoughts and 
sensations, filling him with the consciousness of his large- 
mindedness and nonchalance, kept him with Gabriel on the 
sandy seashore. 
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"You have made me happy !" shrieked Gabriel, and seiz- 
ing the hand of Chelkash he pulled it towards his face. 

Chelkash was silent, and fleshed his teeth like a wolf. 
Gabriel continued to pour forth his heart to him: 

"Do you know what was in my mind? . . . We" came 
here — I saw the money. . . . Thinks I . . . I'll fetch him 
one . . . you I meant . . . with the oar — c-c-crack! The 
money's mine; and he . . . that's you . . . goes into the 
sea. ./ . . Who would ever light upon him? And if they 
did find him they would never inquire how he was killed or 
who killed him . . . such a fellow as that! He's not the 
sort of man people make a fuss about! . . . He's no good 
at all in the world ! Who would ever trouble about him ? 
You see how . . ." 

"Give up that money !" howled Chelkash, seizing Gabriel 
by the throat. 

Gabriel tore himself away. The other hand of Chelkash 
twined around him like a serpent. There was the grating 
tear of a rent shirt, and Gabriel lay on the sands with sense- 
less goggling eyes, with sprawling feet and the tips of his 
outstretched fingers fumbling for air. Chelkash, stiff, dry, 
and savage, with grinding teeth, laughed a bitter spasmodic 
laugh, and his moustaches twitched nervously on his clear- 
cut, angular face. Never in his whole life had he felt so 
angry. 

"What, you're lucky, eh?" he inquired of Gabriel in 
the midst of his laughter, and, turning his back upon him, 
went right away in the direction of the town. But he had 
not gone a couple of yards when Gabriel, with his back 
arched like a cat, rose on one knee, and, taking a wide 
sweep with his arm, threw after him a large stone, crying 
spitefully: "Crack!" 

Chelkash yelled, put both his hands to the back of his 
head, tottered forward, turned towards Gabriel, and fell 
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prone in the sand. Gabriel's heart died away as he gazed 
at him. There he lay, and presently he moved his foot, 
tried to raise his head, and stretched himself, quivering 
like a bowstring. Then Gabriel set off running away in 
the direction of the misty shore; it was overhung by a 
shaggy black cloud, and was dark. The waves were roaring 
as they ran upon the sand, mingling with it and then run- 
ning back again. The foam hissed, and the sea-scud was 
flying about in the air. 

The rain began to fall. At first there were only rare 
drops, but soon it poured down in torrents, descending from 
the sky in long thin jets, weaving a whole net of water- 
threads — a net suddenly hiding away within it the steppes 
and the sea, and removing them to an immense distance. 
Gabriel vanished behind it. For a long time nothing was 
visible except the rain, and the long lean man lying on 
the sand by the sea. But behold ! again from out of the rain 
emerged the running Gabriel; he flew like a bird and, run- 
ning towards Chelkash, fell down before him, and began to 
pull him about on the ground. His hands dipped into the 
warm red slime. He trembled, and staggered back with a 
pale and stupid face. 

"Brother, get up ! Do get up !" he whispered in the ear 
of Chelkash amidst the din of the sea. 

Chelkash came to himself and shoved Gabriel awav, 
hoarsely exclaiming: "Be off!" 

"Brother, forgive! . . . the devil tempted me!" whis- 
pered the tremulous Gabriel, kissing Chelkash's hand. 

"Go ! Be off !" growled the other. 

"Take the sin from my soul, my brother! Forgive!" 

"Be off! Go to the devil, I say!" cried Chelkash, and 
with an effort he sat up on the sand. His face was pale and 
angry, his eyes were dull and half closed, as if he wanted to 
sleep. "What more do you vjaivV* Xwsl\\s^ ^ks&r. -**£•*»&- 
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j'ou wanted to do. . . . So go ! Be off !" He tried to kick 
the utterly woe-begone Gabriel, but could not. He would 
again have rolled over had not Gabriel held him up by 
embracing his shoulders. The face of Chelkash was now 
on a level with the face of Gabriel; both were pale, 
pitiful, and odd-looking. 

"Phew!" said Chelkash, and he spat full into the wide- 
open eyes of his workman. 

The latter gently wiped it off with his sleeve. 

"What would you do? Won't you answer a word? For- 
give me, for Christ's sake !" 

"Ugh, you horror! But you'll never understand," cried 
Chelkash contemptuously, dragging off his shirt from under 
his short jacket and proceeding to wrap it round his head 
in silence, save for the occasional gnashing of his teeth. 
"You have taken the notes, J suppose?" he muttered through 
his teeth. 

"No, I've not taken them, my friend ! . . . I don't want 
them . . . they'd do me harm!" 

Chelkash shoved his hand into the pocket of his jacket, 
drew out a bundle of money, put back again in his pocket 
a single rainbow note, and pitched all the rest at Gabriel. 

"Take it and go !" 

"I'll not take it, my brother ... I cannot! Forgive 
me! 

"Take it, I say!" roared Chelkash, rolling his eyes hor- 
ribly. 

"Forgive me . . . and then I'll take it!" said Gabriel 
timidly, and fell on his knees before Chelkash on the gray 
sand, now saturated with rain. 

"Take it, you monster!" said Chelkash confidently, and, 

with an effort, raising Gabriel's head by the hair, he flung 

the money in his face. "There, take it! You shan't work 

for me for nothing. Take it V\\l\vo\& i*ax. Don't be 
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ashamed of nearly killing a man. Nobody will bother about 
such as I. They'll even thank you when they hear about it. 
Come, take it! Nobody knows about your deed, and it's 
worth a recompense. There you are !" 

Gabriel perceived that Chelkash was laughing at him, 
and his heart grew lighter. He grasped the money tightly 
in his hand. 

"But, brother, you'll forgive me, won't you?" he in- 
quired tearfully. 

"What for, my brother?" said Chelkash in the same tone, 
rising to his feet and tottering a little. "What for? For 
nothing at all. Today it's your turn, tomorrow mine." 

"Alas, my brother, my brother!" sobbed the afflicted 
Gabriel, shaking his head. 

Chelkash stood in front of him with a strange smile, and 
the rag round his head, now slightly tinged with red, bore 
some resemblance to a Turkish fez. 

The rain was pouring down as if from a bucket. The 
sea raged with a muffled roar, and the waves now beat upon 
the shore with frantic rage. 

For a time both men were silent. 

"Well, good-bye !" said Chelkash coldly and sarcastically, 
and set off on his journey. 

He staggered as he went, his feet tottered beneath him, 
and he held his head so oddly, just as if he were afraid of 
losing it. 

"Forgive me, my brother!" Gabriel besought him once 
more. 

"Bosh!" coldly replied Chelkash, pursuing his way. 

On he staggered, supporting his head all the time in the 
palm of his' left hand, while with his right he gently twirled 
his fierce moustache. 

Gabriel continued to gaze after him till he disappeared in 
the rain, which was now pouring dovrw \xvorc*. &s»s>^ ^^v 
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ever from the clouds in fine endless jets, enveloping the 
steppe in an impenetrable mist of a steely hue. 

Then Gabriel took off his wet cap, crossed himself, looked 
at the money fast squeezed in his palm, sighed deeply and 
freely, hid the notes in his bosom, and with a spacious 
confident stride marched off along the seashore in the di- 
rection opposite to that in which Chelkash had vanished. 

The sea howled, and cast huge heavy waves on the strand, 
churning them up into foam and scud. The rain cut up 
sea and land furiously. Everything around was filled with 
howling, yelling, moaning. Neither sea nor sky was visible 
behind the rain. 

Soon the rain and the wash of the waves had cleansed 
the red spot on the place where Chelkash had lain, had 
washed away all traces of Chelkash, and all traces of the 
young rustic from the sand of the sea-shore. On the deso- 
late strand nothing remained as a memorial of the petty 
drama played there by two living souls. 



KUPRIN 

(1870 ) 

Alexander Kuprin, one of the foremost of living Russian 
novelists, was born in 1870. He was sent to a military school 
at Moscow, and entered the army as a lieutenant, serving 
seven years. This military experience gave him not only the 
material for his most characteristic work, but also the tone 
and color which make it convincing. In his choice of sol- 
dier life as a subject the reader is reminded of Garshin and 
Andreev, whose works have been reviewed in previous 
sections of this book. But Kuprin has selected an entirely 
different phase of the career of the soldier, treating the 
external aspects of his life in the garrison rather than the 
reaction of military service upon the mind of the individual. 

Kuprin's first success was a long novel, The Duel (1905), 
in which he gave a vivid portrayal of army life, the dissolute- 
ness and inhumanity of the officers, and the horrors of the life 
of the common soldiers serving under them. In this book 
there are no heroics about patriotism and the nobility of 
the soldier's calling ; and the Russian public received the 
story as one more indictment of their national army, then 
but recently disgraced in Manchuria. He even ventures to 
give his reason for the moral decay of the officers. In the 
first place, their chief diversion is drink, with all the accom- 
panying vices, and he adds: "At home they are splendid 
fathers of families and excellent husbands; but as soon as 
they approach the barracks they become low-minded, cow- 
ardly, and idiotic barbarians. You ask me why this is and 
I answer, Because nobody can find a grain of sense in what 
is called military service. . . . Military discipline still 
exists, but it is based on threats a.w& &re&&, «xA -<qx!&s«s&»r&» 
by a dull, mutual hatred. . . . Xw& a& ^v* *fc*s«s»^«*^ 

4&9 
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carefully hidden under a close veil of tinsel and finery. . . ." 
If Kuprin's picture of army life is even approximately true, 
it helps to explain the demoralization of the Russian military 
discipline that followed the Revolution of 1917. 

Kuprin has written a great deal, and of course not always 
about army life. He is, however, thoroughly Russian in his 
love for the sordid pictured in minute realistic detail. He 
carries this so far that, as in the case of Gorki, the reader 
often wonders whether the author does not exceed the bounds 
of truth. The fact remains that Kuprin is one of the main 
forces among Russian novelists of today (1919). His later 
work has been in the short story, his forte seeming to be the 
very short sketch, of which Cain is a good example. 

CAIN 1 

By ALEXANDER KUPRIN 

The company of soldiers commanded by Captain Markof 
had come to take part in a punitive expedition. Tired, irri- 
table, weary from their long journey in an uncomfortable 
train, the men were sullen and morose. On their arrival at 
a station with a strange-sounding foreign name, beer and 
vodka 2 were served out to them by men who seemed to be 
peasants. The soldiers cried "Hurrah !" sang songs and 
danced, but their faces wore a look of stony indifference. 

Then the work began. The company could not be bur- 
dened with prisoners, and so all suspected persons whom 
they came across on the road, and all those who had no pass- 
ports, 3 were shot without delay. Captain Markof was not 
mistaken in his psychological analysis; he knew that the 
steadily increasing irritation of his soldiers would find a 
certain satisfaction in such bloody chastisement. 

1. Translated by Stephen Graham. 

2. An alcoholic drink distilled from tye. 

3. An official certification of identity ua«i<iVs lT^*\«*,Ya. , »»«s8*.T*- 
Quired of Datives as well as foreigners. 
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On the evening of December 31st the company stopped for 
the night at a half -ruined baronial farm. They were fifteen 
versts 4 from the town,. and the captain reckoned to get there 
by three o'clock the next afternoon. He felt certain that his 
men would have serious and prolonged work there, and he 
wanted them to get whatever rest was possible, to quiet and 
strengthen them for it. He therefore gave orders that they 
be lodged in the various barns and outhouses of the estate. 
He himself occupied a large hollow-sounding, empty room, 
with a Gothic fireplace, in which a bed, taken from the local 
clergyman, had been placed. 

A dark, starless night, windy and sleety, came down upon 
the farm, swiftly and almost unnoticeably. Alone in his 
immense empty chamber, Markof sat in front of the fireplace, 
in which some palings from the plundered estate were burn- 
ing brightly. He put his feet on the grate and spread out a 
military map upon his bony knees, attentively studying the 
neighborhood between the farm and the town. In the red 
firelight his face, with its high forehead, turned-up mous- 
taches and firm, obstinate chin, seemed more severe than ever. 

The sergeant-major came into the room. The water 
trickled down on to the floor from his waterproof cloak. He 
stood still for a moment or two, and then, convinced that the 
captain had not noticed his entrance, coughed discreetly. 

"Is it you?" said the captain, bending his head back. 
"What is it?" 

"Everything is in order, your honor. The third platoon 
is on guard, the first division at the church wall, the second 



>» 



"All right! What else? Is the pass-word given ?" 
"Yes, your honor. . . ." The sergeant was silent, as if 

waiting to hear more, but as the captain said nothing, he' 

began in a lower tone : 

4. A verst is two-thirds ot a. mW*. 
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"What's to be done, your honor, with the three who . . ." 

"Shoot them at dawn/* interrupted the captain sharply, 
. not allowing the sergeant to finish his sentence. "And after- 
wards'* — he frowned and looked meaningly at the soldier — 
"don't ask me any more questions about them. Do you 
understand?" 

"Certainly, your honor," answered the soldier emphat- 
ically. . . . And they were both silent again. The captain 
lay down on the bed without undressing, and the sergeant 
remained at the door in the shadow. For some reason or 
other he delayed his departure. 

"Is that all?" asked the captain impatiently, without turn- 
ing his head. 

"Yes, that's all, your honor." The soldier fidgeted from 
one foot to another, and then Isaid suddenly, with a deter- 
mined resolution : 

"Your honor . . . the soldiers want to know . . . what's 
to be done with . . . the old man ?" 

"Get out!" shouted the captain with sudden anger, jump- 
ing up from the bed and making as if to strike him. 

The sergeant-major turned dexterously in double-quick 
time, and opened the door. But on the threshold he stopped 
for a moment and said in an official voice: 

"Ah, your honor, permit me to congratulate your honor on 
the New Year, and to wish ..." 

"Thanks, brother," answered the captain dryly. "Don't 
forget to have the rifles examined more carefully tomorrow." 

Left alone in the room, Markof, neither undressing nor 
taking off his sword, flung himself down upon the bed and 
lay with his face toward the fire. His countenance changed 
suddenly, taking on an appearance of age, and his closely- 
cropped head drooped on his shoulders ; his half-closed eyes 
wore an expression of pain and weariness. For a whole week 
lie had suffered tortures of £eve* axi&\va&oT\^ w«^\&r.V\& 
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illness by force of will. No one in the company knew that 
at night he tossed about in fierce paroxysms, shivering in 
ague, delirious, only losing consciousness for moments, and 
then in fantastic hideous nightmares. 

He lay on his back and watched the blue flames of the 
dying fire, feeling every moment the stealthy approaches of 
dizziness and weakness, the accompaniments of his usual 
attack of malaria. His thoughts were connected in a strange 
fashion with the old man who had been taken prisoner that 
morning, about whom the sergeant-major had just been 
speaking. Markof's better judgment divined that the 
sergeant-major had been right: there was, indeed, something 
extraordinary about the old man, a certain magnificent indif- 
ference to life, mingled with gentleness and a deep melan- 
choly. People of his type, people resembling this old man, 
though only in a very slight degree, the captain had seen at 
Lao- Yan and Mukden, 5 among the unmurmuring soldiers dy- 
ing on the fields of battle. When the three men had been 
brought before Markof that morning, and he had explained to 
them by the help of cynically-eloquent gestures that they 
would be dealt with as spies, the faces of the two others had at 
once turned pale and been distorted by a deadly terror ; but 
the old man had only laughed with a certain strange expres- 
sion of weariness, indifference and even . . . even as it were 
of gentle condescending compassion towards the captain him- 
self, the head of the punitive expedition. 

"If he is really one of the rebels," Markof reflected, 
closing his inflamed eyes, and feeling as if a soft and bottom- 
less abyss of darkness yawned before him, "then there is no 
doubt that he occupies an important position among them, 
and I've acted very wisely in ordering him to be shot. But 
suppose the old man is quite innocent? So much the worse 

5. A city In Manchuria where the Sttbu&s&fe ^s\s»Xfe&. ^». "^s»s&»s^ 
Id 1895. 
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for him. I can't spare two men to guard him, especially 
considering what we've got to do tomorrow. In any case, 
why should he escape the destiny of those fifteen whom we 
shot yesterday ? No, it wouldn't be fair to spare him after 
what we have done to others." 

The captain's eyes opened slowly, and he started up sud- 
denly in mortal terror. 

Seated on a low stool by the bedside, with bent head, and 
the palms of his hands resting upon his knees, in a quiet and 
sadly thoughtful attitude, was the old man who had been 
sentenced to death. 

Markof, though he believed in the supernatural and wore 
on his breast a little bag containing certain holy bones, was 
no coward in the general sense of the word. To retire in 
terror, even in the face of the most mysterious and immate- 
rial phenomenon, the captain would have reckoned as much a 
disgrace as if he had fled before an enemy or uttered a humili- 
ating appeal for mercy. With a quick, accustomed movement 
he drew his revolver from its leathern case and pointed it 
at the head of his unknown visitant, and he shouted like a 
madman : 

"If you move, you'll go to the devil !" 

The old man slowly turned his head. Across his lips there 
passed that same smile which had engraved itself upon the 
captain's memory in the morning. 

"Don't be alarmed, Captain. I have come to you without 
evil intention," said he. "Try to abstain from murder till 
the morning." 

The voice of the strange visitant was as enigmatical as his 
smile, even monotonous, and as it were without timbre* 
Long, long ago, in his earliest childhood, Markof had occa- 
sionally heard voices like this when he had been left alone 
in a room; he had heard such voices behind him, voices with- 

6. Tone. 
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out color or expression, calling him by his own name. Obe- 
dient to the incomprehensible influence of this smile and this 
voice, the captain put his revolver under his pillow and lay 
down again, leaning his head on his elbow, and never taking 
his eyes from the dark figure of the unknown person. For 
some minutes the ro6m was filled with a deep and painful 
silence ; there was only heard the ticking of Markof 's watch, 
hurriedly beating out the seconds, and the burnt-out fuel in 
the grate falling with a weak, yet resounding and metallic, 
crackle. 

"Tell me, Markof/' began the old man at length, "what 
would you answer, not to a judge or to the authorities, or 
even to the emperor, but to your own conscience, should it 
ask you, 'Why did you enter upon this terrible, unjust 
slaughter ?' " 

Markof shrugged his shoulders as if in mockery. 

"You speak rather freely, old man," said he, "for one who 
is going to be shot in four hours' time. However, we'll have 
a little conversation, if you like. It's a better occupation 
for me than to toss about sleeplessly in fever. How shall I 
answer my conscience ? I shall say first that I am a soldier, 
and that it is my duty to obey orders implicitly; and sec- 
ondly, I am a Russian by birth, and I would make it clear 
to the whole world that he who dares to rise up against the 
might of the great power of Russia shall be crushed as a • 
worm under the heel, and his very tomb shall be made level 
with the dust. ..." 

"O Markof, Markof, what a wild and bloodthirsty pride 
speaks in your words" ; replied the old man. "And what un- 
truth ! If you look at an object and put your eyes quite close 
to it you see only the smallest of its details, but go further 
away, and you see it in its true form. Do you really think 
that your great country is immortal? Did not the Pex^\»x^ 
think so once, and the Mace&oitt&Tvs, axA ^wA^s^v^^* 5 * 
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seized the whole world in her iron claws, and the wild hordes 
of Huns who overran Europe, and mighty Spain, lord over 
three- fourths of the globe? Yet ask history what has be- 
come of their immeasurable power. And I can tell you that 
thousands of centuries before these there were great king- 
doms, stronger, prouder, and more cultured than yours. But 
life, which is stronger than nations and more ancient than 
memorials, has swept them aside in her mysterious path, 
leaving neither trace nor memory of them." 

"That's foolishness," objected the captain, in a feeble 
voice, lying down again upon his back. "History follows out 
its own course, and we can neither guide it nor show it the 
way." 

The old man laughed noiselessly. 

"You're like that African bird which hides its head in the 
sand when it is pursued by the hunter. Believe me, a hun- 
dred years hence your children's children will be ashamed 
•of their ancestor, Alexander Vassilitch Markof, murderer 
<ind executioner !" 

"You speak strongly, old man! Yes, I've heard of the 
ravings of those enthusiastic dreamers who want to change 
swords into plowshares. . . . Ha, ha, ha! I picture to myself 
the sort of state these scrofulous neurasthenists and rickety 
idiots of pacifists would make. No, it is only war that can 
' forge out an athletic body and an iron character. However 
. . ." — Markof pressed his hand to his forehead, striving to 
remember something — "however, this is all unimportant. 
. . . But what was it I wanted to ask you? . . . Ah, yes! 
Somehow I don't think you will tell me untruths. Do you 
belong to these parts?" 

'No/' The old man shook his head. 

'But surely you were born in the district?" 

'No." 



a- 
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"But you are a — European? What are you, French? 
English? Russian? German?" 
No, no. . . . 

Markof, in exasperation, struck the side of the bed with 
his fist. 

"Well, who are you, then? And why the devil do I know 
your face so well? Have we ever met anywhere?" 

The old man bent his head still lower and sat for a long 
time saying no word. At last he began to speak, as if hesi- 
tating : 

"Yes, we have met, Markof, but you have never seen me. 
Probably you don't remember, or you've forgotten, how once, 
during an epidemic of plague, your uncle hanged in one 
morning fifty-nine persons. I was within two paces of him 
that day, but he didn't see me." 

"Yes . . . that's true . . . fifty-nine . . ." muttered Markof, 
feeling himself overwhelmed by an intolerable heat. "But 
thev . . . were . . . rioters. . . ." 

"I saw your father's cruel exploits at Sevastopol, 7 and 
your work after the capture of Ismaila," 8 the old man went 
on in his hollow voice. "Before my eyes has been shed 
enough blood to drown the whole world. I was with Napo- 
leon on the fields of Austerlitz, 9 Friedland, 9 Jena, 9 and 
Borodino. 9 I saw the mob applauding the executioner when 
he held up before them on the platform of the guillotine the 
bloody head of Louis XVI. I was present on the eve of St. 
Bartholomew, when the Catholics, with prayers on their lips, 
murdered the wives and children of the Huguenots. In the 
midst of a crowd of enraged fanatics I gazed whilst the holy 
fathers of the Inquisition burned heretics at the stake, flayed 
people alive for the glory of God, and poured white-hot lead 

7. A Russian seaport in the Crimea, southern Russia. 

8. A Turkish fortress captured by the Russians. 

9. Scenes of French victories. 
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into their mouths. I followed the hordes of Attila, 10 Genghis 
Khan, 11 and Solyman 12 the Magnificent, whose paths were 
marked by mountains of human skulls. I was with the noisy 
Roman crowd in the circus when they sewed Christians up 
in the skins of wild animals and hunted them with dogs, 
when they fed the beasts with the bodies of captive slaves 
... I have seen the wild and bloody orgies of Nero, and 
heard the wailing of the Jews at the ruined walls of Jeru- 
salem. ..." 

"You're — only my dream ... go away . . . you're — 
only a figure in my delirium. Go away from me !" Markofs 
parched lips uttered the words with difficulty. 

The old man got up from the stool. His bent figure be- 
came in a moment immensely tall, so that his hair seemed to 
touch the ceiling. He began to speak again, slowly, monot- 
onously, terribly : 

"I saw how the blood of man was first shed upon the earth. 
There were two brothers. One was gentle, tender, industri- 
ous, compassionate; the other, the elder, was proud, cruel, 
and envious. One day they both brought offerings to the Lord 
according to the custom of their fathers : the younger brought 
of the fruits of the earth, the elder of the flesh of animals 
killed by him in the chase. 13 But the elder cherished in his 
heart a feeling of ilb-will towards his brother, and the smoke 
of his sacrifice spread itself out over the earth, while that of 
his brother ascended as an upright column to the heavens. 
Then the hate and envy which oppressed the soul of the elder 
overflowed, and there was committed the first murder on the 
earth . . ." 

"Go away, leave me . . . for God's sake," Markof mut- 
tered to himself, and tossed about in his crumpled sheets. 

10. The leader of the invading Huns, fifth century. 

11. A Mongolian conqueror, twelfth century. 

12, The most famous Sultan of Turkey, sixteenth century. 

13. See Genesis IV : 3, 4 for correct, \ers\ori oi \fcfe «tasti *t ^atai wad 
Abel. 
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"Yes, I saw his eyes grow wide with the terror of death, 
and his clenched fingers clutch convulsively at the sand, wet 
with his blood. And when after his last shudder his pale 
cold body lay still upon the ground, then the murderer was 
overwhelmed by an unbearable terror. He hid his face in his 
hands and ran into the depths of the forest, and lay trembling 
there, until at eventide he heard the voice of his offended God 
— 'Cain, where is thy brother Abel?' " 

"Go away; don't torture me !" Markof's lips could scarcely 
move. Yet he seemed to hear the voice continue. 

"In fear and trembling I answered the Lord, 'Am I my 
brother's keeper?' And then the Lord pronounced on me an 
eternal curse : 

" 'Thou shalt remain among the number of the living as 
long as the earth shall endure. Thou shalt roam as a home- 
less wanderer through all centuries, among all nations and in 
all lands, and thine eyes shall behold nought but the blood 
shed by thee upon the earth, thine ears shall hear only the 
moans of the dying — eternal reminders of the brother thou 
hast slain.' " 

There was silence for a moment, and when the old man 
spoke again each word fell into Markof's soul with pain: 

"O Lord, how just and inexorable is Thy judgment! Al- 
ready many centuries and tens of centuries have I wandered 
upon the earth, vainly expecting to die. A mighty and merci- 
less power ever calls me to appear where on the battlefields 
the soldiers lie dead in their blood, where mothers weep, and 
curses are heaped upon me, the first murderer. There is no 
end to my sufferings, for every time I see the blood of man 
flowing from his body I see again my brother, stretched out 
upon the ground clutching handfuls of sand with his dying 
fingers. . . . And in vain do I desire to cry out, 'Awake! 
Awake ! Awake !' " 

"Wake up, your honor, wake V Tte \Y»vafow&. ns&r*. ^^^ 
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sergeant-major sounded in Markof's ears. "A telegram! 






The captain was awake and on his feet in a moment. His 
strong will asserted itself at once, as usual. The fire had 
long since died out, and the pale light of dawn gleamed 
through the window. 

"What about . . . those . . ." asked Markof, in a trem- 
bling voice. 

"As you ordered, your honor, just this moment." 

"But the old man ? The old man ?" 

"As well." 

The captain sank down upon the bed as if his strength had 
suddenly left him. The sergeant-major stood at attention 
beside him, awaiting orders. 

"That's it, brother," said the captain in a feeble voice. 
"You must take the command in my place. I will send in my 
papers today for I ... I ... 'm absolutely tormented by 
this cursed fever. . . . And perhaps" — he tried to smile, 
but only distorted his features by the effort — "perhaps I 
may soon be entirely at rest." 

The sergeant-major saluted and answered calmly, as if 
nothing could surprise him : 

"Yes, your honor." 



.> APPENDIX 

(Prepared by George L. Marsh, author of the Manual for the 

Study of English Classics) 

HELPS TO STUDY 
The Short Story Form 

The essence of the distinction now usually made between the ar* 
tistic short story as a literary form, and other brief narratives, 
is found in Poe's review of Hawthorne's Twice-Told Tales (men- 
tioned p. 7), which appeared in Graham's Magazine in 1842. The 
most important parts of Poe's essay are as follows: 

"The tale proper, in my opinion, affords unquestionably the 
fairest field for the exercise of the loftiest talent, which can be 
afforded by the wide domains of mere prose. . . . Were I 
called upon ... to designate that class of composition which, 
n$xt to such a poem as I have suggested [a rhymed poem, not to 
exceed in length what might be perused in an hour], should best 
fulfil the demands of high genius — should offer it the most ad- 
vantageous field of exertion — I should unhesitatingly speak of the 
prose tale, as Mr. Hawthorne has here exemplified it. I allude to 
the short prose narrative requiring from a half -hour to one or two 
hours in its perusal. ... A skilful literary artist has con- 
structed a tale. If wise, he has not fashioned his thoughts to ac- 
commodate his incidents; but having conceived, with deliberate 
care, a certain unique or single effect to be wrought out, he then 
invents such incidents — he then combines such events as may best 
aid him in establishing this preconceived effect. If his very initial 
sentence tends not to the outbringing of this effect, then he has 
failed in his first step. In the whole composition there should be 
no word written, of which the tendency, direct or indirect, is not' 
to the one pre-established design. And by such means, with such 
care and skill, a picture is at length painted which leaves in the 
mind of him who contemplates it with a kindred art, a sense of the 
fullest satisfaction. The idea of tte tata \a& \^s&. ^wbrkKr^ ^s^- 

4A1 
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blemished, because undisturbed; and this is an end unattainable 
by the novel. . . . Thus the field of this species of composition, 
if not in so elevated a region on the mountain of Mind, is a table- 
land of far vaster extent than the domain of the mere poem. Its 
products are never so rich, but infinitely more numerous, and more 
appreciable by the mass of mankind. The writer of the prose tale, 
in short, may bring to his theme a vast variety of modes or inflec- 
tions of thought and expression — (the ratiocinative, for example, 
the sarcastic or the humorous) which are not only antagonistical 
to the nature of the poem, but absolutely forbidden by one of its 
most peculiar and indispensable adjuncts; we allude, of course, to 
rhythm. ' ' 

This fundamental statement has, of course, been much elaborated 
in books on the short story, of which the following is a carefully 
selected list: 

Eeferences on the Short Story 

The Short Story, Its Principles and Structure. Evelyn M. Al- 
bright. (The Macmillan Co.) 

The Contemporary Short Story. H. T. Baker. (Heath & Co., 
1916.) 

Short Story Writing. Charles R. Barrett. (Baker & Taylor, 
1900.) 

The Short Story in English. Henry S. Canby. (Henry Holt & 
Co., 1909.) The most scholarly attempt thus far made to write 
a history of the short story, tracing it from the middle ages to the 
present. 

A Study of the Short Story. H. S. Canby. (Henry Holt & Co., 
1913.) Selections, and a history condensed from the same author's 
larger work mentioned above. 

How to Write Fiction. Sherwin Cody (published anonymously). 
1895. 

The Short Story, a Technical and Literary Study. E. A. Cross. 
(McClurg, 1914.) v 

Writing the Short Story. J. Berg Esenwein. (Hinds, Noble & 
Eldredge.) 
The Art of Story Writing. J. Berg Esenwein and Mary D. 
Chambers. 
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The Art of the Short Story. Carl H. Grabo. (Scribner, 1913.) 
One of the best discussions of technique. 

Methods and Materials of Fiction. Clayton Hamilton. (Baker & 
Taylor.) Chapters X and XI distinguish the novel, the novelette, 
and the short story. 

The Philosophy of the Short Story. Brander Matthews. The 
earliest elaboration of Poe's theory, and thus to a considerable 
extent the foundation of mord recent discussion of the short story 
as a distinct form. 

The SJiort Story. Barry Pain. (George H. Doran Co., 1916.) 

9 A Study of Prose Fiction. Bliss Perry. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Chapter XII contains the best brief discussion of the short story. 

The Plot of the Short Story. H. A. Phillips. 

The Art and Business of Story Writing. W. B. Pitkin. (Mac- 
millan, 1912.) 

The American Short Story. C. Alphonso Smith. (Ginn & Co., 
1912.) A brief study of the historical development of the short- 
story form in America. 

A Handbook on Story Writing. B. C. Williams. (Dodd, Mead, 
1917.) 

Plan for the Study of a Short Story 

(Condensed from Types of the Short Story, ed. B. A. Heydrick, 

Lake English Classics, 1913) 

i. type 

The following list of types is not exhaustive, nor are all the 
types coordinate or mutually exclusive ; but the list is given for its 
suggestiveness : 

Tale. Story of Dramatic Incident. 

Story of Romantic Adventure. Love Story. 

Story of Terror. Story of the Supernatural. 

Humorous Story. Story of Local Color. 

Apologue. Story of Ingenuity. 

Character Sketch. Animal Story. 

Psychological Story. Story ot Ewtasj. 
Story of Youth. 
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n. PURPOSE 

Has the author a purpose beyond that of entertaining his readers! 
If 89, state this purpose. 

m. TITLE 

The title of a short story may serve various purposes, of which 
the following are the most common : 

To name the principal character, as Vaiia (Andreev) ; or to 
characterize him, as The Thief (Dostoevski). 

To give the scene or setting of the story, as In Exile (Garshinj. 

To suggest the chief incident, as The Shot (Pushkin). 

To name some object which plays an important part in the story, 
as The Cloak (Gogol). 

To suggest the type of the story, as The Haunted and the 
Haunt ers (Lytton). 

To give the tone of the story, as Broken Wings (Henry James). 

To arouse curiosity, as .007 (Kipling). 

a. Which of these purposes does the title of the story in hand 
serve? Has it a purpose not mentioned above? 

b. Is the title well chosen? 

IV. BEGINNING 

The opening paragraphs of a story may serve various purposes, 
of which the following are among the most common: 

To start the action of the story, either with incident or with 
conversation. 

To introduce characters, by description or by comment. 

To give the setting, describing the* scene of the story. 

To state or suggest the central idea of the story. 

To tell how the story came to be written or published. 

a. What purpose or purposes are served by the first paragraph or 
two of the story? Do they serve any purpose not mentioned above? 

b. Is interest aroused at the beginning? 

V. PLOT 

The plot of a story may be described as ' ' what happens to the 
characters. ' ' Plots may be classifted on V>a» \»s»& *1 \X*k» ^vtab- 
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bility in three groups: probable, improbable, or impossible. In 
realistic fiction the plot is always probable; in romantic fiction it 
may be improbable or impossible. 

a. Is the plot of this story probable, improbable, or impossible? 

b. Is the movement of the story, i. e., the way events succeed each 
other, swift, gradual, or slow! 

c. Is the story interesting? Are there any points where the 
interest flags? 

The climax of a story is the point where the interest is at the 
highest pitch. In many modern short stories, the whole plot is 
built upon the climax; the story exists for this, and when it is 
reached the story ends. But in the tale, and in some modern 
stories, the climax is less important. 

d. Where is the climax in the story in hand? Does the whole 
story converge upon this point? 

In most stories, besides the principal climax there are minor ones. 
In The Sire de Maletroit's Boor (Stevenson) the trapping of 
Denis by the revolving door, and, later, the declaration of Blanche 
that he is not the man, are minor climaxes. 

e. Are there minor climaxes in the story read? Where do they 
occur? 

An incident in a story that helps in plot development is called a 
contributing incident. An incident that does not help in plot de- 
velopment is called an episode. Episodes may be omitted without 
affecting the main story. 

/. Are there any episodes in the story read? Can you see why 
they are introduced? 

VI. CHARACTERS 

a. Are the characters many or few? 

b. Are the characters life-like? From what class of society are 
they drawn? 

There are four ways of showing character: (1) by author's com- 
ment; (2) by comment of other characters; (3) by what a char- 
acter does; (4) by what he says. 

c. In the story read, which of the foregoing methods are used! 
Is any one of them used more than the oihfcifcl TBxbA. ^gso^ ««bssst 
pies of each method, if possible. 
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VII. SETTING 

a. Are the time and place of the story definitely stated, or do 
you infer them from casual hints? ' t( 

b. Are the surroundings made clear f Does the author give in 
much detail the appearance of a village street, the interior of a 
house, etc.! If so, why! 

c. Is there much description of nature? ^ 

d. In describing people, does the author give their features 1 
Their figures? Their dress? 

e. In some stories the characters or the setting are purposely 
vague, just as in a picture an artist may give us softened outlines 
or a shadowy background, to impart a certain atmosphere or tone 
to the picture. Is this the case in the story read? 

/. Is, there sufficient description to make you see clearly the ! 
persons in the story? 

g. Is there much use of local color? 

VIII. STYLE 

a. Is the story told chiefly through conversation, or chiefly through 
direct narration? 

b. Is dialect used? If it is, what is gained by its use? 

c. Is the style clear, or are there sentences that you must read a 
second time? 

d. Does the author possess a wide vocabulary? 

e. Does he use unfamiliar or technical terms? If so, d6es he 
gain or lose by doing so? 

/. Are figures of speech frequent? Point out a figure of speech, 
and show what is gained by its use. 

g. Does the style possess individuality, so that you feel that after 
reading several of the writer's stories you could recognize his work? 

h. Which of the following terms describe the style of the storyt 
swift; graphic; picturesque; easy; flowing; abrupt; epigrammatic; 
intense; transparent; involved; careful; polished; tame; wordy; 
flat? Can you characterize it by any dO&st XasttcA 
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The Selected Stories 

Each of the stories should be read through rapidly at a sitting, 
to get the best possible realization of the total effect. Technical 
questions should be considered on a later reading or skimming. 

Apply to all the stories in the volume the material on pages 10, 11. 

What do you find to be the most marked general characteristic of 
Russian writers of fiction? Would you agree that "pessimistic 
realism" sums it up (p. 20) ? How do you account for the general 
characteristics you find most prominent? 

THE SHOT 

Is anything gained by having two different persons tell different 
parts of this story? Why do you think Pushkin adopted this 
device? How do you account for Silvio's action, finally? Do you 
think it is made to appear probable? 

THE CLOAK 

Find good examples of all characteristics mentioned in the para- 
graph beginning near the bottom of page 39. What do you think 
of the humor (p. 42, for example) ? The satire of Russian official- 
dom (p. 65, etc.) ? Is the total effect comic, or tragic, or a gro- 
tesque combination of the comic and the tragic? How would you 
state in a sentence or so the main idea under which you consider 
this story to have unity? 

What do you think of such devices by the author as that found 
in the first sentence of the first full paragraph on page 48? Why 
such remarks as "Our memory begins to fail us badly" (p. 59)? 

Is Akakiy *s conversation consistently made as described near the 
bottom of page 49? 

Do you find that the amount of detail about small matters ever 
grows tiresome in this story (e. g., pp. 54, 55) ? How would such 
details be defended? 

THE THIEF * 

This story was influenced by the pieofc&m^ ctca*, wsck^wx.^ ^assov 
eare fully, noting all points of reaemVAance axkA. <si ^MS.ews&R»« "^ ^ ^ 
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do you consider the more effective? Apply the last questions 
under ' ' The Cloak ' ' to ' < The Thief. ' ' 

What do you think of the way in which "The Thief" is intro- 
duced? Is anything important gained by the five pages before 
Astafi begins his story (p. 83) ? 

Note the peculiar mixing of tenses in the main quoted narrative 
(e. g., pp. 94, 96, etc.). Is this natural in conversation? 

What do you suppose it was that Emelian wanted to tell at the 
end of the story (p. 100) ? Compare the effect of pathos here 
with that secured by other noted masters of this quality (Diikens, 
' ' Ian Maclaren, ' ' Tolstoi in ' ' Master and Man, ' ' etc.) . 

BIRYUK 

Find illustrations, in this story and the next, of the points made 
in the middle paragraph on page 102. Note the merits of 
"Biryuk" — does it move rapidly? tell much by suggestion? Is 
the talk always natural and significant ? The choice of details care- 
ful? What state of society does this story reflect? What do you 
judge to be Biryuk's real feelings? The cause of his surprising 
act at the end? 

A LEAR OF THE STEPPES 

Work out carefully all points of correspondence with Shakspere *s 
King Lear. Compare also Mary E. Wilkins *s ' ' A Village Lear ' ' in 
A New England Nun and Other Stories. 

Do you find the numbered divisions marking distinct subordinate 
units? Test this matter by stating the topics of a few of them. 

Is anything gained by having the narrator a boy at the time of 
the events he tells about? 

Why is the story more effective because Martin Petrovitch is 
such a giant of a man? 

Was the giving up of Martin 's property his own plan altogether, 
or are there any hints that he was influenced? Is this action of 
his well accounted for? Does it need to be? 

Note the ways in which the initial portrait of Souvenir (p. 122) 
prepares for his later part in the story near the crisis. See also his 
prominent part in hints of disaster to comfc (^. ^., \*. 149). 
y-'h.nt preparation do you find m thfc dnatafttet* *1 \}&& fcKa$gs&ra% 
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and the son-in-law for the final trouble (e. g., pp. 127, 129, etc.) ? 
What preparation for the fact that Evlampia softens most, or at 
least seems to soften, toward her father? 

Is it important and interesting to have the story carried beyond 
Harlov's death, to tell about his daughters? 

GOD SEES THE TRUTH BUT WAITS 

Find examples, in this story and the others from Tolstoi, of the 
most important characteristics mentioned on pages 208, 209. 

Do you see reasons for Tolstoi's own opinion of this story (p. 
209)? Note its simplicity and directness of narrative style. Can 
you determine from internal evidence whether this is due mainly to 
better original style, or better translation than that of some other 
stories in the volume? 

MASTER AND MAN 

Do you think this story is spun out too long for the events? 
Why, for example, are there so many details about harnessing and 
hitching up Brownie (pp. 223 ff.) ? Such details as those about the 
clothes on the line (pp. 236, 238, etc.) ? 

Note the reflections of industrial conditions — for example, the 
peasant 'a yearly wage mentioned on page 221 ; find other examples. 

Find all the forebodings of tragedy (as on p. 251, etc.). 

What effectiveness is there in emphasizing Vassili's absorption 
in money-making (as on p. 262, etc.) ? Is his change of character 
at the end well accounted for? 

Note the relation of Nikita's dream (p. 284) to the real situation. 
Is this sort of relation common in dreams? 

Would you agree that this story and "A Lear of the Steppes' ' 
arc the greatest in the volume? Answer with reasons for either 
agreement or disagreement, telling specifically what other stories, 
if any, you would substitute for either of these. 

THREE ARSHINS OF LAND 

What is the significance of the dream on page 300? Note the 
effectiveness of having no direct comment on the " moral* ' ofc^fcca* 
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THE SIGNAL 

Is the denouement accounted for in indications \as to character \\ 
Note the merits of technique in this story. Compare the ending 
with that of Stevenson's ' * Markheim. ' ' 

IN EXILE 

Discuss and verify, if you can, the statement on page 320 as to 
Chekhov's "effacement of self. " 

Chekhov has been called the "Russian de Maupassant. ' ' Ex i 
amine the stories you can find by the latter (e. g., in French Shot" ! 
Stories, Lake Classics), and work out reasons for such a compari , 
son. 

What is the "point' ' of this story? What are its merits of 
style and technique? 

THE OLD BELL-RINGER , 

Point out the poetic devices of this story. How do you rate it,j 
for attractiveness, among the shorter stories of the volume? State 
what you conceive to be its central idea or purpose. 

VALIA 

• * 

Note the ways in which the child's point of view is kept. Com 
pare Kipling 's stories of children (e. g., ' ' His Majesty the King ") 
Study carefully points of effectiveness in choice of details, char 
acterization, style, etc. 

COMRADES 

Were your suspicions aroused a.s to the prisoner's identity" 
before it was revealed? If so, where? Find, in this story and tht 
other from Gorki, reflections of the purpose of the writer mentionec 
on page 360. 

CHELKASH 

This story, as an exemplification of the spirit of greed or avarice, 
may be compared with Chaucer's "Pardoner's Tale" (see Selec 
tions from Chaucer, ed. Greenlaw, Lake Classics). 

CAIN ■ 

Note the applicability of this story to incidents told of the Grer It 
War. What do you think of. \\a ^oraet wA eSs&tiveness f i 



